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TRIALS Fox TREASON. 


 Thursday Oflober 2. 


| THIS day the special commission for trying the persons 


committed to the tower, &c. charged wirh Treason- 
able Practices, was opened at the Sessions-House, Cler- 


| kenwell Green, before Lord Chief Justice Eyre, the Lord 


Chief Baron Hotham, Mr. Justice Buller, Mr. Justice 
Grose, and Mr. Justice Lawrence, the Commissioners there- 


| in named, 
_ GRAND JURY. 
on Benjamin Winthrop, Foreman, 
John Snidey, GSGBeorge Ward, 
Egqward Ironsides, Thomas Boddam, 
Benjamin Kenton, Joseph Lancaster, 
Robert H. Boddam, Robert Wilkinson, 
John Aris, . Thomas Cole, 
W. H. Boddam, George Galway Mills 
John Perry, Henry Wright, 
John Hankey, John Hatchet, 
Samuel Cuff | _ Robert Ste son, 
Thomas W inslowe, John Campbell, and 
Samuel Hau kins, Thomas Everett, Esqrs. 


After they had been sworn in, Lord chief Justice Eyre dæ 


livered the tollowing charge: 


Gentlemen of this Grand I nquest, : 
« You are assembled under the authority of the King's 


Commission, which has been issued for the trial of the of- 


fences of High Treason and Misprision of Treason, against 
the person and authority of the King. The occasion for this 


Commission is, that which is declared, namely, that a traitor- 
vus and detestable Conspiracy Y been forming fos subvery 


. 


(2) 
ing the existing Laws and Constitution ; and for producing 
the system of anarchy and confusion, which have so fatally 
revailed in France. A crime of that deep malignity, loudly 
calls on the Justice of the nation, to interpose for the better 


preservation of his Mejesty's sacred person, and for securing 


the peace, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom. 

e« Gentlemen, the first and effective step in this, as in the 
ordinary criminal proceedings, is, that a Grand Jury of the 
county should make Inquisition aiter the fact, should diligent- 
ly enquire, discover, and bring forward to the view of the 
Criminal Magistrate, those ottences which it is the object of 
this Special Commission to hear and to determine. 
Gentlemen, you are Jurors fur our Sovereign Lord the 


the King. You are so Styled in every indictment which is 


presented. But lei the true nature of the service be under - 
stood. The King commands you to enter on this enquiry. 
But the royal authority in this, as in every other function, is 
exerted and operates ultimately for the benefit of his people. 
It is the King's object ro vindicate his peade, his crown and 


dignity ; because his pezce, his crown and dignity are his sub- 


| zects protection, their :ecurits and their happiness. It is ul- 


timately for them, that the laws have thrown extraordinary 
Fences around the person and authority of the King; and 
that attemps against the one or the other, are considered as 


the highest crime which can be committed, and are punisbed 
with a Severity which nothing but the Salus Populi can justify. | 
« The business of this day, Gentlemen, calls upon me, in 


is to come beſore you, to open to you the nature of that of- 


shall state to yuu % much ut tfat declaration and definition, 
as appears to me io have any pre bable relation to the businꝭss of 
this day. By that statute, u is declared high treason to com- 
pass or imagine the death ot tle King, provided such com- 


passing and imagination be mamfested by some act or acts, 


proved by tu o witnesses to have been done by the party ac- 


order that you nay the better understand the subject which = 
| * 
nce, which I hac Letore spoken uf generally. An ancient 
Statute, 25˙h Edward III. hath declared and detined it. 1 


cused, in prosecution of that compassing aud imagination. 
ked 


That, from ile moment that this wicked imagination of the 
heart is ac:ed upon, that any Steps are taken, in any manner 
conducive to the bringing about and cttecting the des u, the 
mention becomes the crin:e, and ilie measure of u is iull. 


% Gentlemen, these acts or Steps ate technically denomi- 
nated Overt Acts ; and the tor nis cf procecding, in cases of 


this nature, rc quue that these overt acts Should be particularly 
det forth in every indiciment of tteason; and from the nature 
of them, they unist constitute the prizc:pal heads of enquiry 


for the Grand jury. Ihese overt acts involve in them WZ 


distiuct considei auvus j tut, the matter of fact, oi which they 


8 1 5 
consist: In the next place, the relation of that fact to the de- 
Sign, With respect to tie mere matter of fact, it will be for 
the Grand Jury to enquire into the true state of it, and | can 
have very little to offer to- your 1 respecting it 
and with respect to the question, whether the fact has a rela- 
tin to the design, 50 as to constitute overt acts, on this 
which involves considerations both of law and of fact, it is 
impossible that any certain rule can be lad down for your di- 


rection. Overt acts being in their nature all the posible 


means u hich may be used in the proecuiion of the end pro- 


posed, they can be no other way defined, and must remain for 


ever infinitely various. Thus far, however, I can inform you, 
that occasions have, unhappily, but too frequently brought 
auvert acts of this species ot high tieren under consideration, 
in consequence of wich we are furnished with judicial o- 


pinions upon many of them. And we are also furnished with 


vjinions drawn from this source, by Some of the wisest and 
mot enliglitened men of their time, whose integrity has been 


always coheidered as the most prominent feature in their 
character; whose doctrines now form great land marks, by 


v hich posterity will be enabled to trace, with a great degree 


of certainty, the bouni:ry line between high treason and of- 
tences of a lower order and degree. It is a fortunate circum- 


Stance that ne are thus as isted, for it is not to be dissembled, 


_ though the crime of high treason be the greatest crime against 
Faith, duty, and human society; and though the public is 


deeply interested in every prosecution of this kind, well 
founded, that there has been, in the best times, a consi- 
derable degree of jealousy on the subject of such prosecu- 
tions; and as the consequences to the paity accused are penal 


in the extreme, jurors and judges ought to feel an extraor- 


dinary anxiety, that prost cutions of this nature should 


on Solid grounds. I can easily conceive, therefore, that it 


must be a great relief to Jurors, placed in the responsible 


Situation in which you now stand, bound to do justice to their 
country, and the persons accused, and anxious to discharge 


this tu st duty, equally sure 1 am, that it is a consolation and 
comfort to us, who have the responsibility of declaring what 
the law is in cases in which the public and individuals acre So 


deeply intetested, to have such men as the great Sir Matthew 


Hale and vir Michael Foster fur our guides. To proceed by 


steps, from those writers who speak upon the authority of 


adjudged cuses, we learn, that not only acts of immediate and 
direct attempt against the K. ug's lite, are overt acts of com- 


passing his death; but that all the remoter steps, taken with 


a view to assist the bringing about the actual attempt, are 
equally overt acts of this Species ot high treason. Even the 


meeting and consulting what measures should be taken in or- 


dei to bring about the end propcsed, have betu always held 


14 


to be acts done in pr »ecution of the design, and, as auch 


vert acts of this treason. This is our first step in the pre- 


sent inquiry. 5 5 | 

1 J proceed to observe, that what I have been now speak- 
ing of, has reference nearer, or more remote, to a direct and 
immediate attempt upon the life of the King. But the same 


authority info: ms us, that they who aim directiy at the life of 


the King, such, for instant e, as the persons concerned in the 
assassination plot, in King Willian:'s time, are nor the only 


persons who compass the de.th of the King. The taking 


those measures, which, in the nature of things, or in the com- 
mon experience of mankind, do obviously tend to bring the 
life of the King into danger, is to compass and iniagine his 
death; and the measures so taken, amount at once to evidence 
of overt acts. Tne instances, put by Sir Michel Foster and 
Sir Matthew Hale, are of a couspiracy to depose the E ing, 
to imprison him, to get his person ino tie power of the con- 


shpirators, to precure an invasion ot the if. dan, and core 
others. 85 „ 
« The first of these appears to be the stronger case, and 


coming the nearest to a dicect attempt agains: the lite of the 


King; the last, the ſarthest removed from tliat dect attempt; 
bur being a measure tending to destroy the public peace uf 
the country, to introduce hostility, and the necessity of re- 
sisting force by force, and in its ultimate tendency, to bring 
ine person even of the King into jeopardy, it is taken on the 
the Sound construction of 25 Edward 111 and by the ciew law 
at the land, that this is also compassing und imagiing the | 


death of the King. 


Gentlemen, if a conspiracy, to depose or no impris n 


the King, to get his person intu the puwer of the conspiraturs, 
or io pre cute an invasion of the K n;dom, involves in i the 
compassing and imagining his death; and it step s, taken in 
prosecution of such conspiracy, are rightly overt acts ot (n- 


puseing and imagining the King's death, need 1 add, if it 


dhould appear that it has entered int, the heart of any man, 


who is a subject of this kingdom, to design to overthrow the 


whole government of the country, to pull down, to subvert 
from its very foundation, the British Mouarchy, that glori- 
ous fabric, which it has been the work of ages to erect, 
maintain, and support, which has been cemented by the best 
blood ot our ancestors; to design such a horrible and cruel 
devastation, which no King could survive, which is a crime 
of such a nature, that no legislator of this country has ever 
_ ventured to contemplate in its full extent; need | add, I say 
that in a proposition of such env: mous extent, the com̃pas- 


sing and imaginiug the death of the King is involved, that it 


is in truth its very essence. This is two plain a case to re- 


quire farther illustration from me. If any man of plain 


. 


cientiy provided against by law. 


( 
sense, but not conversant with subjects of this nature, should 
feel himself disposed to ask, whether it is a Specific treason to 
compass and imagine the death of the king, and not a specific 
treason to conspire to subyert the monarchy itself; I answer 
the statute of Edward LIT. has not declared this, which un- 
doubtedly is one of the greatest of all ffeasans, to be a speci- 
fic High Treason. I said, nv lawgiver hath ever ventured to 


contemplate it in its whole extent. The Seditio Regnz, Spoken 
of by some of our ancient writers, seems to come nearest to 


it, but falls very short of it. The constitution of our govern- 
ment 1s so framed, that the impe ial crown of the realin is ihe 
common centre of the hole, tnat all traitorovs attempts upon 
any part of it are in>tantly connnunicated to that cen'er, and 
felt there; and as upon every principle of public pol cy and 


Justice, they are punishable as traitorous attempts against the 
King's person or authority, so according to the particular na- 


ture of the traitorous attempts made, they will come within 


one or other of the specific treasons against the king declared 


by 25 Edwaid 111. This, greatest of all treasons, is Sufft- | 
« Gentlemen, | hardly need give you this caution in your 
enquiry, that it is expressly declared, by the highest autho- 


1 rity, that th-re do exist in this country, men capable of medi- 
tating the destruction of the constitution under which they 
live. That declaration being extrajudicial, is not ground up- 


on a hich you ought to proceed. In consequence of that de- 


claration, it is become a public and indispensabie duty of his 


majesty, to institute this solemn proceedinꝑ, and to impose on 
you the pa'ntul task of examining theses accusation, which will 
be brought before you. But it will be your duty to examine 


them in a regular judicial course, that is, by hearing the evi- 
dence, and forming your own judgment upon it. And here 


do not think it necessary to trouble you with observations on 


the other branches of the statute of the 25th ot Edward III. 


The charge might conclude here, had not the particular na- 
ture ot the conspiracy alledged to have been formed against 
the state been disclosed, and made matter of public notoriety by 
the reports of the two houses of parliament, which are now in 


every one's hands. That being tlie case, I apprehend it would 


not be thought I had fulfilled the duty which the judge owes 
to the gra::d jury, whenquestions, invulving law, arise on new 
and extraordinary cases of fact, if 1 did not plainly and dis- 
tinctly state to you what I conceived the law to be, or what 
doubts I conside:ed might ar se in law, upon that which is 
laid before you, according to the different points of view in 
which these facts may appear. It is a matter of public noto- 


rieiy, that there have been Associations tormed in this coun- 
try, as well as iu other parts of the kingdom, in order to cf» 


8 * (64 = 
Fett a change in the constitution of the commons house of par- 
liament, and to obtain annual parliaments ; and to some of 


these Associations, other purposes, hidden under the veil, pur- 


roses the mort traitorous. have been imputed; and that some - 
of these associations yy been supposed to have actually a 
adopted measures of such a nature, and to have gone to such } 
excesses, as will amount to the crime of high treason. That N 
a parliamentary reform was a mere colour and prete xt held 7 
out in order to cover deeper designs designs against the whole , 
constitution and government of the country. Whether it be 5 
so or not, is mere matter of fact. I shall only remind you, 


that a charge of this nature, which undertakes to make out | 
the ostensib le purpose a mere veil under which is concealed a ; 
traiturous conspiracy, requires full and del:berate examina- 
tion, and the most attentive consideration; and that the re- | 
sult should be perſectly clear and satisfactory. In the affairs 1 
of comman life, no man imputes to another a design contrary to 
what he himself has expressed, but upon the fullest evidence. 
On the other hand, if the charge can be made out, it is adding ; 
to the crime the deepest dissimnlation in those who have em- 4 
barked in such a dark system of iniquity and wick edness. | . 
« But, gentlemen, suppose these Associations to have J 
adopted the most proflivate purposes, and to have no other 
view, it may be asked, Is it possible? And, if it be possible, 
by what process is it that an Association, for the reform of 
parliament, can work itself up to the crime of high treason. 
Gentlemen may, nay gentlemen must, if they posses the facul- 
go thinking, reason on every thing that sufficiently interests 
them—that becomes an ob*ect of atien'ion, and, among ob. 
jects of attention, is that of a system of true government. 
The constitution of particular governments, and, above all, 
the constitution of the government under which they live, will 
naturally engage attention, and provoke speculation. The 4 
communication of sentiments is the source of all science, the 
first fruits and the ultimate happiness of society; and there- 5 | 
fore it seems. to follow, that human laws ought not to inter- 
pose, nay, cannot interpose, to prevent the communication of 
sentiments, and opinions of voluntarily assemblies of men; 
all which is true, with this single reservation—that thôse 
assemblies are to be so composed, and so conducted, as not to 
_ endanger the public peace and good order of the government 
under which they live. 0 | 
« Gentlemen, I shall not now state to you, that Associa- 
tions and assemblies of men, for the purpose of obtaining a : 
reform in the interior constitution of the British parliament, 1 
ae simply unlawful ; but, on the other hand, I must state, 
they may, if I may say so, degenerate and become unlawful in 
tie highest degree, even to the enormous extent of the crime 
of high treason. Gentlemen, to prove this, let us imagine to 


„ ö y 


* 
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ourselves this case: A few well. meaning men conceive, that 
they and their ſellow. subjects laborr under some grievances 
They assemble peaceably to deliberate on the means of ob- 
taining redress. The number increases, the discussion grows 
animated, eager, and violent. A rash measure is proposed, 
adopted, and acted upon. Who can say where this will op, 
and that those men who originally assembled peaceably, shall 
not finally and suddenly, perhaps, involve themselves in the 
crime of high treason ? It is impossible to say how far an im- 

tuous man may precipitate such assemblies into crimes of un- 
oreseen magnitude and danger. But let it be considered, that 
bad men may also find their way into such assemblirs, and use 
the innocent purpose of their association as a stalking horse to 
their purposes of a very diſſerent complextion. How easy for 
sucli men to practise on the credulity and enthusiasm of honest 
men, lovers of their country, loyal to their prince, but per- 
haps eagerly bent on some speculative improvement in the 
frame and interior mechanism of the law. If we suppose 
bad men to have once gained an ascendency in an assembly of 
this description, popular in its constitution, and viewingpopu- 
lar obiects, it will be easy for such men to implicate such an 
asstmbly in tlie most dreadful excesses. Thus far am I speak- 
ing in general, merely to illustrate this pre position; that men 
who assemble to procure a reform in parliament, may involve 


themselves in the guilt of high treason. The notoriety of 
these associations leads me to suppose, that the pr. ict of a 


Convention of the people, tobe à embed under tui advice 


and direction of some of those socic ties, or of deleg ites trom 


them, will be the leading fact, which will be laid before you 
in evidence, respecting the conduct and ::cacures of tnese Age 
sociations; a project which, perhays, in other times, would 


be hardly thought worthy of much cen ideration; but, in 
these our days, when it has been attempted to put iu execution, 


in a distant part of the united kingdom, and tha example ot a 
neighbouring country betore our eyes, it lias become deserved- 
ly an object of the jealousy of the law. Gentlemen, it will 
be your duty to give it the most se:ious attention to 5ſt it to 
the bottom, to consider every part of it by itself, and as it 
Stands connected with other parts, and to draiv the concluson 
of fact, as to the existence, nature, and object of tnat propos d 


Convention, from the whole of the evidence. As to bodies 


of men having been connected together, having voted differ- 
ent resolutions at different meetings, and as to several prepa- 


rations of offensive weapons, and of the adoption of the lan- 


guage of the Convention of France, who have possessed 
the government of that country, I do not-dwell on these par- 


ticulars, because I consider them not as substantive treasons, 
but as circumstances of evidence tending to ascertain the true 


nature of the object which those persons had in view. It does 


þ 
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not fall within the province of this charge to consider that 


evidence in detail. M present duty is to inform you what 15 
the lau upon matter of fact, which in your judgment Stall be 
the 1e:ult of the evidence. I presume l have Sufficiently ex- 
plaĩined to you, that a project to bring the people together in 
a Convewion, in imitation of tho-e Nvvivaal Conventions of 
France, ia order to usurp the government of the cuuntry ; and 
also one step taken towards bringing it abc.ut, would be a 


Case of no didiculty. It would be the clearest high treason. 


I: would be compa>sinz and imagining the king's death, a: d 


ust only his deuth, but the death and destruction of al order, 


religion, law, all property, all security for the lives and liber- 


ties of the king's subjects. 


& That which remains to be considered, is the project of a 
convention, having for its objects to effect a change in the 
mote of representing the people, and obtaining annual par- 
Iirmments. And here the project of such a convemion, taking 
it o be criminal, may be criminal in different degrees, ac- 
c irding to il e case in evidence, by which you will examine 
te true nature aud extent of the pl.n, and manner in which 


it is intended to operate; and it will become an object of 


great importai ce under u hat c'ass of crime it ought io be 
la:d. In deciding on the complexion and qual:ty ot this pro- 


| Ject of convention, you will lay down one principle, which is 


never to de depar ed trom—rth it alterations in the representa- 
tion of the people in pa-lianzent, or in the law for holding 
e eee Fg can only be effected by the author,ty of king, 
Re | 


rds, and Commons, in partiane:n assem' led. 
«© ]his being taken as a found tion, it seems to ſollow as a 


necessary cn:equence, that a pr.:ect of a counvent:on, which 
should have for its object tlie obtaining a parliamen ary re- 


form, and that ob;cct only but the attaining it without the au- 
thorit of parliament, and steps taken upon it, would be high 
treason in all the actors of it. For this 15 a censpiracy to 
orvertura the government. The government cannot be said 
to exist, if the functions of legislation are usurped for one 
moment; and then it becomes of little consequence, indeed, 


thit the original consp'rators at first perhaps only had in 


View a plan of moderate reform. In the nature of things, a 


pon er once uzurped is out of their hands and beyond the 


reach of their contronl. A conspiracy of th's nature is, 
therefore, at best a cons, acy to overturn the government, in 
order © new model it, whicn is in eif-ct 10 introduce anarchy, 
aud that which anarchy mas ciiance to bring along with it, 
after the king may be brought to the scaffold, ana the country 
way have suffered all the miseries which bloodshed and civil 
war may produce. : | 
Gentlemen, whether the project of a Convention, which 


has for its object the collecting rog-ther a power which sn 


| FS: ES 
overawe the Legislative Body, but not suspend it, and should 
extort a Parliamentary Reform—whether this will amount to 
High Treason, and to the specific High Treason of compas- 
sing and imagining the King's deuh, is a more doubtful 
question. Thus far i_clar.—A force upon the Parliament 
must be manifestly directed against the King, who is an in - 
tegral part of it. It must reach the King, or it can have no 
effect at all.ä— The laws are -naRed in Parliament by the 
King together with and by he T.ords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled. A force meditated against his person is, 
therefore, a force metlitatec. aganst the King, and seems to 
fall within the enses described avainst the King, to force him 
to alter the measures of his Government. Put in that case 
it does not appear to me that 1 am warranted by the author's _ 
ties, to state it to you as clear law, that the raising such a 
force constitutes the crime of iligh Trcason. What the law 
is, and what would be the effect of the circumstances of such 
a force to be employed against the King in person, in the ex- 
ercise of the highest functions of his Royalty; what will be 
the effect of this, will be fit io be solemnly considered and 
determined when the case shall arise. | | 
„ go un to state to you as clear, that the project of a 
Convention, having tor its sole object a peaceable application 
to the wisdo:a of Parliament, by peiition for a Parliamentary 
Reform, und leaving it to Parliament to exercise their own 


discretion on the subject, cannot uf itself be ranked among 


this class of offences. 
„ Gentlemen, you now proceed on these several articles of 
inquiry. If you find that the parties that shall be accused 
before you, have been pursuing lawful ends by lawful meanr, 
or have been «nly indiscreet, or, at the worst, if crimina', 
that they have not been criniual to extent of High Trea«or', 
tlien say, the b. lis - hat shall be presented to you are not true bill. 
But if any of those persons shall appear to you 10 have e 
gitzed in that traiterous and detestible conspiracy already de 
Cr ibed; or if, without any formal design to go the tull length. 
of that conspiracy, they have acted a part to bring about an 
alteration in the riouse of Commons, without the authority 
of Parliament, b, an usurped power, andhive taken upon them. 
selves the ſunc:ion uf Legislation, and conspired to subvet 
the ex'st:ing Laws and Constitution, you will then,do that 
wich belong io your office to do. 5 . 
In the third view of the case of these persons, if you 
find them involved and proceeding on a design to collect peo- 
ple together against the legislative authority of the country, 
for the purpose f overawing the Part:ament, but not sus- 
pending its functions, and so compelling the King, Lords, 
and Commons, in Partiament assembled, to enact laws for 


0 
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holding Annual Parliaments, &c. perhaps it may be admitted, 
in respect of the extraordinary nature, the dangerous extent, 


and the very criminel complexion of such a conspiracy, that 
this case, which I state as rew 4.d deubtful, chould be put 
into a judicial course H enquiry, that it may be knoun 
whether it dess or does not amount to High Treason. | 

Gentlemen, I will not o en to you the law of the mispr: - 


Sion of Treason, because I am not awars that there are any 
persons comm. ted tor that offence, ant because I have 1.0 


reason ther c fore to suppose that there will be any prosecutions 
preferred for that fence, The offence is the concealing of 

reason. be punthinent is a most severe one 1 hope 
the nece>sity of the times will „ot stille the humani'y of the 
times, and Cu... us to put this law in execut on. 


Gentlemen, 1 now dismiss vou, being conndent that your 


judgment will {ret you to those conclusions which may 


clear inn cent men from all suspicion of guilt, bring the 


guilty to condign punishment, preserve the life of our gra- 
cious Sovere gn, secure the stability of our Goverment, ad 
maintain the publ c peace, in which comprehensive term is 


inciu:ed the welfare and happiness of the people, under the 
protection of the laws and liberties of this kingdoin.““ 


After this charge was delivered, the witnrsses, who were 
to give evidence before the Grand Jury, were zworne in. No 
fewer than gb witnesses were sworn to give cvidence on one 


THE INDICTMENT. 


MIDDLESEX to Wit THE JURORS for our Sovereign 
Lord the King upon their oath present. That Thomas 


Hardy, late of Westnünster, in the County of Middlesex, 
Shoemaker, John Horn Tock, late of Wimbledon in the 
County of Surry clerk, John Augustus Bonney, late of the 

parish of Saint (ziles in the Fields, in the County of Middice 


sex, afores.:id gentleman Stewart Kyd, late of London, 


Esquire; Jeremiah J:yce, late of the parish of Saint Mary-le- | 


Bone, otherwise Marybone, in the County of Middlesex 


aſoresaid gentlemen; Thomas Wardle, late of London, gen- 

late of the parish of Saint Mary 
le-Bone, otherwise Marybone aforesaid in the County of 
Midalesex, aforesaid geitleman; John Richter, late of 


vieman; Thomas Holcroft, 


Westminster, in the said County of Middlesex, gentlemen; 


Matthew More, late of Westminster, in the County Middle» 


sex aforesaid, gentleman; ohn Thelwall, late of Westmin- 
ster, ja the County of i-liddlesex, aſoresaid gemileman; 


| Richard Hodgson, late of Westminster, in the County of 
Middlesex atvresaid, hatter and John Baxter, late of the 


( ur ) 
parish of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, in the County of Mid- 


dlesex aforesaid, abourer, being subjects of our aid Lord 


the King, not having the fear of God in their hearts, nor 
weighing the duty ot their allegiance, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil as false traitors against 


our said Lord the King. their supreme, true, lawful and 


undoubted Lord; and whoily withdrawing the cordial love 


and true and due obed:ence which every true and faithful 


Subject of our said Lord the King should and of right ought 


to bear towards our said Lord the King; and contriving with 
all their sirengtli in ending traiterous!y to break and disturb 


the peace and common tranquility of this kingdom of Great 
Britain; and stir, move and excite insurrectiun, rebeilion 


and war against our Said Lord the King within this kingdom; 


and to subvert and alter the legislature, rule and government 


now duly and happily established in this kingdom; and to | 


depose our said Lord the King from the royal state, title, 
power and government of this kingdom; and to bring and 
put our said Lord the K:ng to death on the first diy of March 
in the thirty-third year of the reign of our S:rereign Lord 
the now King, and ou dwers other days and times as well 
before as aiter, at the parish of Saint Giles aturesaid, in the 
County of Middlesex, atoresaid; malic:ously and traitrously 


with torce and arms, &c. did, amongst themselves and to- 
ether, with divers otliier traitors wizose names are to the 


sud jurors unknown, conspire, co:;npass, imagine and i:tend__ 
to stir up, move aud excite 3n:.u;irection, rebe;lion aud war 


against our sad Lord the King wituin this kingdo:a of Great 


Lritain ; and to subvert and alter ite Legislature, Rule and 


Government now duly and happily establisned within this 
Kingdom of Great Britin; and to depuse our s. ud Lord the 


King from the royal state, title, power and governinent of 

this kingdom, and to bring and put our said Lord the King 

to death. J | 5 PR 
AND TO FULFILL, periect and bring to effect their 


most evil and wicked treason and treasonable compas- ings 


and imaginations aforesaid, they the said Thomas Hardy, 


John Hor:.e 1ovke, John dugustus Bonney, Stewart Kyd, 
Jeremiah Joyce, 1 homas Wardle, 1 homa$ Holcroit, Jutin 


Kuchier, Matthew Mort, John Tizlaal, Ricuard Hoog-on 
and John Baxter, as suchi false traitors as aforesaid, wih 
force and arms on the sid fr>t day of March, in the tlüriy- 


third year atoresat{, and on divers other days and tines, as 
well before as after at the parish of Saint Giles aforesaid, in 


the couny of Middlesex àteresaid, maliciousty and trauer- 


ously die meet, cen-pirc, consult and agree among them- 


selves and together, wit divers other false traitors, whose 


names are to the sad jurors unknown, to cause and procure 


2 Convention and Meeting of divers zubjects oi our Said 


= „ | 
Lord the King, to be assembled and held within this king 

dom, with intent, and in order that the persons to be as- 
sembled at such Convention and Meeting should and might, 


wickedly and traiterously without, and in defiance of the 


authority and against the will of the Parliament of this king- 
dom, subvert and alter, and cause to be subverted and al- 
tered the legislature, rule and government now daily and 
| happily established in this kingdom; and depose, and cause 


to be deposed our said Lord the King from the royal state, 


title, joe and government thereof. 

WE FURTHER TO FULFILL, perfect and bring to 
effect their most evil and wicked treason and treasonable 
compassings and imaginations aforesaid, and in order the 
more readily to assemble such Convention and Meeting as a- 
foresaid, for the traiterous purposes aforesaid, and thereby to 
accomplish the said purposes, they the said Thomas Hardy, 


John Horne Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stewart Kyd, 
Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas Holcroft, John 
Richter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, Richard Hodgson 
and John Baxter, as such salse traitors as aforesaid; together 


with divers other false traitors, whose names are to the 


Jurors aforesaid unknown on the said first day of March, in 


the thirty- third vear aforesaid ; and un divers other days and 
times, as well before as after, wi.h force and arms at the 
_ parish of Samt Giles aforesaid, in the county of Middlesex 
_ afvresaid, maliciously and traiterously did compose and wiite, 
and did then and there maliciously and traiterously cause to 


be composed and u ritten divers books, pamphlets, letters, 
instructions, resolutions, orders, declarations, addresses and 
wriiings ; and did then and there maliciously and traiterously 
publish, and d:d then and there maliciously and traiterunsly | 
cause to be published divers other books, pamphlets, letters, 


ius ructions, re:olutions, orders, declaratious, addresses and 
writings so respectively composed, written, published, and 
caused to be composed, wiiiten and published, purporting 
and containing therein, an eng other things, inc:tements, en- 


couragen ents and ex Horta: ions to move, Seduce and persuade 


the subjects ef our said Lord the King to choose, d:spute and 


send persons as delegates io compose and constitute Such 


Convention and Meeting as afure:aid, to be so holden as 
atvieaid, for the traneruus purposes atouresaid. 


AND FUR [HER TO FULFILL, perfect and bring to 


_ effect their inost evil and wicked treason and trea>on..ble com- 
_ pasSings and imaginations afjorezaid ; and in order the more 
readily and eliectually to as:emble such Cuuvention and 


Meeting as aſoresaid, for the traite: ous purposes aforesaid ; 
and thereby to accomplish the said purposes they, the said 


homas Hardy, John Horne Tooke, Johu Augustus Bonney, 
Stewart Kd, Jeyemiah Joyce, 1 homas Wardle, Thomas 
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Holcroft, John Ritchter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, 
Richard Hodgson and John Baxter, as such false traitors as 


atort said, on the said first day of March, in the thirty-third 


:ear aforesaid, and on divers other days and times, as well 
pa as after, with force and arms at the parish of Saint 
Giles aforesaid, in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, did 
meet, consult and del iberate among themselves and together, 


with divers other false traitors, hose names are to the said 


ig unknown, of and concerning the calling and assemb- 
ing such Convention and Meeting as aforesaid, for the trait - 
erous purposes aforesaid ; and how, when and where such 


Convention and Meeting should be assembled and held, and 
by what means the subiects of our said Lord the King should, 
and might be induced and moved to send persons as delc- 
gates to compose and ronstitue the same. . | 


AND FURTHER TO FULFILL, perfect and bring te 
effect their most evil and wicked treason and treasonable com- 
passings and imaginations aloresaid ; and in order the more 
readily and effectually to assemble such Convention and 


Meeting as atoresaid, for the traiteruus purposes aforesaid, 


and thereby to accomplish the came purposes, they, the said 
Thomas Hardy, John Horne Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, * 


Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas 
 NRicrof?, i, : 
| R:chard Hodgson and John Baxter, as such false traitors as 
atoresaid, together with divers other false traitors vrho e names 
are to the juiors aforesaid unknown, on tlie said first day 
_ of March, in the thirty- third year aforesaid ; and on divers 


ohn Ritchter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, 


other days and times, as well before as after, with force and 


arins, at tlie parish of Saint Giles aforesaid, in the county of 


Middlesex atoresaid, maliciously and traiterously did coſtsent 
and agree, that the said Jeremiah Joyce, jg Augustus 
Bonney, John Horne Tooke, Tuomas Wardle, Matthew 
Movie, John Thelwall, Join Baxter, Richard Hodgson, une 


John Lovett, one William Sharpe, and one Joha Pcearwa 


Should meet, confer and co-operate among themselves, and, 


together with divers other taise traitors, whose names are to 
tne said jurors unknown, for, and tuwards the calling and 
assembling such Convention and Meeting as aforesaid, tor the 


iraiterous purposes atoresaid. | 
AND FUR THER TO FULFILL, perfect and bring to 


eſtect their most evil and wicked treason and treasonable com- 


pa>sin;.s add imaginations atoresaid, they, the said Thomas 


_ Hardy, John Horne Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stewart 
| Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Waryle, Thomas Holcroft, 


John Kitchter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, Richard 
Hogs u and Jolm Baxter as 28 talse rar urs as atoresud ; 


* 
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tagether with divers other false traitors whose names are to 
the jurors aforesaid unknown on the first day of March, in 
the thirty- third year aforesaid, and on d.vers other days and 
times, as well before as after, with force and arms at the 
parish of Saint Giles aforesaid, in the coun'y of Midclesex 
afore:aid, maliciously and traiterowly did cause and procure 
to be made and provided, and did then and there malicion>ly 
and traiterously consent and agree to the making and pro- 
viding of divers arms and offensive weapons; to wit, guns, 
musquets, pikes and axes, for the purpose of arming divers 


subjects of said Lord the King, in order, and to the intent, 


that the same subjects should and might unla fully, forcibly 
and traiterously oppose and withstand our said Lord the King 


in the due and lawiul exercise of his royal power and autho- 


rity, in the execution of the laws and statutes of this realm; 


and should and might unlawiully, forcibly and traiterou-ly sub- 


vert, and alter, and aid, .nd ass:st in subverting altering, withe 
out, and in defiance of theautl.orit:, and against the will ol the 
Parliament of this kingdom, the Legislature, Rule and Govern- 
ment now dul) and happ.ly establ shed in this kingdom; and 


depose, and aid, and azs'st in deposing our sud Lor:i the 
King from the royal state, tile, power and goverument of 


this kingdom 


AND FURTHER TO rolriLl. perfect and br'ng to 


effect their most cv and wicked treas'm and treasonable 
compassings and imaginations atore said, they the said I homas 
Hardy, John Horne Looke, Jom gugustus Bunney, Stewart 


Kyd, Jeremiah Jo ce, Thomas Wartle, Thomas Holcroft, 


John R. chter, #iat:hew NMovure, John Ihelwall, Richard 
Hodgson, and John Baxter, as such fals: rraito: s as aforesaid, 
with force and arms on the said first day of March in tie 
thirty-third year atc res: ud, and on divers vtliier days and times 


as well befor: as ater at the parish of St Gilcs afcresaud, 


in the county of Middles:'x atorcsaid, milie ously and traitor- 
ously did net, conspire, consult, af agree among them- 
Seives and with divers other talse t:aitors whose names are 
to the said Jurois unknown, to raise, levy, and make Insur- 


rection Rebellion and War, within this kingdom of Great 


Britain against our said Lord the King. 


AND FURTL:ER TO FULFILL perfect and bring to 


eftect their ust evil and wicked treason and treasonable 


cCompassings and imaginations aforesaid, they the sad Thomas 


Hardy, Johu Horne Tooke, Joh Augustus Bonney, Stewart 
Kyd, j<:emiah Joyce, Ihomas Wardie, Thomas Holcrott, 


John Richter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwali, Richard 
Hodgson, and John Baxter, as such talse traitors as aforesaid, 


on the said first day of March, in the thirty-third year aſore- 
said, aud on divers otler days and times, as well beture as 


o ind IVC. te 
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after, at the parish of St Giles aſoresaid, in the county of 
Middlesex atoresaid, with force and arms maliciously and 
t: aitorously did meet, conspire, consult, and agree among. 
themselves, and together with divers other fals- traiturs whose 


names are to the said Jurors unknown unlawfully wickedly 


and trai;orously to gubvert aud alter, and cause t be sub- 
verted and altered, the Legislature, Rule and Governmenz 
now daly and happily establised in this king lom ; and to de- 
p $- nd cause to» be deposed, our said Lord the King from 
ther val state, tit e. pos er and gore; ument of this nigdom. 
END FURTHER TO FULFILL pertect and b ing to 
efect ther most evil and wicked treason and reasonable: 
ceompassinzs and imaginaions uti read, aud in order the 
ore readily and effestually to bring about such subversion 
aiie ation and deposition as last ao: cad, they the said ho- 
mis Hardv, John Hlorne Locke, John Augustus Bonny, 
Stevart Kid, Jeremah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, 1homes 
Halo oft, fuhn Rictier, Matthew Moore, John Thel+ alt, 
Rel. d tied, and John BPax'ciy, as such false frattors as 
aloe id, toether with divers other false traitors, white 
name are to the ] rors atores:id unkn wa on the said first dax 


of Match, in the thirty. third year atoresa'd, and on divers 


other dus and times, as well befu.e as atter, at the parish of 
St Giles ateresud, in the county of Midd esex aturevaid, w ih. 
force ant arms miliciousl and traitorousy dd prepare and 
COmpoSe, aud 49 then and there ma'iciously and traitoro sy 
cause to prucute to be x-ropared and compose d, divers buok:, 


5 panipulets, ſeitens, 4eclarat:ons, instructions, rèesotutions, or- 
ders, widiessrs, and wriaungs, and did then and there ma- 
liciously and trai:orously pablisn and disperse, and did then 
und there ma iciously and tratoròusly cause and procare to 


be pul-li>hed and dispersed, divers other buuks, pamphlets, 


letters, declaratiuns, instructions, resolutions, orders, addree- 
ses, and writings, the aid £cveiai books, pamplilets, letters 
declarations, instructions, resolut cus, oi ders, addiesses, and 


wrilngs, so respectively preparea, compo>cil, published, dis- 
per>ed, and caused : te re pared, composed published, and 
diser sed, as last atoresaid piir porting and containing there- 
in, (an. ongst Oter ting) im citements, encouragements, ex- 
hortations, to move, inguce, and porsuade the subjects af our 
said Lord the Kinn, to awd ana a-sist in carry ing into ettect 


such trato: o Subs ersten, alteration, aud deposition as last 


2 0 c ad, and alte containing tberein amongst other things 
intormat ons, instructions, aud directions to the s:idjects of 
cur said Lord ihe King how, when and upon what occasions 
the tiamorous purposes last afure>aid should and night be 
Gariicd into elect. | 
Ca 


% 
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AND FURTHER TO FULFILI. perfect and brinp te 
effect their most evil and wicked treas'n and treasonable 
dompassings and imaginations atorevaid, they the said I ho- 
mas Hardy, John Horne Tcoke, John Augustus Bonney, 
Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah Joice, Thomas Wardle, Thomas 
Rolcroft, John Richter, Ma'tt ew Moore, John Thelwall, 
Richard HBoigson and John B:ixter, as such false traitors vs 
aforesaid, tagether with divers other false traitors, u hose 
names are to tie aid tors unknowns, on the said tfirst day of 


March, in the thirtv-ti-ird year afo6:-$:1d, and on divers other 


days and times, as well betore as atter, at ihe patish of Saint 
Giles aforesaid, in the county of Niddie:ex aforesauid; wih 


force and arms mal; ci ad traveronsly did procure and 
provide, and did then and ture malicionsly and traiteronsly 
cuuse and procure to be pres ided, and d.d then and there, 
mal:ciously aud tratcrously coigcnt and agree to the Procue 
ring aud providing arni any «if ure weapons, (to wit) gi. ns, 


musquets, pikes, aud axe; ihercu nh to levy and wage war, 


inst rectiom and rebellion aan yur san Lord the King, 
within th's kingdom, against the duty of the allez:ance of 
them, the said Thomas H. rudy; John Horne Toke, John 
Augustus Bonney, Stewart K) d, Jeremiah Joyce, 1 homas 


Wardle, Themas Holcrofi, John Richter, Mat hew Moore, 
John Thelwall, Richard tlodgson, and John Baxter, against 


the peace of our said Lord the now King, lis c: own avd. 
dignity, and against the form or the statute in that (use 


1: ace and provided. | | 
Friday Ocioler, 24. . | 
This day at eight in the muiping, the Sheriffs, in their 


car riages, attended by the Under Sherifis, the City Marshals 
en horseback, and the Marctiuls men, topt ther wilh a sticug 


party of Shereffs Officers and Constables, proceeded from 


Guilihall to the Tower, and having Stopped at the outer 


gate, Sherifl Eamer sent a messunge to the commander of the 
Guard, desiring bis attendante; to u hom he produced an 
order of the Pr.vy Counc ! to deliver imo the Sherifl's charge 
the following state prisoners; Thomas Hardy, Jolin Horne 
'Tooke, John Augustus Bunney, Stewart Kyd, Rev, Jeremiah 
Joy ce John Richcer, and Jon Thelwall, „„ 

In about halt an hour the prisoners were Erought out, 
under the escort of a Captain's guard, and, upon their de- 
livery, the Sheriits 2ave a turmal receipt to the Licuicnant of 
the toner, hr his Deputy, for their bodies. LEI 

They were placed in three coaches, one of the Sheriſſ's car- 


riages leaving tlie processiun, the prisoners tullowing, and the 
ober Sneriff and luis tram ctosing. The Sneriſts others wore, 


en honeback, aud had their hangers draw u. 
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Particular aver ue. 


tive à due soicmnitv upon thts awful orcas on. 


SS. 

Al on: ten they arrived at Neu gate, u here he Þr1S0OLE8 
vere :at:ly odged under the care of Mr. Ku by, the keepers 
who conducted them to ine state side of the prison, and 
placed them in seven diff rent rooms, which had been pre- 
pared for heir reception | 

The Lord Mayer and Sheriffs have ordered the different 
avenues to the Sesstons-Llouse to be cheircled with strong 
baticadoes, and a bar to carh. wih 4 superscription, con- 
taining the names of persoN> v ho are 0 be admitted at tha: 

Tue officers have a peremptory order, that no others are 
to le admitted, under any pretext whatever, FO 

le $eais tor the Jury will contain one hundred and 
cighty- even. The cusnions tar tien we:e sent in Frinax 
biyht by Nr Plitiips, and every precauuon is taken to pre- 
| Ota Fi er, Stada. O cher 25. es 
The Court being adjott ned until this day, for further peo 


cecding on ihe trial of the ditieren: persons committed forHigh 


Treavn, the following judges, &c. met the Lord Mavur ;— 
Chief Justice Evie, President of the Commission; Mr. Justice 
G3: vec, Vir. Baron ilgtham, Lord Chief Baton, and Mr. 
Juszice Bulle — +Iderman Pickett, Flomer, Gall, Newman, 


Anderson. Macaulev, and Ciark. | 


The Comt being opened, the following prisoners were set 
to the ba— TIνι Ha dy, un Horne Troke, John aug uetus 


Bonney, Stei.ard hyd, Jeremiah Frvee, Thomos Holcrefe, Juln 


Ri liter. John Teal, and Jon Bactr i hey wire ar- 
raigned in the usual form. They all pleaded nat guilty. 
Mr. Boancy ant Mr. Dhelwall ob ested ro the torm vf the 


Indictment, the 1 lace of their residence being laid in the in- 


dictment at St. Giies's Middiesex, when Mr. Bonney lived 


at St. Pancras, and Mr. Thelwall wiih.n the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which were neither of them within the parish of St. 


Giles, bur they waved all ob ect ons, as they wished their 


trial to be finished as soon as possible. 


Mr. Teoke and Mr. Bonney informed the Court, in a short 


and concise shcech, thatthey ha i no: the ten days allowed thein 


by the Act of Parliament in cases of Freason, and that they 
had net an opportunity of seeing their Counsel, who were 
to have dined with them the day they ware removed fran 
the Tower, which was very unexpected, as they were re- 
moved to Newgate on the Friday, when they did not expect 


to be removed until the Saturday 


Mr. honney afterwards said, hat as his trial could not 
come on for some time, he uv ould thank che Court to remand © 
him to the Tower: he said he had been treated there with the 
utmost humanity by the Governor for twenty troo-weeks, and had 
every liberiy which persons in their situation could expect, 


Wc 


The apart tn:2:'s in Neu gate were so cles, thut he could 
not invre his Cons 1 into tem; but in the name of them 
all, he requested they would let them have all p's8ivle accom- 
modation in their poter. He said Mr. Kirby and his people 
had uscd them very well since they had been there 

Chief justice Eyre said he con.d nut remand them to the 
Tower, they ms! +pply elsewhere. 

Mr. Sheriff Eamer as>ured the Court, that they shouid 
have the best acc: mmoda' icon they c:nld afford them. 

Mr. Erskine moved the Court on behalf of the prisoners, 
that their trials should not come on until Tuesday morning 
instend of Monday, as the prisoners were not as vet prepared. 

Mr. Attorney Genecal Sd, as it was the prisoners wish, 
he would consent to it. 

The Sheriffs were requested to summon the Jury for Tues- 
day morning, at seven v'clock, as the Chief Jus ice did not 

wich the Jury to attend en Monday, and be >ent home again 
without doing any thing. 

Council tor the Crown who de l Attorney Ge- 
.neral, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Law, fir. Oy and 
_ Mr. Knapp. 

Counsel for the prisoners—Erskine and G. TR 

Monday, Oi, 27. 5 
The Court met this day ty adjourn to Tuesday, as a mere 
. matter of torn. | 


1 Tursday, 04. 28. 
| T his morning at eight o'clock the court was opened, an 
Mr. Thomas Hardy put to the bar. The Clerk of the ar 
rains having preceeded to call over the panel of the Jury, a 


number of persons were dee:ned neligible to serve, un 8 


of not being possessed of fret holds iu the County of Mid- 
dlesex. Thiriy-four of ih panel vere challenged by the 
prisoner's counsel, but no reason for such challenge was as- 
signed. The following gentlemen were sworn on the Jury. 
immed ately after which the trial commenced, 


THOMAS BUCK, Esq. Afton. 
THOMAS WOOD, Coal Merchan?. Y 
WILLIAM FRASER, Queen Square. 
ADAM STI AINMETZ, iscu.t Baker. 
JOHN CONOP, Distiller. 
JOHN MERCER, Meal Man. 
THOMAS SAYER, Bw. 

RICHARD CARTER, paddington-street. 
NATHANIEL STONARD, Starch Maker. 
JOSE Pil NICOL, Gear. Farmer. 

JOHN CARRINGTON, Esq. Beewer · | 

9 AINSLEY, St. George's, Coal Merchant. 
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The inckct ment being read, in which were included the 
charges of Nine overt Acts of Treason: the lending Counsel 
for the Crown stated the indictments in short; after Mr. 
Att :rney General rose, and stated the great var cty of par- 
ticulets which would be adduced in the couse of the c vi: 
dende. The learned gentleman stated the ats, charged 
.again<t the prisoner at the bar, cam most clearly and evi 
den ly within the description of the venerable and revercd 
Statute of the 25th of Edward III. whereby the cenpassn;s 
and imagining the :{eath of tlie King or Queen a this enim, 
is declared to be High Treason, Tr. Attorney General 
said, that in passing the Hates Crore Act, it vas found 
necessary ta part with a portion f the iberties of the people, 
to guard against those Niberttics be ng ali-cnated for ever; and 
the popular and political societies, under a variety of ceno- 
minations, estiblished in diderent parts of the lungdom, had 
purſued a cont]uct which made it the ingiepenzebie vnty of | 
the legiclature to $vsp{::d that act, and framed a law tor the 
suppression of such meetings in different paris of the Kings 
dom, as by their proceedings se med Coiculated to throw this 
country into à state ut anarchy, contussion and Lioodsled,. 
Sinviar to that prevailing in France. Tlcchener hat been 
a very active meinber of the I.on-lon Curt onding Society, 
and 1. Society for Constitutional Infarmation, and his name 
uus affixed, as would be proved to the Jury, to man Letters, 
Papers ani Revolutions, address*d to different s cieties in 
. Sheffield, Huddersfield, Nlanche ster. Norwich, Birmingham, 
&c. and tending 10 Spirit up the people io insurtestion and 
4 rebellion. The tesolutzons aud exhortations which the pri- 
N soner, in conjunction with other persons included in te same 
| indictment, th-uzh they were to be Separately tricd, were 
3 manifestly calc.lated to di>poil the King of bis Crown an! 
ö Dignity, and to superscde the functwas of the executive 
power, and c&ablish a new and unheurd- of order of things. 
| in civilised scciety. . 8 
The written evidence which the learn d gentleman would 
| have to submit to the consideration of the jury would, he was 
| confident io say, be any convincing :0 them, that a most 
{ -— daring and dangerous conspiracy had not only teen formed, 
but even brought to a degree of maturity that seemed to 
Portend the most imminent danger to the state. To compass, 
imagine, or co'-tiive the dearth of the king, was an act of 
high treason ; and the daring projects hat had been enteted 
into by the clubs in different parts of ile count: y had most 
incontestably that vbrect in view. 3 5 
The king is bound by the >0'emn obligation of his coro- 
nation oath to govern the nation according to the $'a'utes 
agreed upon in Parliament; and the personal safety of the 
King is of so high importance ; that his lite cannot be endan- 
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gered, without the saſety of the state being put into a preca- 
rious stuntion; and therefore to conspire against the safety 


ot the King, must be construed into treason; for ho altera- 


tion could be attempted in the 8vstem of the govern nent uf 
this country, without endangering the Safety of the King. 


The prisoner was a member bath of the Constitutional 
Society, and the Lon:lun Cou:responding Soc et, which the 
learned ventienen deemed to be the trading Secicties insti- 


ti:ted ostendibly far procuring a reform in par!timentary 
re res“ nation, but whose object was to introduce a sestem 


of policy in ilus country founded cn the example of that 


inst.tuted in France, wherebye that nation had b- en involved. 


ina State of tlie most lamentable m1zery and distress. 

Mr. Attorney General 1ead a great number of letters he. 
tween the :cveral $vc vices in London and those in different 
parts of the country, commenting upon each, and dra ing 


tic general conclusien: thut they wer written in pursuance 


of a carefully digested and tf ly prosecuted plan, not for 
eftecting a reform in, but for eſtect:ng a total alteration in the 


system of the government of this country, It was no! meant 
to apply to parliament for ellecting a reform in the represen- 


tative body, for it was dec ared in the le:ters, res lation, 


and other papers rend to the tury, and which would hese- 
after come betore thein in the former evidence, that it von 
be absurd and nugatory to apply to parliament for redress of 
the supposed grievances ;z nay the competeacy even of Parla- 
ment «as denied; and the people engaged 1.1 the conspiracizs 


to bring about a total change in the management of p.blic 


affairs had that it was in the co op: ration of their on fc 
and exertions, that t'.e. were io depend tor the attainment 


uf die bet of their wihes. 


la the laws respect ng treason, there is nothing ambiguous 


und unccitain; but the wh le was laid down so ConSpicuouss 
that no m:sconcepti.ms cou} | easily take place; these the 
learned gentlemen i- hed to be understobd ws divinctly, dis- 
avowing de idea of imputing to the prisoner Cons ructive 


cas, since the nume vt ith offence specified in the 25 of 
Fdwud III. and the cha- ge fled ved in the inictment were 


perlectly cuincident, and were precisely spec fied in both. 


Io conspire to iinpriso n the Ring, or by threa's, or other 
violeni means to ende eur to che him by force to change | 


lis Counsellors, is an overt act of trea 01, as that may en- 


danger the lite of ty King, vio being bund by tis cotona- 
tion oath, to govern in conforiaay vith the Sfatu ec; woreed. 


on in parliament, misst, even a the hazard of lile, ant every 


thing else most dear to hin, treist Whatever Ove ures may 


be made to act otherwise than in exact observance ol tlie 
statutes of Parliament. | 
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The learned pentleman read a number of letters, resolu- 
tions, Kc. signed by the priscner, and others, addressed 
to him in capacity of Secrctary of the London Corresponding 
Scotty, containing the highest commendations of the po- 
lineal principles or the writings of Payne; and recommend 
ing the general adoption of those principles. | 
Conspiracy ts {run or depcse the King, without any 
intent:on napicted ws to tk 115 Jife, is an overt act of trea- 
son; for a5 judge Haie .ays, that is io despoil him of his 
kinulv governmct:', and Coneguent!; depose hm from his 
roh al tue, rule nd algntty Uh: rr ied pentleman Stated, 


that the prisviies had deen guilty ci 666443 piracy to depoze tie 


King by the means purssedd for termin a Convention, for 
super: ecding the civil and legislative consti uted authorities, 


and by the exertion of the phi sial force cf man, ko assume and 
exctvise ail rhe powers ot Government; and to conspire to 


de pose tlie Kun, was an overt act of treason, as that act ne- 


ceS5a11 y involved the Sing's lite in danger. 


Untertal sumtaze an ananal repre #.nmation, was the object 
that the several soctetics had jt vie; but no intimation was 


given in 5 of the acouunts or inimtes of their proceedings, | 


that to ata the eng of a refarm in the representation, they 


ment to apply to parijame if : on the contrary, it was declare 


cd tat an appcal to the constuuted pon ers of tue state would 


necessary prove ins ſteetun, and ther fore they must have re- 


course to the power res;ding in themselves., . 
lla ing wentoard ever; species of written evidence that 
would be produced to the jury; the learned gemleman said, 


that oral testimony would be given ot Mr. Hardy and th + 


ther per>una im vateuinthe netet:uem, (une, had been ted) 
hav.ug entered to a consziracy tur pros ding te mssives 
ana the menbe.s I the difte: ent socictics coi re Sspon ing and 


CU-UpPUralNng » ith hem; ai.d 11 would bc cicarty robe tnat 


there jubes, „tus, and of er o eazens were intended ty be 
made use di to oppese any Civil or military p- wer thet nieht 
nilettyt io dispeesg thin wen Assen en nat icy «to 
f cicd i0 cal Conventien v. the People. Ainong the in- 
S 214006 nes hs pil paired, he > ii, wis n. Species but Little 
kncun in dus co intry, ut! not ai all of late years. I hee 
were calied 1 gut Cats, bing uon vrought into such a torm 
aus Jas ing in M iteVar pst, 1c fονnts wourd be presented in 


every dicctin, and ii: Sc points penclating the hwots of the 


hues would prevent the appruca uf cavairy, Liv icarned 


gentieman tur a ven uf ine * ceediugs wt the mectinus at 
Chalk rarimy at >vcral Cher j laces in this country eld in 


Edinburg, and interied fiow te whole, that a trea>!nable 
combiuativn ivr affecting the dessruction of the King, and a 


-totai uvertii.row Ut the 5; cu Of te bitish Constitution, aud 


ciecting on the 11ins therevt a Spec ies of hurrid and Sanguin” 


| ( 22 b 
ary: Republicanism, similar to that prevailing in France. If 
the charges laid in the ind:ctment did not anunint to that kind 


of high treason mentioned in the act of King Edward, and 


specinied in the indictment, he would join in the prayer made 
in sax ing“ Geld the f rt50ner @ good deliverance. T he learne 


ed advocate concluded after having been upon his legs just 
eight hours and fifty nunuites, The court then adjourned tor 


one hour. 
The Court being resnmed, | 
Thomas AI'Lcan was the first witne's produced on the part 
oi ihe Oruwn, and vic of the Kiug's Nlessengers, swore, 
that on the 12'h of May, 1794, be vent tou tlie vine of the 


prisoner, Harde, and todk into his possession the fol ov ing. 
letter. The hand- wr.ting of the prisoner to which leiter 


uus proved by a witness named alerander Cra, wiv had 
scen him write; r. | 


A letter dared March 27. 1794, sened by the prisonsr as 
Se.retury to the London Corzesponding Society, to the 


Society in Scotland for Constitutinal Information; in 
which a full and complete Nep-ebentu ien of Parliament 
is declared to be the wish of the Socic:y, to be obtained 

in a peaceable n. anner. 55 | 6 
John Gurney, the next witness, a King's Messenger, proved 
also the Seizure of some papers in Hitdy's posse ion, which 


he marked in order Wo distinguish them; the hand-writing 


to winch was alto proved by the said Mr. Grant; they were 
as follous: | „ | 85 


A leuer da ed April 4, 1791, and various other letters 


from the Society, signed by Hardy, as Secretary, and 
addi esst d to v. rious Societies. 5 
A of em invariably staiing their object ta be a Parlia- 


men ay Retuim, and recommending to each other un uni- 


nuty and p! rs-V cance in their endeav..urs to obtain it. upon 
the plan, as Stated in sme, of Mr. Pitt, and the Dake of 


Richmond, and in others, without making any reference, on 


that ut Un.versal Suifrage. In a resolution passed by the 


London Cortesponding Society, and proved, more particus 


_ luriy ater Stating the wany giievances they supposed to exist, 
ang the incom; leie rep; e>entation of ile peopic, all of whom 


_ $1Ould pose ss that r.ght, who weie not incapacitated by 


want ot icuszon, o. the commission of som crime, and in- 


Stauc nt tuc Case of Bu minghau, wh:ch c- ntaine} 40, ooo 


inhabitants, Sh. ffield 30, Co, Leeds 20, 000, Wolverhampton 
aid vt. er places um epi esented; they think proper to adopt 


resolu os C establishing themselves into a Society, and. 


make various regulstious tur increasing the number and cor- 
xespondence, and promoting tne interest of the London Cor- 
responding Society. Several of the letters sent by the So- 
ciety ale on the subject of an Address to the French Con- 
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vention} on the glorions struggle made by them, and offer. 


ing to form correspondence and connection with them, but 
there ate many of them from the different Societies in answer, 
which do not accord with the measure. These letters also 
unfolded several writings, generally avowing the principles 
of the London Corresponding, and of the other Societies, to 


be those of good order; but in many of them there are very 


violent and strong assertions respecting the state of the House 
of Commons, tlie present war, and every grievance which 
can possibly be conjectured, and of the absolute neceffity of 
the utmost exertions to prevent a continuaiice of what is said 


to be slavery. One of tie most violent of them was read 


and proved by the witness, Cant, originally one of the 
members of the Society, who swore that tie reccived orders 
to print 5c copies, which were delivered by his warehouse- 
man to sone person, tor which he was paid by Hirdy, who 


afterwards informed him that Carter, the bi !-s:ick«r, was 


in custody, and as he understood for the oliice o. sticking 
them up in the metropuits ; and that he refused to comply 


with a request of printing a further quantity of them. 


Mr. W. IWoodfall was called tu prove the hu'::d-writing of 


Mr. Tote. Oi one pa er, the original pian of the London 


Correspouding S«cicty, he said that the in:erlineat ons were 
of that geniiemian's writing, but not the other part oi tle. 


paper. 


At about half past eleven o'clock, Nir. Erskine informed 
the Court, that in his opimon it as abs lutely necessary for 
tliem to come to some determination u spectin the adiourn-— 
znent of the trial, as ihe Court, the Jury, ard the Counsel, 
who were all but inen, could n:-1 possibly sit up till the „hole 


mass ot evidence was gone ii uugh on the part of the proce 


cution; that he should strongly recom nend it te his client 
to agree to the Jury being disunsscd, and suffered to 0 to 
their respective homes and families, en their pledeing iner 
word that they u ouid not sutler them elv.s to be pproached 
by auy person breathiag on the subject of the tria:; that it 
he could not put such confidence in them, he was convinced 
he Should have little weiglit with them in address:n, them 


upon their oaths. - 


Tine Lord President said, that the law was clear on the 
Subzect; vz. That no Juryman in any criminal cas, after 
evidence had b. en given on an issue, could possibl) be sepa- 
rated till after they had pronounced the. r verdict. he men- 
tioned a cose of a misdemeanor reported in the year books, 


14th ot Hemy VII. where the Jury appear to have adjourned 
for a « hole day, and it is not. easy to conceive twat they were 


not then separated, though tha. dues not clearly appear. He 
meutioned alzo a case where, from necessity, on account of a 


viloent tempest, the Jury were separated,—After Comments 


MW . 
ing on the present case, he, upon the whole, thought that 
there was such a necessity existed in it, as would justify him 
in a ournir, ; but the difficulty was for what time, and in 


what :nanne” the Jury should be disposed of. He considered 


the Count tc stand in a critical situation; and though at first, 
he ceme to wish to accommodate the Jury, by suſte rin 


them to take advantage of Mr. Erskine's proposal, yet he af- 


terwards saw difirulties in the way which had better be 
av6ied, particularly as the Sheriff had provided beds and ac- 
con modations for them. He told the Jury, who said they 


wished to be permitted io go home, that he was very sorry for 


it, but they must submit ro it. Uo | 
Ile Chief baron, with that humanity for which he is 30 


distinguished, observed, that it was more particularly neces. 
ary tor the Prisoner that an adjournment should take place, 


in as much as the Jury would be unable to pay that attention 
to the evidence they had to the specch of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, from their fatigue, and that it would consequemly 
make a deep impress on on them. | | 

Mr. Baron Hoinam was most decided]y! against the Jury 


being suffered to separate, as he toresaw many inconveniencies 


that might attend it, and there was no precedent to warrant 
such a meavure. | 55 Mg | 


The Court being of the above opinion, they adjourned at 


12 o'clock exactly, to 8 0'civik in the morning, and the Lud 
President ordered the Sierift to let them have every accume 
modatiou he cculd atterd. | g 5s 


Mr. Erskine, at the risiag of the Court, seid that tie 
u hole of the pajers ound in his client's possesston having 


been taken from him, and he not having been able to pro- 
cure access !0 them, it would he impossible for him, atrer 
Such a mues of evidence a> they contained was cro:.::ed upon 


him, should his reply be required at a time of the day con- 


venient tio them to continue the tria', with justice 10 his 
client, to be abir to answer the prosecution; and thereture, 
hoped, in tnat Cave, tor the indulgence d the Cour', by 


an ad ourn nent for an hour cr tuo only, to cable hn to 


consider it; he gave this notice to prevent any surprize. I he 
Lord Piesident informed him that the Court would cr: ainly 
graut his Client every ieasonable iidulgence. 
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No. II. will be publiſhed at 12 o'Clock 


at Noon Tomorrow. 


IWednesday 29. | f 

The Court was opened at a quarter past eight o'clock, and 
Mr. Hardy being put to the bar, a letter written to him, by 
Mr. Skirvingat Edinburgh read; this was to urge that no time 
should be lost in forwarding all poss:ble measures for the at- 
tainment of the great and important object the co-operating 
Societies, in the correspondence with each other had in 
view; and in this letter it was stated, that if the present op- 
portunity was nut taken advantage of, such another might 
not occur. Mr. Gurnel proved that he found this leticr in 
the possession of the prisoner. | „ 
Mr. Scotten being sworn, he deposed, that a warrant 
being issued to app: ciend Margarot and Skirving, a box war 
found belonging to the farmer in which among other papers, 
were several letters urittcn to him by the prisoner. | 
The general tendency ot these letters was to encourage the 
members of the Societies in S-otland to persevere in their 
endeavours to increase their members, to disseminate the 
principles cherishcd by the different Societies among different 


1 3 * 
classes of the community. 


Mr. Grant believed tliese letters to be the hand writing of 
the prisoner. | TW | EG 

Another letter was produced and read, stating instructions 
from the London Corresponding Society, under the signature 
of Nr. Hardy, in his capacity of Secretary to the Society, 
for the conduct of the delegates from the Corre:ponding 
Society, namely Maryorat and Gerrsld, in pursuing the ob- 
ject of their mussten ar the approaching assembly of the dele- 
gates to compose the British Convention at Eviaburgh, In 
this letter they are cxhorted not to relax in their endeavours 
till a thoròdugh and radical parliamentary reform shail be obs 
taiticd, | | 4 : | 

| D 
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A letter of October 5, 1793, from Skirving to Hardy, de- 


sires a delegate may be sent to Edinburgh, qualified to for- 


ward the intentions ef the convention. It mentions Mr. Muir 
being in good health and spirits, urges a speedy answer, and 
wislung destruction to all human butchers, concludes with 
saying the next meeting is adjourned to the 2yth of the same 
month. 

A number of other letters were proved to have passed be- 
tween Hardy and the delegates from England, in one of 
which the former includes a draft for twelve guii.eas, for the 
Convention. ED 5 

A letter from the prisoner, of November 22, urges the de- 


legates to remain at their posts, expresses hopes of liberal 
patronage from the friends of freedom, and encluses another 
draft for twelve guineas, and says some copies of the Rights of 


Englishmen shall be sent, together with some other tracts — 


Mr. Grant proved the signature of this to be Hardy's. | 
A letter from Gerrald to Hardy, says, that the return of 
himself and his culicague Margorat, to London, would at that 
time be attended with the worst consequences, as all classes 


look anxiously up to them for aiding in the great work of ob- 


"taining universal suffrage and annual representation. It com- 
plains of the unavoidable expences attending their mission; 
adding, that they are employed eighteen out of the twenty- 
four hours in public business, so that there is not time to write 
to London more than once a week, and that cannot be on stat - 
ed days. Among other publications, it is desired some ot the 
Letters to Dundas may be sent. | | 


It being propo:ed by Mr. Garrow, one of the counsel for 


the Crown, io 1cad an account ot the proceedings of the Brit- 


ish Convention at Edinburgh, Mr. Erskine rose, and expres- 


sed his opinion that the proceedings of that convention must 


be irrelavant to the case of the prisoner, and Submitted to the 


Judgment of the court, whether its time ought to be condum- 
ed in hearing a narra we ot these transactions. 


The Chief Baron deemed that there was room for letting in 


the kind of evidence ailuded to by the learned advocate in be- 
half of the prisvner; but how that kind ot evidence would ap- 


if 


ply was an after consider ation. 


The narrative of the proceedings, as entered on the mi- 


mites, were then lend, during tuurteen gays siiting of the 


Eri ish Convention at Edinburgh, with lists uf the newly ad- 
mitited members, abstiutts of co respondence with other so- 
cieties. From these minutes it appeared, that hve hundred 
constables had been ordered to disperse the meeting, which 


they did not effect without some opposition. Margorat de- 

clared himself piesident of the meeting, and was forced to 

guit the chair by the civil power. 5 
Aſter this, au aczourument was made to another place, 


; TI 
; where it was stated that if spirited exertions were made, a 
majority of all the adults in the kingdom might be gained 10 
the cause espoused by the co-operating Societies, after which 
acquisition no denial could be given to a demand for a redress 
ol grievances, and the friends would be enabied successfully to 
oppose all oppressive measures and give freedom to man- 


T 


| - FEmd. | | 
F It was stated, that at the meetings of the convention a de- 
. , Plorable picture was draun of the miserable condition of lre- 
land, the Convention Bill passed in which country was severe- 
| I reprobated; and it was said, that if Liberty was nut cried 
„ up in the streets, it animated the hearts of the people ot that 
1 country, where, however, the law had restrained the people 
; from meeting in a convention. | 
7 Entries were rend from the minutes of various sums sub- 
* scribed in the convention; at one time four pounds five $hile 


lings and two pence, with an item of one slulling more; at an- 
other, one pound nine shilliugs and two pence taithing; and a 
member having presented five shillings on the part ot a person 
whose name he was not authorized to make known, honourable 
mention of thts donation was ordered. A Committee of Fi- 
nance was established, and a bouk for containing entries of all 
matters of nnance prepared. 5 | | 
Publications were agreed to be circulated for enlightning 
the minds of m kind, he price of each not to exceed one 
| half-penny; and measures were resolved to be pursued for 
communi. ating informa'ion to, and in improving the under» 
standing of the tijghlanders. It was also stated, that a Re- 
torming Society was established in the neighbourhood of the 
Grampian Hills, the number of which were fast increasing. 


: '  lings and eight peace; at a second, one pound nineteen sſul- 
. 4 
| 


| 25 The publications and a bulletin of the proceedings of the 

| convention was proposed; two members were admitted to 
k the honours , the sitting; it was cu>tomary to move the order of 

| | te day, to move and ore the house, &c. and the year was 


:; Slgnified under the term of the Hirst year of the Convention. Is 
also appeared, that a correspondence had been carried on be- 
tween the popular societies in Scotland and England, where is 
| was mentioned that a committee was to be furmed, for watch- 
<1 ing the proceedings ot Parliament, and upon intelligence being 
| * communicated ot a design to suspe d the Habeas Corpus act, 
— to pass a Convention bill, to adm ine landing of toreign troops, 
3 or upon any other act of innovation, or auy such calamitous 
x Circum>atance, it was determined that ei her of these cases Oce 
| curring was to be considered as a signal for a general assem- 
| | _ bly of the delegates of the Convention, the members of which 
| were to hold themselves in readiness to a>semble on an hours 
warning. This last resolution on passed in a remurk.ble mane 
| | 2 9 | 
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ner, and in a way that may be described as, at least having the 
4j earance of solemnity; for when the question was decided, 
it was done while all the members were uncovered and joining 
hands, and pronouncing words expressive of their determina- 
tion to exert their utniost eflorts to secure the possession of 
their unalienable and unres(rplibie rights—the Riglus of 
Nan. bs | 
Ihe proceedings of the British Convention in Edinburgh, 
having been gone through, a letter of December 8, 1793, 
 trom Margarot to Hardy uus produced, and proved to have 


writer and his colleague, (meaning the other detegate from 
England to the Pritish Cunvent:un at Edinburgh) were placed 
zin the front of the battle; yet the dangers they subjected tem- 


remittance cf money. A camion Mues given as 16 the way of 
COmMmmuN!cating an answer, as the convayance by the channel 
ot the post might subject the letter to be intercepted; and to 
z revent an accident of the kind in this case, the prevent leiter 
was to be sent in a packet with various other pap-t5. 


ms:itution of a political association, near the Grampian thlls, 
A letter of January 13th, to a society at Norwich, says, tte 


trum Hardy, who encloses in it a receipt for making beer, 


all persons brewing their own beer, are exempted trom the 
pay ment of duty. it is also sad, in this leiter, that the pie- 

zent is a time for the friends of liberty to do some things wor- 
thy of men. Ihis letter vas proved io be written by Mr, 
Hardy. | N 8 5 
Ihe next uitness was James Davison. Being examined by 


printer, and had been a member of the London Corresponding 
B ety, Mr. Garrow stated, that he now meant to bring evi- 


by the wiiness Davison, in pursuance of the orders of Thel- 
wall, yct that the prisoner at the bar was actually privy to and 


ed, and theretore the production of this printed paper, as a 


as, although Thelwall gave the express order for the printing 
the — the contents thereof, combined with the testimony 


y to the treasonable conspiracy, for the bringing of which 
ä — Gal maturity and effect, the paper now in question had 
been printed and disperse dg. | 


been found in possession of the latter. This stated, that the 


Selves to, would be ot no avail it they were not Supphed with 


Anotlier letter, from Margarct to Hardy, $-4iciis a remit- 
tance of money to enable his celleague in the deputation to 
pay the expences of his return to England, and meutions the 


ei. emies of retorm are cutting euch others threats; and tlas is 


which will, he says, dim:nish the revenue of this country, as 


NIr. Garrow, this witness stated, that he was by profession a 
dence that a paper he had in his hand though it was printed 


concerne.| in procuring such paper to be printed and publish 


matter of evidence would go to effect the prisoner, inasmuch 


ot the witness Davison, would show that the prisoner was a 


646. ad 
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M-. Eraliat opp5$* 7 the production of tht: paper, usisf- 
ing that it had no appl cation to the supposed offence imputed 
to his client. Did the paper een man treasonable exe 
pression, which however, he was sure it did not, sil it 


would not operate towards the conviction of the untortu nate 
person at the bar, as it had been stated by his learned trimnds 


that it was printed by the order of Thelwail, and not by thar 
of Hardy, who was to be presumed ignorant of its contents: 
but it might have an effect injurious to that inngcent mau 
(tor innocent he had a right to call lum, till a fury had pra- 
nounced him to the contrary) by establishing a rule of ro- 
ceiving evidence that might operate ty his disatvantage in a 


+ Subsequent stage of the important intestigation now cu 


pying the attention of the Court. | 
After a number of obs: rvations from the Court, anti + 


spirited contention among the Counsel, the paper was 0: dered 
to he read, and the examination of Davison proceed 4. 


The wuness received ite maunscript trom Mr. 'tliciwalls 
with orders to print two thousand copies, having printed two 
luindred he carried that number to the Glzbe Tavern, and 
meeting Mr. Intra on the stairs of that house, he f cards 


desired the witness to take the papers home again, an | rerurn 
to the Tavern to Dinner, this being the day vt the Anniver- 
sary meeting, from whence a messenger was, in the course of 


the day, dispatched tor some of the copies, wiich were aC- 


cordingly brought to the Tavern. He staid there tiil about 
ten v'ciock at night. Me printed about six thousand ot tnese 
papers at different times, and occasionaliy delivered them 


when applied for to the members of the dociety, making the 

Society at large debtors for the hole. 5 
Question from Mr. Garrow. Do vou know Mr. Martin? 
Ans. 1 have some times seen lum. „ of 
Mr. Garrow. Wo was the chairn.an at the anniversary 


dinner meeting of the London Corresponding Society, at the 


Globe Tavern in January, 1794. 
Ans. Mr. Martin was chairman. | 
Mr. Garrew, Have you ever held conversation with Mr. 


Martin ? | 


ans. Ves; I went to his house respecting the paper which 


Mr. Thelwall had directed me to pi int, and obst ved to him 


that I thought there were some ard words in the resolutions 


and toasts ; upon which he said that the whole was perfectly 


cons! itutional, and would be attended with no sort ot danger. 
Thi> satisfied me. (Richard Williams proved the h.nd-writing 


of Mr. Thelwall.) 


Mr. G arrow contended that Thelwall acted in this instance 
as agent to the society, and that therefore Hardy was a party 
to this act, as in matters of conspiracy of ticaz0n, the act of 


a 


( 30 ) 
one is, in the construction of the legislature, the act of all 
the parties concerned. 5 

Mr. Erchine and Mr. Gibbs maintained a contrary doctrine, 
insisting that The) watl alone, and not Hardy was responsible 
for the contents of the paper in question. 


Here f..llows a cp of what was printed by the witness 


Davison, by the direction of Thelwall, 


At a Genera! Meeting of the London Corresponding Seciety, held 
at the Clobe Tavern, Strand, January, 1794, Citizen Join 


Martin in the Chair, the fcliowing Address to the People of 


Great Britain and Ireland was read and agreed to. 


CITIZENS, ne : | 
We find the nation involved in a war, by which, in the 
course of ONE campaign, immense numbers of our country- 
men have been slaughtered; a vast expence has been incur- 
red, our trade, commerce, and manufactures, are almost 


destryed, and many of our manufacturers and artists are 


ruined, and their families starving. 


To add to our affl ction, we have reason to expect, that 
other taxes will be soon added io the intolcrable load of im- 
posts and impositions with which we are already overwhelm- 


ed; for the purpose of defraying the expences which have 
been incurred, in a fruitless ci usade, to re establish tlie odi- 
dus despotism of France. | | 


When we contemplate the principles of this war, we con- 


fess ourselves to be unable to approve. jt, as a measure, either 
of justice or discretion and it we fre to form our calcula« 
tion of the result, from what has already passed, we can only 


look forward to defeat and the eternal disgrace of the Bri- 


tish name. DT 


While we are thus engaged in an expensive and ruinous foe 


reign war, our state at home is not less deplorable. 


| We are every day told, by thuse persons who are interested 
in supporting the corruption list, and an innumerable host of 


Sinecure placemen, that the constitution of England is the 
pertection of human wisdom ; that our laws (we should ra- 
ther say, THEIR law>) are the perfection of justice; and that 
tieir administration ot those laws is so impartial and so ready, 


as to afford an equal remedy, both to the rich and to the 


poor; by means of » hich, we are said to be placed in a state 
of absolute freedom, and that our rights and liberties are 


so well secured to us as to render all invasion of them im- 


possible. | ; 

When we ask, how we enjoy these transcendent privile 
we are referred to MAGNA CHARTA, and the BILL of 
RIGHTS; and the glorious REVOLUTION, in the year 
2606, is held out io us, as the bulwark of British liberty. 


I» 
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remains. | | 


. 
CITIZENs, 3 | 
We have referred to Magna Charta, to the Bill of Rights,. 


and to the Revolution, and we certainly do fin- l, that, of the 


C 


venerable constitution of our ancestors, hardly a vestige 


The only chapters of the charter, which are now in legal 
existence, are the 1qth and 19th, 5 
The important provision of the 84th chapter runs thus: 

A freeman shall not be amerced for a small tault, but after 
the manner of the fault; and for a great fault aſter the great- 
ness thereof, saving to him his contenement; and a merchant 


likeu isc, saving to him his merchandize; and any other's 


vill :in than ours shail be amerced, saving to him his wain- 


nage; and none of the sad amerciments shall be assesed, but 


by the oath of honest and law ful men of the vicinage. | 
But by the usurped power of the judges, in àssessing fines 
(and what fines1) in the c15es of misdem-anour, this glori- 
ous right of the subject, of having these fines assesed by the 
jury (the only possible protection from slavecy and the vilest 
of op ression) is unjustly and infaniously ravished from us. 
The provision of the 2gth chapter runs thus: | | 
No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised 


of his freehold, or liberties, or free custom, or be out-lawed, ' 


or exiled, or any otherwise destoyed, nor we will not pass 


upon him, nor condemn him, but by the Jawtul judgment 


of his peers, or by the law of the land. We will sell to 
no man, we will nut deny, or deter to any man, either justice 


or right. 


Iue various methods now in constant 4 ractice, by which 


the benefits of this provision are totally defeated and destrov- 


ed, might induce us to suppose, that the GREAT CHAR- 


TER has been repealed; if we did not assuredly know, tnat 


it is the fundamental b.:5is ot our constitution; which even 
the real representatives of the people (much less the wiser- 
able nominees of HELSTONE and OLD SARUM) have 
not the right, nor (as we trust it will be found by experience) 


the POWER to r<eal. Yet what do we find in practice ? 


Unconstitutivnal and illegal INFORMATIONS EX OFFl- 
CIO, that is, the arbitrary will of the king's uttoraey=geaeral 
usurping the office of the ACCUSING jury; and the inter 
ested oath of a vile common informer, with the judgment 


of as viſe a comnion trading or pensioned justice, du bsti- 
tuted in the room of our birih- right, an impartial tt ĩa oy 
our country. | | | | 


Add to this, that the exhorbitant expence of judicial pro- 
ceedings, the novel practice of arbitrarily and repeatedly an- 
nulling the verdi:ts of juries, and the dilatory practice of the 
courts, most openly aud shamefully contradict the clause 
which forbids the denial, the delay, aud the sale of justice. 


H_— — 


1 . 
A man accused of FrLowny (for which, by the common 
Jaw of England, his life and goods are forteited) may be 
bailed, on finving two sureties for forty pounds each: but, 


upon a charge of MISDEMEANOR by words only, bail to the 


anmunt of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS has been demanded. 


Upon conviction also, for such misdemeanor, enormous 


fines, long and cruel imprisonments, unknown to our ancient 
laws, and unsanctioned by any new statutes, have of late (and 
but of late) been too frequently aud too oppressively in- 
fied. And all this, altuough by this bill of rights it is de- 
an 1 nnusu e punishments inflicted"? 

if we look to IRELAND, we find that acknowledged 


Cured, that *excessive bail shall not be demanded, nor crucl, 


privilege of the people, to mret fr the support and pro- 


tection of their righis and liberties, is attempted, by terror, 


ts be taken away by a late infamous act of parliament ; 


whitst titles of honour—no, but of dishonour— are lavished, 
and new sources of corruption opened, to gratify the greedy 


prostitution of those, who are the instruments of this op- 


ression. | | | 
in SCOTLAND, the wicked hand of power has been im- 


_ piidenily exerted, without even the wretched formality of an 
at of parlament. Magistrates have torcibly intruded into 


the peacetul and lawtul meetings of freemen, and, by force, 
(not only without law, but against law) have, under colour ot 
magis'e:ial office, interrupted their deliberations, and pre- 


vented their association. 


The wisdom and good conduct of the BRITISH CON. 
VENTION, at Edinburgh, has been such, as to dety their 


bitterest enemies to name the law which they have broken: 


notwithstanding which their papers have been seized, and 


made use of as evidence against them, and many virtuous 


and meritorious individuals have been, as cruelly as unjusily, 
tor their virtuous actions, disgraced and destroyed by in- 


famous and illegal sentenses of transportation. And these 


unjust and wicked judgments have been executed with a ran- 
cour and malignity never before knuwn in this land; our re- 


spectable and beloved fellow-citizens have been cast fettered 


into dungeons, amongst felons, in the Hulks, to which they 
were not sentenced. | : 


CLILEAEEN Se 


We all approve the sentiments, and are daily repeating the 


words, for which these our respectable and valuable brethren 


are thus unjustly and inhumanly suflering. We, too, ass0- 
ciate in order to obtain a fair, tree, and full representation 


of the people, in a house of real national representatives. 


Are we also willing to be treated as felons, for claiming this 
our inherent right, which we are determined never to torego 


3 
but with our lives, and which none but thieves and traitor 
can wish to withhold from us; Consider, it is one and the 
same corrupt and corrupting inflnence, which, at this time» 
domineers in Ireland, Scotland, and Fogl.nd. Can yon be- 
heve, that those who send virtuous frishmen and Scotchmen 
je'tcred, with felons, to Botany Ray, do not meditate, and 
will not attempt, to seize the fits: moment to send us after 
them? Or, if we had not just cause to apprehend the same 
inhuuman treatment; if, instead of the most imminent danger, 
we ere in pertect safety from it, should we not disdain to 
enjoy any liberty or privilege whatever, in which our honest 
Irish and Seotch brethren did not equally and as fully parti- 
cipate with us? Their case, then, and ours is the same; 


and it is both our duty and interest to stand fast together. 


1he Irish parliament, and the Scotch judyes, actuated by the 
same English influence, have bionght vs dircctly to the point. 
There is no farther step beyond that which they have taken. 
We arc at issue. We must now choose at once either libert 
or Slavery for ourselves and our posterity. Will you wait till 
BARRACKS are erected in every village, and till subsidized 
Nessiaus and Hanoverians arc upon us? HD | | 
You may ask, perhaps, by w hat means shall we seek re- 
dress? | oe 15 
We answer, that men in a state of civilized society are 
bound to <erk 1edress ot their grievances from the laws, as long 


as any redress can be obtained by the Jaws. But our common 


master, whom we serve (Whose law is a law of liberty, and 
whose service is perſect freedom) has taught us not to expect 
to gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. We 
must have redress from our own laws, and not from the 
laws of our plunderers, enemies, and oppressors. | 
THERE 1S NO REDRESS FOR A NATION CIR- 


CUMSTANTCED AS WE ARE, BUT IN A FAIR, 


FREE, AND FULL REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEGPLE. | | 
RIT.SOLVED, That during the ensuing $ession of par- 
liament, the general committee of this society do meet daily, 
for the purpose of watching the proceedings of the par:ia- 
mem, and of the administration of the government of this 
country: And that upon the first introduction ot any bill, or 
motion, inimical to the liberties of the people, such as, for 
ELANLING FOREIGN TROOPS IN GREAT BRYTAIN 
or IRELAND, for suspending the HABEAS CORPUS 
ACT, proclaiming MARTIL LAW, OR FOR PREVENT» 
ING THE PEOPLE rxom MEETING IN SOCIETIES 
for CONSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION, or any 
OTHER INNOVATION of a similar nature, that, on aay 
of these emergencies, the general committee shall issue suin- 
monses to the delegates of each division, and also to the 
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vecretories of the different societies affiliated and correspond- 
ing with this society, forthwith to call a GENERAL CON- 
VENTION of the PEOPLE, to be held at such a place, and 
in such manner, as shall be specified in the summons, for the 
purpose of taking such meusures into their considrration. 
Resolved, That the preceding address and resolution be 
signed by the chai man, and printed and published. 
I. MARTIN, Chairman. 
| T. HARDY, Secretary. 
COMMITTEE ROOM, January 23. 1794. 
RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 95 
That a hundred thousand copies uf the address to the peo- 
le of Great Britain and Ireland, voted at the general nicet- 
ing, be priated and distributed by the society, | | 
Kesolved Unanimonsly, That the following toasts, drank at 
the anniversary dinner of the society, be printed at the end 
of the address : 5 
I. THE RIGHTS OF MAN; and may Britons never 
want spirit to assert them. | 
II. The Brittsh Convention, lately held as Edinburgh; and 
Success to the important object it had in view. | 


court of justiciar y, with the 4onour of being the cause of 
calling that convention. „ 


IV. The London Cor responding c Society, and other patriotie 


a ocieties of Great Britain and Ireland, | 
v. Citizen Maurice Margarot, the condemned delegate of 


this society; and may lus manly and patriotic conduct be re- 


warded by the attachment ot the people. _ 
Citizen Geriald then arose and in a stream of inspiring 
eloquence, pronounced the just clogium of this truly valuable 
citizen, so emphatically calied by Citizen Aiicison (one of 
the witnesses vn his trial) the SECOND SIDNEV. He con- 
| Cluded with wishing ve might rather die the last of &rwi.h 
Freemcn than live the ferst of . ves. 


Vi. Citizen jose pu Gerrald, the other delegate of this soci- 


ety, now under prosecuticu; and may his c nciuding Sentiment 
be engraved on cvery Britioen lar, 


Vil. The trans ctions at Toulon. May Britons remember 


them as they ought, and protit by dear-boug/t- experience. 
VIII. Citizen Hamilton Rowan, and tue other true pati iots of 


tue) 4; and may the authors cf the Conventional- bill tind tliat 


IA have committed a Lull. | | 
oper. Citizens Muir and Palmer—May their sentance be 
vs rdily reverscd, and Botany-Bay be peopled with a colony 

eal criminals. | ; | | 

X. Success to the arms of freedom against whomscever 

cited; and cuufu sio. to the despots with whonSoevgr al- 


III. Citizen Wilkam Skirvin, charged by the sentence of the 
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2a. Mata OT 


and the other apostates 


which manifestly tended to produce that most horrid catas- 


Stitu'ed authorities, a 
the British Const tu'ion into a Republican State. u 


Sn 1 
XI. All that is good in every constitution » and may we 
never be superstitious enough to reverence in aay that which 
is good for nothing. 
II. C:unen Thomas Paine—May his virtues rise superior to 


a lumny and suspicion, and his name still be dear to Britons, 


XIII. Lord Loughborough, the Earl of Moira, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
From liberty ; and may they enjoy the 

profits of their apostacyv 30 long as they live. 
XIV. A speedy and honourable peace with the rave re- 


public of France. 


XV. The starviag manuſaJures and negle ed peasantry of 
Great Britain and Ireland. | | 
XVI. Citizen John Frost, and a speeily restoration of that 

health which he lost in the dungeons of Newgate. 

XVII. The virtuous and Spirited citizens, now in confine- 
ment for matters of j,’, aid may we shew them, by our 
conduct, that they are not forgotten. 

Mr. Garrow then rose, and informed the Court, that he. 
had a letter io produce, wh'ch he concrived would strongly 
operate towards fixing the charge of a Tre1sonable Conspiracy 
upon the prizoner, as it would prove that the writer of this. 
letter was engaged with him in the pursuit of those overt acts. 
trophe, which the members of he co operating Societies had 
in view, This was a letter written by Mr. Martin to Marga- 
rot, then a prisoner in the Tolbooth in E !tinburg!h, givin 
him an account of the proceedings of the anniversary meeting 
at the Globe Tavern; and in this letter were contained many, 
goss representations, tend eng tv bring the person and author 
rity of the King into conte:npt; an4 this, though of a sb 
ordinate class, uus a svrcles of evidence to prove the genera, 
desi an and concert to Mc his Majes'y, destroy all the con, 


change the present happy form E 


Mr. Erskine objected to this letter being read, Saying, thy | 
frum u hat he collected from Mr. X torney General's opening 
yes erday, he conceived this tobe a private letter from Mas, 
tin to Mirgarot, of the existeare of which, it was not to % 
presu:ned, the prisoncr had .ny knowledge ; and further, . 
did not appear that he letter hd ever reached the lands 4 
the person to u hom it purported tv be addressed, or that n 
was any other than an unpublizhed manuscript of Martine 
It had been stated, thu ts letter mentioned the King havigy 
met /s Parliament, which, he mist take the privilege to sar 
was the legal mode of expression. Illis letter contained 
flippant expression about a woman las ing insu'ted his Mg 

. gesty in the Park, by thiowing a patien against his carrit le 
window, on his return from th Parliament House; but f:« 
the narration of so paliry an anecdote, mant to be comng, 
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nicated from one private person to another, it was not to be 
interred that any kind of criminality attached upon the pri- 
soner. He could not but lament, that so much of the precious 
time of the Court had been consumed in hearing the contents 
of a multiplicny of letters, which had no analogy to the im- 
portant business under their Lordships consideration. The 
second diy of this important trial was already far advanced, 
and very little progress had yet been made. Should he, in 
his turn, be permitted to read all the private letters that had 
been written on all the subjects in any wise connected with all 


the admission of such evidence. 


Ar. Gi, said, that the-observation of the Court respecting 


another letter, was unquestionably just; for the Court had 
sa1d that conversation e:ther by writing or by words, during 


the existence of tumults, might have the effect of keeping up the 


spirit of discord, and such interference implied criminality, 
whether tlie parties were or were not personally engaged in tu- 
multuous proccedings= but this case was w dely different. 
Mr. Eine suid, that admitting the absurdity, rashness, 
folly, or even the illegality ot tte phraseology of Mr. Mar- 
tin's letter, still no part of it could apply to the case of the 
prisoner, who stood charged on the record with compassing 
and imagining the death of the King; and he was persuaded 
the Court would not sufler the fules of evidence to be 
$tretci.ed so far as to permit the production of a letter towards 
the proof of such atrociously w cked compassing and imagin- 
ing, when it was not even pretended that the prisoner knew 
01 such let:er being wi't en, | 


2A conversaten beuten two persons engaged in a conspiracy, 
and iherctore it wenuit tend to Shew the general and ultima e 
object ot their treasonable confederacy. lhe learned gentic- 
man instanced tne cases of Lords Stafford and Lovatt, in both 
pr which leiters cf a similar kind had been admitted; an on 
his head he quoicd tne words of the then Attorney General; 
dding, that nothing could tend more >atisfactury to explain 
he object to hes festuated Ly peisous engaged in a conshi- 
acy tian the Gevelopemen of their private aud confidential 
ommunications c | 

The Lord President sad, that as no proof had been given, 


zarot, it was not, in his idea, to be understood as tantamount 
v a conversation between the parties, even supposing them 
roved guilty of a conspiracy. The learned jud ze judged 
he letter inadmi:$1ble 3 Nr. Sarjeant Adair thought a part 
f the letter wou'd not be proper to send to the consideration 

the jury. ED 


Mr. EVsline sad, Mr. Garrow in explaining the nature of 


former State Trials? He must ener his solemn protest against 


The Solic't. r General said, the letter was of the nature of 


hat Mr. Marun's letter having been transmitted to Mar- 
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the contents of the letter, had done it with great fairness and 
liberality, suppressing those passages which he (Mr. Erskine) 


deemed it improper to bring forward—but then another 


counsel for the Crown rises, and reads those very lines, and 
those alone which ought to be kept back - and then my lords 
you may ine ffectually admonish the jury to throw out of their 


consideration these passages; for however uprightly men may 


mean, it is not possible for them to discharge and expunge 
from their minds impressions that have once deeply impressed 


them. 


The other judges not concurring in opinion with the Lord 
President as to the inadmissibility of the letter, it was of 


course received in evidence. | 


The next letter produced was one from the Sheffield So- 


ciety addressed to. Hardy, but found on Thelwall. Mr. 


Erskine opposed the reading of this letter, urging that 
though addressed to him, it had no further relation to his 
client, who had not been accustomed to hold correspondence 
with the Society by whom it vas written. 

Mr. Garrom said, that Ti-clwall acted in capacity of agent 
to the London Corresponding Society, and co-op-rited with. 
Hardy in transacting its concerns; and the superscription. 


indicated he was informed of the subj. & of the leiter. 


The Bench concurring in the sentiments of Mr. Garrow, 


the letter was read; and the purport of it wit, this notwithe 


Standing the obstructions the society had to contend with, an 
access:on of new members was obtained at every meeting, and 
it was the determination of the Society to per-cvere in their 
endeavours till they should obtain a full and radical reform. 

A letter addres:ed to Hardy from Maurice Mirgarot, 
signed with the initials of his name, then conintd in he Tal- 
booth Edinburgh, was produce, Nir. Gurneli, ens of the 


king's messengere, who proved that he ound it upon the person 


of ine prisoner. Ihe writer ot this letter desnes it Harde 
should publish the trial of the writer, that he wouid prefix 
to it an engraving of his person, and reters to apply to Mrs. 
Margarot for a miniature painting, 10 enable the engraver to 
give a likeness. He acknovledges the receipt of 4 ol: noe 
Tom Hardy ; says he is now more $tr.ctly conti. than had 
de fore been customary, an additic nal padicck bing put en 
his door, and the mT of it carried eveiy evening to the mas» 

at people ot property no lenger disdaiu 
to sit cordially down with honcst mechanics in their leather 


aprons; and as the rich are forming themselves into armed 


asSuCiations, he sees no reason why the poor Shoutd not do 

the same; und asks if the mob would not ve better tor a little 

b.ceding, | | 
A letier from John n $ecretury to the Bristol So- 


1 
cieiy for Constitution al Information, and addressed to the pri- 
soner, was read, where he says that Hardy's Second Ex istle to 
the Bristol Society, had vivid the patriotism of the members, 
and animated them vigoruu>ly to persevere in the Cod. lite 
cause in which they were engaged. | 
A number of circular letter from the London Corresponding 
Society, and with Mr. Hardy's signature, were now produc- 
ed; and Mr. Lan zun and Mr. Gurnell, two of the King's 
Messengers, proved :c'z:ng the same in the prisouer's house. 

The object of this leiter appeared to be to encourage the 
members of the diff. rent socictics stremwusly to go on in the 
carreer which they had undertaken, and it says that men u ho 
were capable of being deterred by prosecutions and menices 
were unn orthy to enjoy the blesemzgs of literty. It was als 
Said in this letter that at fp vitant and critical period was ar- 


_ rived; and as 2 convention i::1: was about to be passed, it became 


their duty to vppos: :t. 
A letter written by Hardy, to one of his friends, was read, 
where he gives at accuuat' ui having visited Margarot on 


board the Ship in icli he was to be transported; of his being 
in good health and $Þ:2 105, with the conciousness of having 


done no more than Is duty, and the consolation of knowing 
his suffer ing were not produced by any bad conduct. He asks 
The person 10 whouw i: is addressed, what he thinks of a Con- 
tion? | 

A letter from a member of a society, at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, was read, where ihe vw riter says, his present application 
is in conscquence of sceingHlardy's name auvcriis:d as Secre- 
tary of the Loudon. corresponding Socicty, and desires to be in- 


formed of tie particulars of the plas of that institution, which 


the Neu castle Societ) mean io make ti.. cir example. 


A drait ot an answer to the above, vas next lead, where 
the members of the scciety ut Newcaile are exi:orted in the 


name of God, to continue their cxertions for the suppression 
ot munarciual ty raany. Mention is made thai ihe Cor respon- 
ing Socizty meets twice a wetk ; tliat some of its resoluu ns 
alia. be sent; and it concludes with wistüng ty rently ma, ex- 
pue u der the guillut:ne. _ | 

A letter to i.azdy, flom Norv. ich, mentions two subccrip- 
ions to the socicty of one 1wudered pounds each, and une of 
twen'y pounds, had been made to the society, which is re- 
prese ted as in a flourishing state. 


A letcer tiom a socieiy at Hereford, desires information as 
to wl.at besides the conumunication of usetul knowledge is 


meant io be ohtained by the London Corresponding Sociciy. 


The drati ut au ansu er to the above purpbiis, that, exclu- 


sive »f the diffusion of general knowledge, the object of the 
Lon don Curre;-viiding Society, is to stop the progress of des- 
potivin, 10 represent virtue in ner true and beautitul colours, 
and expose the deformi'y of vice; and to cultivaie aud per- 
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39 
manently secure the Rights of Man. Mr. Gurnell, Mr. 
Lauzun, and Mr. Timms, proved finding the above papers 


in. possession of the prisoner. | 


A letter written by Hardy, returns thanks to the Society for 


Constitutional Information, tor two hundred copies of Reso- 


Intions, and two hundred Letters io Dundas, saying, they 
shall be scen by as many thousand people. f 

Mr. Daniel Adams being sworn, he said he was formerly 
Secretary to the Constitutional S::ciety; and a book being 


handed to him, he said it was one in which he entered ihe mi- 
L 


nutes of the proceedings of the society. This book he said 
was free for the inspection of members; and that at every 


meeting the minutes of the preceding meeting were real. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Cons'iti.t onal Society 
held at the Crown and Anchor, on the 11th of August 1742, 
and the subsequent days were then read. These related to the 
admission of six members from the London Corresphuding 
S cieiy; their thanks to Mr. Paine for his works; their de- 
clining his offer of a thorsxnd founcis fiom the profits of the 
sale ot the Rights of Man, to be applied to such purposes as 
the Society may think proper. — The ground on which they 
declined this utter was, that the principal source of his enjoys 
ment they szid must arise from h» own conscicusness of the 


good which his labours had rendered to mank nd; ＋ they did 
not think it right, that he should be deprived of 


the profits 
Luirly resul:ing from those labours. b 

As much stress was laid by the Counsel for the prosecution 
on the sanction and adop ion thus given ty the Werks of Mr. 
Paine, we 5ubj.in a list of the menbers present at those meet» 


8s : 
| Mr. Frosr Mr. J. H. Took 

Mr. Epwazps Mr. Boxxey 
Mr. J. WiLLiams Mr. Pa vNE 
Dr. MAXWELL Mr. HuLL 
Nr. StAKPE Mr. PiEzxsoON 

Di. KIR rien Mr. STURCH 
Mr. G. WiLLitams Mr. ConsraABLE 
Mr. RivinNGToON Capt. Haxwoop 
Mr. Busen, sen. Mr. Busur, jun. 
Mr. t urFxtLL Mr. Maittuw 
Nr. Kinn: Lord StMrILL 
NM: Fi: ZGERALD Mr. EakBiLlow 
Mr. JixvinGs Mr, ALLEN 
Mr. Criap:iam- Mr. ASPISNHALL 
Mr. Harv Mr. CAN T 
Capt. FEaRVY ; Dr 10ERS$S | 
Mr. G:ralo Mr. Li: TL: Joun 


Mr. Rurr Mr. Surrox 
& E 2 9 5 
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Mr. Moore Mir. Max ri 
Mr. Gouau NIr. Stu Mots 
Mr. Jorxce | Mr. Wals, &. 


Mr. Jordan was 5worn, and a paper being shew: h'm, h 
was asked it it was in the hand writipg of Mr. Paine. Te 
| believed this to be Mr. Paine's writing, but could tot {wear 

it; for though, in the course of business, he had frequently 

received notes from Mr. Paine, he had never scen lin Write. 
He published The Rights of Man for Mr. Paine, but could, 
not swear that a copy shewn to him was one of the identical 
Þooks published by him; but from bis name appearing iu 
the titie page, and other circumstances, it very prouball; 
might be one of the tuoks pubashed by him. 
Being asked by whum the book was prinied, he said by 
Mr. Chapman. Here Nr. White, Solicitor to the | reasitre, 
entioned that the person who had purchased the copy of the 
bock, called The Rights of Man, was dead. Thus a terns 

„ray chasm cccuring in the evidence, the Bench informed 
the Jury, that if they wisted for refreshment, ihey miglit 
_ mvail themselves of the present oportuniiy. The Court then 
adjourned for an hour. I, OE 
The Court being resumed, Mr. Lauzan, the Messenger, 
was called in, and proved his signature to a copy to The 
Rights of Man seized in the prisoner's house. . 
f A leiter was then read from Mr. Paine to the People of 
Frarce, dated Sept. 25, 1792; in this letter he returns them 

thanks for having elected him a French Citizen, and a Mem- 
ber of the Convention, and on having broken the line wh ch 

Emited patriotism, like vegetation, to the soil. Thriis, he 
said, was not the pal:ry cau e ot Kings, but the great cause 

of mankind ile should therefore chearfully Join their cause, 

and embrace their hazards. He congratulated himself on 
the Share which he had taken in tie American Revolution, 
and the more as it now appeared that the Cd World had 
been regenerated as it were by the efforts of the New.—He 
| observes thut it is impossible to conquer a nation determined 
| to be tree, but that Kings, accusomed to make war only on 
each other, had no idea ut the resources of an armed nation. 
J ke latter were always found at their height when they were 
W . to be at an end, &. | | 
ir. Ch.pman proved that, by the direction of Mr. Paine, 
he pr.nted the first part of The Rights of Man, from the 
| manuscript provided ty the author; but that not receiving 
sufficient coz y to complete the Second part of the work, he 
proceeded « niy as far as page 128. The u itness believed tlie 
copy on the tabie to have been printed by him. ; 
The Clerk at the table now read the following extracts of 
The Rights of Man, which in so marked a manner had re- 
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ceived the sanction and patronage of the Society for Consitu- 


tional Information, and the London Corresponding Society, 
in respect to the avowe i anti-monarchical principles of the 
autlior. 
Ricfrs og Max. PagtTl. 
Page 534.—“ Can then Mr. Burke produce the Engl*k 
Constitution? If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, that 


though it has been so much talked about, no soch thing as @ 
constitution exists, or ever did exist, and consequently that 


the people have yet à constitu: ion to forin. 


« Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have 
already advanced; namely, that governments arise either out 
of the people or over the people. The Eugtish government 
is one of those which aros? wut of a conquest, and not of so- 
ciety, and conseguently it arose over the people; and though 
it has cen muck wouncd from the opportunity of circum- 
stan ces Since the tune of Witte the Conqueror, the country 
has never 3et re; engrated ittelf, and is ti:crefore without a 
constitusion.“ 0 | „ 

Page 55.— Ageveinmnt on the principles on wich 
consttutional governments arising out of society are estab- 


lizhed. cannot iave the tight of altering itself. If it had, it 


would be arburary. It tight make itself what it please; 
and wherever such a right is set up, it shews there is ro con- 


stitutien. The act by witch the English Parliament em- 
powered iterlt to sit Seven gars, shrus there is no constitu- 
ion in England, It might, by the sante self- authority, have 
sit auy greater number of vears, or tor liie. The bill which 


the present Mr. Pitt brought in: o Parliament some years ago, 


to teiorm Parliament, was on the Sane erroneous principle. 


The right of reſorm is in the nat ion in its original character, 
aud the const: tutional method would be by a general conven- 
ion elected for the purpose.“ | | 

Page 6. —“ Much is to be learned from the French con · 
stitution. Conquest and tyranny transplamed themselves 
with Will am ate Conqueror from Normandy into England. 
and the country is yet disfigured with the marks. Nay then 
the exam ple ot all France contribute to regenerate the free- 


dom which a province cf it destroyed!“ 


Page 152.— The two modes of government which pre- 


rail in the world, are, firs, Goverument by election and 


1: preScutanion , ecm, Government by hereditary sucees- 
$100, The former is generally known by the name republic; 
the latter by that os monarchy and aristocracy. 5 
© 'Those tuo distinct and opposite forms, erect themselves 
on the two distinct and opposite basis cf Reason and Igno- 
rance As the exercise of Government requires talents aud 
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the monarchical and l re itarys\ tem of Gurernment, drapge d 


25 1 5 
abilities, and as talents and abilities cannot havt hereditary 
descent, it is evident that hereditary succession requires a 
belief from man, to hien his reason cannot st. bsciibe, and 
which can only be es':.blised upon his i: norance; and the 
more ignorant any country is, the better it is fitted tor this 
Species of Government.” | | 

Page 156. — © From the Revolution of America and 
France, and the symptoms that have appeared in other chunt— | 
Ties, it is evidcnt that the opinion of the world is changing „ 
with respect to systems of Government, and that revolutions ; 


are not within the compass of political calculations. The 


progress of time and circumstances, which men assign to the 


uccomplisment of great changes, is too mechanical 10 measuie 


the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by 
which revolutions are generated: All the eld governmen's 
have receive! a shock from those that already appear, and þ 
which, we:e once moe improb.tble, and are a greater subject 3 
of wonder, thau a general revolution in Europe would be ' 
now. 5 5 | | 
« When we survey the wretched condition of man under 
from his home by one pc. wer, cr diiven by atother, and im- 
poverished by taxes more thin by enemies, it becomes evi- 


1 


dent that those symptoms are bad, and that a gepetal revolu 

tion in the principles and construction of Guvernments is 
necessary. e | 1 | 1 
% What is Government more than the management of 
the affairs of a nation? It is not, and from it> cature ca- nat { 
be, the property of any particular man or family, but of the 4 
whole community, at wliose expence it is supported; and 1 
though by torce or contrivance it has been usurped into an L 
inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter the right of things. 1 


Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains io the nation 
only, and not to any individual; and a nation has at all times 
an inherent and indefeas ble right to abol1sh any form of 
Government it finds inconvenient, and establish such as ac- 
cords with its interests, disposition, and happiness. The 


romantic and barbarous of men into Kings and subjects, 


though it may suit the condition of courtiers, cannot that of 
citizens; and is exploded upon the principle upon which 
Governments are ncw tounded. Every citizen is a member 


of the sovereignty, and, as such, can acknowledge no per- 


sonal subjection ; and his obedience can be to the laws. | 
« Wten_men think uf what Government is, they must 
necessarily suppose it to posses a know ledge of all the objects 


und matters upon which its authority is to be exercised. In 


this view of Government, the Republican system, as estab- 
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nehed by Amctica and France. operates to embrace the wol- 


of a nation; and the knowledge necessary to the interest of 


all the parts, is to be found in the center, u hich the parts by 
representation form: but the old Governments are upon a 
construction that excludes knowledge as well as happiness; 


Government by Monks, „ ho know nothing of the world 
| bexond the wall of a Convent, is as consistant as government 


by Kings. 


„% What were formetly called Revolutions, were I'tile more 
than a change of persons. or an iteration of Local co cume 
stances. They rose and fell like things of course, and had 


nothing in their existence or their fate that could inffucnct 


beyond the spot that produced ttem. But what we non ce 


in the world, from the ReveJutions uf America and Fram te, 
are a renovation of the natural order of thin; s, a system of 


principles as universal as truth and he e xt nce vi man, and 
con:biuing moral with political happiness and nati nil prospe- 
mv. | | "Be | 5 

Page 161.— “ As it is not difficult to pe: ce ive, from the 
enlieh-ened state of mank nd, that hereditary Corernmen's | 
are verging to their decline, and tha: revolution on the bread 


basis of national sovereignty, and Goveramen: by trepresenta- 


tion, are making their way in Koppe, it would be an act of 
wisdom to anticipate their approach, and produce revolutions 


by reason and accomodvatiiun, rather than commit them tv ihe 


issue of convulsions. | | 
% Frem what we now see, nothing of reform in the politic al 

world ought to be held in;probabic. It is ana; e of revelu- 

tions, in which every thing may be looked for. The intrigues 


of Courts, by which the system of war is kept up, may pro- 
voke a cunſederation of nations to aboltsh it : anda European 


Congress, to patronize the progress of tree Government, and 
promote the civilization of nations with cach other, is an 


event nearer in piobability, than once, were tie revolutions 


and alli nce of France and America.“ 
| Parr SECOND. 
Page 21.—“ All hereditary government is in its nature 
tyranny. An heritable crown, or an heritable thione, or by 


what other fanciful name such things my be called, have no 
other $ipnificam explanation than that mankind ate herntable 

property. lo inherit a gevernment, is to inherit the people, 
as it they were flocks and herds.“ 5 


Page 27 — ! How irre tional then is the hereditary system 
which establishes channels of pon er, in company with which 
wisdom refuses to flow]! By continuing this absurdity, man 
is per;.ctually in contradiction with himself; he accepts, fer 
a king, or a chief magistrate, or a legislator, a person whom 
he would not ele ct tor a constable,*- | 


giu, and the former federal government cease.“ 


(44) 

Page 4 —© This convention met at Philadelphia in May 
1787, of which General Washington was elected president- 
He was not at that time connected with any of the state go- 


vernments, or with congres:. He delivered up bis com- 
mission when the war ended, and since that had lived a 


private citizen. | 

« The convention went d.eply into all the subjects; and 
having, after a variety of debate and investigation, agreed 
smong the niselves upon the several parts of a ſederal consti- 
tution, the next question was, the manner of giving it 
au hority and practice. 5 ; 
For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, 


Send for a Duich Statholder, or a German Eleor ? but they 


reſerred the whole matter to the sense and interest oi the 


country, 


They first directed, that the proposed constitution should 


elect a convention, expressly for the purpose of taking into 


consideration, and of ratifying and ratification of any nine 


states should be given, thut those states should proceed to 


the election of their proportion of members to the new ſede- 
ral government; and that the operation of it should then be- 


Page 52.— The history of the Edwards and the Henries, 
and up to the commencement of the Stuarts, exhibits as many 
instances of tyranny as could be acted within the limits to 
u hich the nation had restricted it. The Stuarts endeavaired 
to pass those limits, and their fate is u ell known. In all those 
instances we see nothing of a constitution, but only of re- 


S rictions an assumed power. 
After this, another William, descended from the same 


stock, and claiming from the same origin, gained posaession; 
_ and of the two evils, 7ames and Hliam, the nation preterred 


what it thought the least; since, from circumstances, it must 
take one. The act called the Bill of Rights, comes here into 
view. What is it, but a bargain, which the parts of the go- 
vernment made with each other to divide dowers, profits, and 
priveleges? You shall have so much, and 1 will have the 
rest; and with respect to the nation, it said, for your share, 


You s4all have the right of petitioning. This being the bill of 
rights is more properly a bill of wrongs, and of insult. As 


to what is called the Convention Parliament, it was a thing 


that made itself, and then made the authority by which it 
acted. A few persons got together, and called then selves 
by that name. Several of them had never been elected, and 


none of them for the purpose. 


From the time of William, a species of goverment arose, 
iesuiug out of this coalition bill of rights: and more so, 


since the corruption introduced at the Hanover succession, 
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(45 ) 
by tlie agei.cy of Walpule ; that can be described by no 
other name than a despotic legislation. . 
© Th:gh the parts may emberrass each other, the 
whole has no bennds; aud the only right it acknowledges 
ont ef itself, is the right of petitioning, Where then is 
the constitution eit her that gives or that restrains power ? 

It is not because a part of the government is elective, 
mat makes it less a despotism, if the persons so elected, 
po:$''s afterwards as a pariiament, unlimmed p.wers. Elec. 
tion, iu this cause, becunes separated from rei rescntation, and 
the candidates are candidates for despotisni. | 85 

cannot believe that any nation, rea, oning on its own 
1i;;hts, would have thouglit of calling those things a cansliu- 
te. e ii the cry uf constitution had not been set up by the go- 
verumem.“ 9 6 | | 
Page g-“ With respeci to the two hone, cf which the 
English PAriliament is composed, they appear to he effectually 
inflienccd into one, and, as a legislature, to have noten per 
of its own, The Min:ter, whoever he at an) time may be, 

touches it as with an opium wand, and it sleeps obedience, 
„ BLtif ue look atthe distinct abilities of the two houses, 
the difference will ay pear so great, as to Shew the incons:sten- 
cy of plating power where there can be no certainty of the 
the judgment to use it. Wretched as the state of representa- 
tion is in England, it is manhoud compared with what is called 
the house of Lords; and so litile is this nick named house re- 
garded, tliat the people scarcely inquire at any time what it 
is doing. It appears also to be most under influence, and 
the furthest removed from the general interest of the na: ion. 
Ins the debate on engaging in the Russian and Turkish war, 
the majority in the house of Peers in favour of it was upwards 
_ of ninety, when in the other hause, which is mote than 


1 
' 


. double its numbers, the majority was sixty-thrce 
: Page 65 — — “ But in whatever manner the separate 
parts uf a constitution may be arrauged, there is une general 


principle that distinguislies freedom from slaveiy, which is, 
that all hereditary government over @ people is lo thrin a Species of 
Slavery, and representative gevernment is freedom.” 

Page 107.—. Having thus glanced at some of the the de- 
fects of the two houses of Parhament, I proceed ro what is 
called the Crown, upon which I shall be very c.ncise. 

«« It significs a nominal office of a million <teriing a year, 
the business of which consists in receiving the money. Whe. 
ther the person be wise or foolish, sane or insane, a native or 
a foreigner, matters not. Every Ministry acts upon the 
same idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people 
must be hood-winked, and held in superstitious ignorance by 
one bugbear or other; and what is called the Crown ausn erb 


( 46) : 
this purpose, and therefore it answers all the purposes to he 
expected from it. This is more than can be said of the other 
two branches. | 
Page 161. — Tha fraud, hypocr cy, and imposition of go- 

vernments, are now beginning to be well under stood to pro- 
mnnse them any long career. The: farce of monarchy and 
aristocracy, in all countries, is folloa ing that of chivalry, and 
Mr. Burke is ares ing for the funeral. Let it then then pass 
quietly to the hof all other follies, and the mourners be 
comforied. . Ro FH 
% The time is not very distant when England will laugh at 
itself tor sending to Holtand, Hanover, Zell, or Bruswisk tor | 
men, at the expence of a milon a year, who understand 
neither her laws, her language, nor her interest, and whose 
capacities would Scarcely have fitted them for the office of a 
233 constable. If government could be trusted to such 
nands, jt must be some easy and simple thing indeed, aud mu- 
terials fit for all the purposes may be found in every tow: and * 
village in England,” | | | 


The preface to The Rights of Man, and the Dedication of 
de secund part of that Work to the Marquis De la Fayette, 
nere also read by the Clerk. 9 8 . 
A minute of ihe proceedings of the Constitutional Society, 
dated a8ih of September, was next re d, including the 
tlianks of the Society voted 10 oel Barlow, Esq. for his 
Publication, entitled Advice to the National Conventi n. | 
Mr. Johnson of St. Paul's Church Yard, was = 
prove the publication of this pamphlet, of which abut ; or 
6.0 had been sold. tle was asken how many of Mr. Panc's 
Book had been circulate! } Mr. Johnson admit:ed that he 
nad sold The Rights of Man, but it was beſo.e it had been 
declared by the verdict ot a Jury to be a bel. He appealed 
to the Court, when pressed on this subject, and the question 
was over-rulel. He adm tieed in reply to a mo e general 
ques ion frow Mr. Garrow, tliat ihe sale of Mr, Paine's book 
had been very considerable. | 
On being asked whetirer he had sold any of Paine's letter 
to Dundas, he replicd in the negative. He had forwarded 
some in a parcel to the country, but could not say from wat 
qua ter they had becn received. e 
Te Cierk then proceeded to read several ext acts from 
Mr. Barlow's Pampulet, addressed to the National Couven - 
tion, on the detects of the Constitution of 1791. | 
A variety ot other Letters of Corresponde nce and Papers 
were produced and read in evidence. Among them was a 
pamphlet wrote by Joel Barlow. 1 | N 
Mr. Johns on was called, who proved that about one 
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thousand of these pamphlets were printed and published, 
and that it underwent three editions. | | | 

Of this pamphlet several passages were read, which pur- 
ported to be an answer to Mr. Burke. In one of the pas» 
Sapes, Kings were represented to be inin.ical to a popular 
and free government. Others contained a strong p:negyric 
on the Revolutiou of France and Republican principles, 


This pamphlet was found in the possession of the prisoner. 


Mr. Johnston also prove the publication of Paine's Letter, 


entitled The Address to Addressers, found also in the pri- 


Suner's posses:on. 
A book uf the London Corresponding Society was then 
roduccd, from which a minute was read, By this minute 
it appeared, that an Address of Congratulation was sent to 


the National Convention of France, signed by Margarot, as 


Chairman, and the prisoner as Secretary. | | 

At one of the meetings of the Constitutional Society, an 
Address to the Nwional Assembly was voted to be presented 
to the National Convention of France, by Jocl Barlow and 


-Jokn Fro... 


This Address congratulated the Assembly at Paris on the 


Refum of their State, and the members of the Society 


pledped themselves to recommend it to their countrymen an 
example so highly deserving their imitation. The Conven- 


tion were atsufed of tile exertion of their best endeavours, 
and ut those of their brethren to forward this purpose with 


spirit and energy; and as a proof ot the sincerity of their 


_ antachinent, a donation of a thoeusand pair of shoes was offered, 


winch shoutd be to'lowed by equal supplies of the same ar- 


ticle for five succceding weeks ; and this is mentioned as a 


measure well adapted to concur with other patrivtic mea- 

>ures for promoting and carrying iato cticct the wisdom of 

tt.eir rcevolotiovarty counciis. | 
On presenting ih:s addzess, the deputies received the hon- 


our oi the national embrace, and on their retiring, every 


enthusiatic mark of of applause and admiration was shewa 
them. | | | . 

In this address, the ever memorable event of the ioth of Au- 
gust, is poke ofpielin inary te future gieat and splendid achieve- 
ments, and the establighu:ent of a new Constitution, tunded 


on the firm basis of the principies of reason and the laws of 


nature, and u hich xc ul ſ give freedom aud happiness to the op- 


pressed, and Hurl mesited punishments upon the tyrants and 
oppiedsors of mar. kind, Ihe address concludes with an ex- 


Fortation to the legislators of France, to persevere with una- 


bating vigour and energy in the arduous task they have al- 


rewiy 50 >ucces: filly commenced. The prize of this great 
at gets cnterpr 22 miliie the wreatbs of heneur and 


48 J 
ſame, which are to entwi e the brows of the members of the 
Convention, and become the admiration and envy of surround- 
ing nations. With us, it is said in the address, the sparks of 
liberty are like the corruscations of the Northern Aurora, 
which serve but to render darknesss invisible. The Repub- 
lic of America, though it emits a strong, yet from the remote- 
ness of its situation, it is but a feeble ray. It was reserved for 


the authors of the Revolution in France, to break through 


and disperse thick mists and darkness, and pour its broad ef- 
fulgence through this, our obscured hemesphere, and, like a 
maridian Sun, to dispel those clouds of ignorance and oppres- 
sion, which despotisin has sh read around the European uorld. 
The address was received in the convention, and an answer 
to it voted, containing an inv«Cation to the Shades of Pymm, 
Hampden, and Sydney, who bravely died in defence of the li- 
berty of their country. 5555 8 
It was proved that Mr John Horne Tooke was chairran of 
the Constitutional Society, at the Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, on the 19th of October, 1792, when a resolution was 
passed expressive of their approbatian of the answer proposed 
to be sent to Mr. Joel Barlow, and expresive of their wish to 
adopt the address proposed by him to the National Assembly 
of France, at the same time ordering his letter to be published, 
and appointing a committee of delegates to confer with the 
Corresponding Society, on the address to the assembly 
The minutes of the Const tutional Society on the 26th of 
October, and thos2 down to the W December, 17, were 
end. | : | 
Mr. Maclane, one of the King's messengers, being called, 
some papers were shewn to him, which he proved to have 
been found in the pos-esian of Mr. Adams, Secretary io the 
Society for Conctituti nal Information; and it appeared that 
these were paf ers tran mitted dy Messrs. Frost, Barlow, and 
other membe:s of the ussociated and co- operating societies. 
Mr. Wood p.oved a le ter addressed to Mr. J. H. Tooke, 
to be in the hand-wiiting of Mr. Lost, under date of Paris. 
September 2cth, 1:92. This leiter s; oke in terms of high ex- 
ultation of the ex] loit of the ich of August, as a leading 
sep tothe emancipation of mank: 1G, trum the intolerablg des- 
potism of Kingly autherite, and recammending tte people of 
England to follow tue example of Frauce, and (ft then:selves up 
aczainst the perndious cout of St. Janws's, whese infernal po- 
icy had made so many victims ot the subjects of the two na- 
tion-, and fomented dissentions between, tor the purpuse of 
t rannizing over then. Tune let er aisv made an offer uf snp- 
pl, ing the English association with inusquets, bayonets. piker, 
and Uther arms, ans deciared that the. sold: ers of French li- 
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berty, would be ready to act in conjunction with their bro- 
thers in England, in opposing the progress of despotism. 
And a hope was expressed, that the period was nearly ar- 
rived u hen the French Convention would have an opportunity 
of sending congratulatory addresses to a National Assembly in 
England. :- DO | | 
A le ter from Mr. Frost, written at Paris, was read, men- 
tioning the arrivai of himself and his fellow deputy Barlow, 
wherein an account is given of Nr. Peine having entered him- 
Sclt on tlic roll of pariament, and being received in the as- 
sembly with great acclamaiiuns and applause; and the affair 
of the 1cth of August, is mentioned in terms of triumph, and 
as a leading measure to destroy me general system of monar- 
chical government. „„ N 
Mr. Huskinson, a gentleman holding a very respectable si- 
tuation in the office ot the Right [lonourable Henry Dundas, 
one of his Majesty's principal Sccrct.iies of State, was sworn. 
This geatleman said he was at Paris on the 10th of August, 
1592, being then a resident in the house of the British Abas- 
Sadur. That he heard on that day repeated discharges of mus- 
quetry, precee. ting, as he understood tron the people attemp-. 
ing to turce their way into the palace, and others opposing 
their passage; thit he percieved tlie buildin,;s attached to the 
Palace on hre; that the gorernor o: ihr paiace fled from theace 
fur satety, and took Shiclter in his Iod zins; that on account 
ot the popular tumults preva ling, hie iemulied at home dur- 
ing the diy; but walking tjwards the palace, towards tlie 
evening, i.e perceived the Vuildirgs adjoining and near it st Il 
burning, soon aiter Whic'. i.e was atop; ed by the guards, but 
released in a short time. One of the cuunsel jor the Crown, 
begged i might be held in reelection, tnat this was t'.e state 
ol rails, at ine time spoken oi lu duch terms of triumph aud 
_ eExhuitation, in a lever lately read to the cour'. | | 
Mr. Huskinscn was procecding lu a nat rative of the pro- 
cecdings among the populdus ot Faris n the 0 ch of August, 
when the Lord President interrupted, iequesting, that he 
would go no further into a 1C.ation ot occurrence which had 
now become à part cf history. The witness was procceding, 
u hen tac Lord president said, The whole is, that on the day 
you have mentioned, there * a gicat tumult, aud much. 
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France. 


1 


blood. ched near the palace, which was the residence of the 


King of France and his family, who in conseque: ce of those 
occurrences Sought for shelter in the hall ot the Legislative 
Assembly, where they were made prisoners, and were not 


restored to liberty. 


Mr. Ersline. 1 am content, it shall stand, though T can- 
not sce for what purpose a Witness is brought here to prove 
what every one knows, | 5 

Mr. Maclane proved finding in the custody of Mr. Adams, 


a leiter, written in French, from a popular society at Loan, 


addressed to the Constitutional Scciety, stiling the members, 
« Generons Republicans,” and hoping the time was near, 
when the Rizh.s of Man would be universally acknowledged. 


A letter of the same tendency, and with the san: e address, trom 


a Society at Macon, was read. Eee 
While the clerk at the table read the translations of the let- 


ters from the tu o societies, Nr. Huskinson looked at the same in 


the original language, and suggested two or three sliglit alte: - 
ations for making the translations correctly literal — 

Mr. Woodfall proved the hand-writing, and Mr. Thomp- 
son that t].e papers vere ound among Mr. Tooke's, when 
Seized, The passige of moment was that, Stating a patriotic 


gift of 4cco livers to Le 1ur the detence of France, “against 
ull the tyrants who hive Ges, or who shall dare to attack 
ner liberty, without cx-.p ing any one, even if he were of my 

On n country. wm „„ | Ts 
I he pr«ceedings of à meeting of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, in January, 1793, were read, containing 


re solutions for udunitiing citizens St. Andre, Larrere, and Ro. 
land, hor orary members ot the Secicty, and declai ing, that 
the people uf Gieat Britian ute utieriy averse io a war with 


At a meeting of the same Scciety, February 1, 1993—Re. 


solved, that the £pecches Gi St. Andre ard Bartere, as print- 


ed in the Earis Gazette Nationale, ur Monit: ur, be entered on 
the books of the Society. 1 


The following pa>>age is extracted from St. Andre's specch; 


« Your right to decide the tate ot tlic King, ariscs rem 


your being a revoiutiouaty assembly, created by the nation in 


a State of insurection. | | 
« Borrere's s e.ch is much more ſull and more systematical- 
ly rcasoned ; it is divided into Several heads, from which the 
following extracts arc taken, | 
„he pr ce ding (:p:aking of the trial of the King) is of 


the highesc importance to public order, absolutely necessa: y 


to ide (xstcite ot liberty and connecten with whatever is 
held most sucted by the nation. From ile calmness and tem- 


— 
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„ 
per, which have distinguished the deliberations af the con- 
vention on this occasion, it may be fgrescen that justice and 
reason will direct iis ultimate sentence. History will record 
the striking contrast between kings, who, in the midst of the 
GisSipation of courts, sign proscriptions and death warrants for 
the destruction of thousands of citizens, and the representa— 
tives of the people, why deliberate with uisdom and cantiun 
on the pun'shinent of a sn e despot. | 

It is the dest:ny of kings to be the occasion of the calami- 
ties of the pcopie, whether they remain on their thrones, or 
wether they arc precipated from tho: | e 
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PART 11. 


* | | PA — 0 . . 
| Whether the Pereen of te Riu; be ti oli, 
The prope of Paris, I. wa” ng en Jily insured 


agun:st ih king en the auth of Augst, deviivedt him of 


lis character of inviclabilty. Tre pecyie ct ite wither de- 


partments a;p'auded tits inSurrect on, and adopted the cup 
sequence cf it. The pecpie have theretore forma:v inter- 


Posed to des- iy tis ropa inviol ability. The tect conte 


of the people rendered the person of the King inv io able. 
The act oi ins:rr:c:ion was a tic repeal of that const ni and 
was iounded on the same grounds of law as the consent 


itself.— The king's person is inviolable n'y with relation 


to the other braiches of the leg slature, but not with relation 
to the people. e 


— PART in. 
Whether an Appeal Shall be made to the people ? 
The people is the Sovereign, | 


A Convention differs from an ordinary le islature in this 


respect. A legistature is only a species of superintending 
magistracy, a moderator of the powers ot goverment. A 


convention is a perfect representation of the Sovereign. The 
members of the legislative assembly atted in August upun 
these principles. in summoning the Convention, they de- 
clare, that they saw but one measure which cou save 
France ; namely, iv have recourse to the Supre...e will 4 be 


* * and to invite the people to exercise imucdiate tht 
una 


inable riz.ht of Sovereignty which the Constitution kad ace 
knowledged, and which it could not subject to al. restriction. 


Ihe public interest requires that the people should mauuicst 


their will by the election of a National Convention, tor med 
of representatives invested by the people with unlimited 
powers. Ihe people did manifest tueir will by tue elec- 


8 
tion of that Convention. The Convention being assembled, | 
is itself that sovereign will which ought to prevail. It ; 


_ would be contrary to every principle to suppose that the | 
Convention is not alone exclusively the expression of the | 
general will. | | | 

© The powers of the Convenfion must, from the very 
nature of the Assembly, be unlinited with respect to every 
measure of general safety, sch as the exccuticn of a ty 
T:nt,—It is no longer a Convention if it has not pon er to 3 
judge the King. | 8 

HA Convention is a constituent Body 2. e. a body 
that is to make a constitution for tbe people. — A legisla- 
ture makes Jaws under an es'ablished constitution, and in 
conformity to it. It is despotism when in the crd nary and 
permanent establishment of a state there is no separation cf 
powers; but it is of the very esse ce of a constitucht budy 
40 concentre for the time all authority.—lIt is the very nature 

ef a National Convention to be the temporary image of the. 
nation, to unite in itself all the p: wers of the sue, ty em 
p vy them against the enemies ot liberty, and to distiibute- 
em in a new seciil compact called a constitution. . 

«« Behold that Constituent Assembly which laid the first 
ſoundations of your liberty! Rchuld that revolut onary ge- 
nius, which broke thicugh every in pediment, cxceca. d its 
dlelegated authority, created its own pouers according to the 
exigences of _—_ and to the cccasional wants of the 

1 people, destroyed all prejudices by ile force of tua put lic 

1 opinion to which it gave birth, obliterated a'l pr:viirg: s, 

| aboli-hed all the Parliaments, changed the form und tenure 

! Pa of all property, as well as the measure and sigen of all 

value, and made a perjured King its prisoner: nothing was 

i wanting to immortalize that assembly, but to have delivered | 

1 France from the calamity of Kingly Government, and to | 

[ have relieved you from the duty of judging the last of 

your Kings. 5 5 | | 

} With this example before your eyes, you don even 


| in the first step of your du'y. Am 1 then nd longer in 

| the midst of this National Convention, whose honuwabile 
mission it was to destroy Kings and Royalty!“ 

Mr. Huskinson and Mr. Deboffe were called to prove 

dl. e Moniteurs genuine Paris papers | : 

Mr. Erslin. e Do you call this evidence? . | 

CourT.—Not evidence as to any particular person, but | 

reasonable in evidence as to general facis.** _ | 9 5 

Mr. Ershine.—< J desire only that it may be understood, 

that these specches are reports of what members of the Ftench | 

Convention said in their places of that Convention.“ — 

Mr. Huskinson was theu called to the accuracy of the 

i translation ot the speeches; but his objections were so nu- 
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merous that the counsel for the c:own requested a new tran- 
slation from the witness. | 


Feb. 1, 1794.—Read a letter from the Society for Consti- 


tutional Information at Birmingham, and adantied as em- 


bers twelve persons recommended in the letter Kend the an- 
swer from Birmingham, dated March 25, to the commutica- 


tion of the above procecding. 


The proceeGin.s of several other meetings of this Sccietvy 


as they appear in the report of the Secret Committee of the 


House ot Commons we:e read; and it being past tea. 
o'clock. e | | ö 

Mr. Gihls complained of indisposition, consequent an ex- 
cessive fatigue, adding that as there ap cared no probability 
of soon coming to a conclusion of the written evidence, and 
as it was now ten o'clock at night, he begged leave of the 
court to suggest his wish for an adjuurnment. 

Mr. Erstine sugtzested to the court, that his learned coad- 


juror, Mr. Gibbs, was so extremely fatigued with the labout i. 


ous duty of the day, as to render his retiring very desircable 
to him. It was then past ten o'clock, and the fatigue, 1ns:-- 


_ parable from the business of tlie day, was easy to be con- 
ceived. It was to be noticed, that the prisorer's counsel had 
a harder duty to perform than the counsel tor tiic crown, be- 


cause the number of the latter being s great, one could be 


occasionally absent for a whole day, but there being only two 


for the j; riconer, neither of them could be spared. M. 
Erskine said, that from the early hour the court met in the 
10: ning, and the late period at which it adjourned at night, le 
Saw no davliaht till the business commenced. 5 | 
The Ckrrf Juslice said, that he should certainly do every 


thing in Jus power, to accommodate the prisoncr's counsel. 


His lordship admitted the force of the remark made by Mr. 


Erskine, respecting the different situation, in point of accum- 


modation between the couns:l for the crown «nd for the pri- 
toner. The learned judge thought Mr. Gibbs miyht retire 


tor that nig lit, aud still the business go on. 


Mr. Erstine said, he hoped that after the great chaos of evi- 
dence on the part of the crown was finished, he should have 


some time allowed to consider it, before he was called upen 


to address the T „ | | 82 88 
The Court said, that every accommodation would be 
granted to both the prisoner's sounsel that public justice 


Vvould admit. 


1 he trial then proceeded. Ds | 
The proceedings of the Society on the 28th of October, 


1793, were read, when it was resolved to send Delegates to 
the Convention at Edinburgh.—Delegates were ballotted for, 


and insti uctions to them prepared, containing reterences to 


Mr. Pitt's speeches on the Reform of Parliament, the Duke 


| 
{ 
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of Richmond's letter to colonel harman, and particularly ta 


Mr. Looke's speech in the Court af King's Bench, on the 
case of the Westminster Election. The in druction claimed 


the right of suffrage for all persons, not infants, Iunatics, place- 


men, or pensioners. 1 
The vesolutions of the Society on Aissolution by magis- 
trates of the Convenion at Edinburgh, and the prosccution of 
sone of the members, were red. © | 
The next minute from the book, was of their meeting of 
the 24th af January, hc was real kuble for its epiorans 
wntie point, — It is 15 follows jt 
& A motion was unde, that it be resolved that. the excellent 
Adress of the Lor don Corresponding Society, be inserted in 
the books of this Sccirty, and that the King's Speech to his 
Par'iament, be inserted under it, in order that they may both 
be always ready for the perpetual rejerence of the members of 
this Society during the continuance of the present unturtunate 
war; and that (72 e petuam memorian) they may be printed 
together in one shect at the happy conclusion, which according 
to the present presperous appearances, we hope and believe 
not to be many months distant. . . 
ec An amendment was moved, that between the words 
(urs) and (Parliament) the werd (Honourable) should be in- 
% [{{cnour2ble was withdrawn. | | 5 
t Another amendment was then moved, that between the 
words (nis) and (Parliament) the wurd (Fa.thtul) should be 
inserted. . | | 
4 Faithful was wit! draven. 
4c And it was unanimously resclved, that mis, and H13 


only, is the proper epithet for Parliament upon the present oc- 
casion. | 


The resolution then passed unani nously in its original 


form.“ 


The rest of the minute was immaterial. . 28 
Mr. Garrow proceeded to further minutes of the proceed. 
ings of the Society, and the most remarkable of them here 
follow : | | | 
It was proposed by Mr. J. H. Tooke, that two books should 
be prepared for the use of the Society ; one bound in black, 
and the other in white; that in the former should be record- 
ed the enormities of all persons deserving the disapprobation 
of the Society; and that in the latter should be inserted mi- 
nutes of the public- spirited and patrivtic conduct of such per- 
sons as were justly entitled to the commendation and applause 
of the Society. | Ot 
On the 27th of March, and at some subsequent meetings, 


the two Societies held conferrences, and at length came to a 


resolution on the expediency of hold ng a general mecting, 


( 55 ) 

er Convention, for the purpoze of determining upon the 
most proper means of procuring, Ferst, a bil for a full, fair, 
aud equal representation of the people in Parliament. | 

Secondly, For recommending and urging the expediency of 
a f,e quent and cordial correspondence between the Societies 
engaged in the same pursuit. 9 58 
Thirdly, That a friendly and fraternal intimacy should be 
established be ween the two Societies. . 

These resolutions were unanimously carried. | | 

At a following meeting, a pamphlet was read, \containing a 
general narrative of the proccedings of the two Societies; 
and it was proved, that two thousand copi's of this pamphlet 
were printed. At the request of Mr. Garrow, Mr. White read 
several extracts from the above pamphlet, among which were 
a letter of the Society to the reverend Mr. Fyshe, Messeures 
Palmer, Muir, and Skirving, then on board the vessel in 
which they were to be transported; together with an account 
of celebrating the anniversary at the Globe in the Strand, 
u here, among many other, the following toasts were drank: 

The Swine of England. e 

The Armies contending for Liberty. 

The reign of Peace and Liberty. 3 

May the Abettors of the Pres nt War be its Victims. 


Mr. White was proceeding to read some songs contained 
in tis pamphlet, but he stophed, upon Mr. Gatto Signit, ing 


th it the recital of them would be unnecessary. . 

The PRs contains a copy of che following letter 
to Joseph Gerrald and M uurice M ugarot, tegether with the 
res olutions following the letter. 55 | 


The Society having already addressd M. Margarot, their D- 
legate, an ADDRESS to JOSEPH GERRALD was read @s 
Jolioms, aud carried unanimcus!y, „ N 

Io JOSEPH GERRALD, à pricorer Sentenced by the 

Eigh Court of Jrs'uaary of Scotland, ta Transportation be - 
 Jond the Seas for FOUR LEEN YEARS, | 1 

WE behold in your beloved and respected friend and 


fellow- citizen, a martyr to the glori us cause of equal repre- 
sentation, and we cannot permit you to leave this degraded 


country without expressing the infinite obligations the people 


at large, and we in particular, owe to you for your very 
Spirited exertions in that cause upon every occasion; but 
upon none more conspicuously, than during the s tting of 
the BuirisH Cox vex rio of the PEOPLE at Edinbuigh, 
and the cons2quent procceding (we will not call it trial) at the 


bar of th court of justiciary. 


We know not which most deserves admiration, the splendid 
talents with which you are so eminently distinguished the 


( 56 ) 
exalted virtues by which they have been directed; the per- 
Severance and undaunted firmness which you sonobiy diszlay- 
ed in 1eSising the wrongs of your insulted and much oppres- 
sed country; or your present manly and philowophical 
suffering under an arbitrary, and till of late wnprecendented 
sentence: a sentence, one of the most vindictive and cruel 
that has been pronounced since the days of that mot infamcus 


and eter-to-be deleted court of Star Chamber, the enorm- 


ous tyranny of which cost the fist Charles his head. 


Jo y:u and to your associates we feel ourselves most deeply 
indebted. For us it is you are suffering the sentence of tran- 


sportatien with felons, the vilest outcasts of society! For 


us it is thit you are doomed to the inhospitable Shores of 


New Holl:nd ; where, however, we doubt not you will ex- 


perience considerable alleviation by the remembrance of 


that vigTuous covpver for which it is imposed on 
you, and by the sincere regard and e>tce:n of your fellou- 
citizens. | 5 

The equal laws of this country have, 


for ages past, been 


the boast of its inliabitants: Bu. whither, are pr now fled? 
WWe are animated by the same sentiments, are daily repeating 
the same words, and committing the same actions for wincn 


you are thus infamously sentenced ; and we will repeat and 
commit them until we have obtained redress; yet we are 


unpunished | either therciore the law is unjust towards you 
in inflicting puzishmert on the exertions of virtue and talents, 
or it ought not to deprive us of our Share in the GLORY of 

the Martyrdom. | ho | 


We again, therefore, p'edge ourselves to you and to yuur 


country, never to cease d: manding our rights from th: s2 who 


have usurped them, until having obta:el an cqual repie- 


sentation of the peovic, we shall be able to hail you once 


more with triumph to your native country.—We wish you 
health and happiness; and be a:Surcd we never, never Shall 


forget you name, ycur virtues, nor YOUR GREAT EXAMPLE. 


The London Corresponding Society. 


JOHN LOVETT, Chairman, 
THOMAS HARDY, Secretary, 


The 14th of April, 1794. 


It was also unanimously resolved, 


I. That the committee of correspondence be directed to 
convey the approbation of this socicty.—I. To Archibald 


Hamilton Rowan, prisoner in the Newgate in the city of Dub · 
lin, for his unshaken attachment to the people, and for his 
spirited assertion of their rights. 
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TT. To John Philpot Curran for his admirable and ener- 
getie defence of A U. Rowan, and the principles of Liberty, 
as well as for his patriotic conduct in parliament. 

III. To the society of the united [rishmen in Dublin, and 
to exhort them to persevere in their exertions to obtain jus- 
tice tor the people of freiand. . | | 
„IV. To Skirving, Palmer and Muir, suffering the same 
5 Sentences, and in the same cause with our dele- 
utes. | 
V. To John Clark, and Alexander Reid, for their so rea- 


d ly an disintereste fly giving bail for our delegates, instigated 


ti.ereto solely by their attachment to liberty, unnſiuenced by 
any personal consideration 

Vi. To Adam Gillies, Malcolm Laing, and James Gibson, 
for their abie assistance given to Joseph Gerrald, at the bur 
of the ingh court of justiciary at Edinburgh. 

VII. to teliciate Thomas Walker, ot i\Tanchezter, and 
the people at large, on the event of his, as well as several 
oller late trials, and on the development of the infamy of a 
systein of spies and intor mers. | 

VIII. To Sir Joseph Mau bey, ſor his manly conduct at 


the late surrepritious meeting held a! Epsom in Surry. 


It was also unamiously resol ved, 
That two hundred thousand copies of the proceedings and 
and resolutions of this nicetiung be printed and publisl.ed, 
J. LOVETT, Chairman. 
vo . | T. HARDY, Secretry, 
Resolved, N 3 
That the thanks of this meeting be given to the chairman, 


for his manly and impattial conduct this day. 


T. HARDY, Secretary. 


A short time afier twelve o'cluck, the Lord President ad- 
dressed himse.:tf to the jury, siying, that as some considerable 
portion of the great mass of written evidence still remained 
to be examined, and as no given time could be ascertained 
within which the trial would be concluded, another adjourn- 


ment of the court became necessary. His Lordship added, 


that while the gentlemen of the jury were engaged in the dis- 
charge of the very arduous and a labuurious duty imposed up- 
on them, he trusted that every kind of accommodation would 
be afforded, that the nature of their Situation would admitt of. 

The Foreman of the jury rose, and intormed the court, that 


| were the jury to pass this night in the manner they had done 


the tormer one, their health, and probably even their lives 
might be endangered. After the fatigue of a very long at- 
tendauce in a Crouded court, they were obliged without take 
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Ing off any part of their apparel, to endeavour to obtain a 
Short repose, by stretching thetnselves upon hard pallets; and 


further to add to the niconvenience of their situation, their 
Servants were denied access to them, so that they could not 


enjoy the comfort of a change of linen; nor were they in 


possession even of a razor for shaving themselves. On these 


considerations, the Lorem in, on behalf of his hret'wen and 
himseif, begs to express a wish, that they might be permitted 


to retire to their own houses. 


Tne Lord president said, the court lamented that it was not 
in their power to accede to the wishes of the jury, on a sub- 
ject that had been discussed last night, when a dicis:on had 
been made upon it wluch could not now be departed fro. — 


Ihe jury could not be permit:ed to separate, consistent either 


Wii safety or a due regard to the administtation of justice. 


The Lord President enquired whether beds and other ac- 


commoclations could not be procured for the jury, at some 
Hotel or Coif-e-house, where probably a sufficent number of 
beds migh: be provided tur them in one 100m. | 


The jury signified that in the way suygested from the court, 
their situations mieht be rendered much more comfortable 
than it had been the night before. 


The Lord Pre: ident then said, the gentlemen of the jury 


Should all he attended to one house, by the Sheriffs and a pro- 
per number of sworn bailitts; and his lordship told them, 

that he would not require thei: |atten'a ce until ten this morn- 
ing; which attendance, at the request of Mr. Erskine, was 


further postponed till eleven; and he moreover permitted 


their servants to wait on them with clean linen; and faceti- 


ously observed, that if a razor could tind its may in among 


chem, he should have no sort of objection. 


This conversation upon the mode of disposing of the Jury 
occupied the attention of the Court for near an hour. In 
the mean time, Mr. Erskine renewed his notice for applying 


for some time prev:ous to his entering on the prisoner's de- 


fence, to look over some papers. 
The Lord President aid, that every reasonable indulgence 


should be given, but the trial must appear to go on. His 


Lordship having taken occasion to observe, that the trial 
might be ended tomorrow. | 

Mr. Ers/ine upon this exclaimed, ** By no means, my Lord; 
the defence which 1 shall make is not without evidence of an 
extensive nature 10 Support it, and will occupy a large por- 
tion of your Lordship's time, which will be but fair, con- 
Sidering the time that has been taken up on behalf of the 
prosecution. | 


I be Court adlourned at one o'clock in the morning. 


e 
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Thurday, OA. 3o. — Third Day. 
The Court did not assemble yesterday until Twelve 
o' Clock. | 
Mr. Gurnel! deposed, that he found a paper in the prisoner's 
ssession, dated April go, which mentioned the election of 
| faurice Margarot, being appointed a Delegate of the Di- 
| vison, No. 7, of the London Cortesponding Society, for three 
months, James Sheriff in tlie Chair. | 
Another paper wes also put in and read, which was sworn 
to have been found in the possession of Mr. Hardy, men- 
tioning the appointment of David Rowland as a Delegate, at 
the Blue Posts, in the Haymarket. Margarot, Sec. and 
M. Neil in the Chair. = „ 
Mr. Gurnell swore to another paper found in Mr. Hardy's 
possession, stating that the sixteenth division of the London 
Corresponding Society had appointed Jean Baxter a Delegate 
to the standing Committee. — Grey, Sccretary. ; 
The next Paper put in an received, found in Mr. Hardy's 
csseSSlun, mentioned that John Richter was appointed a De- 
legate by the London Corresponding Society, to estublish a2 
Sixteenth division of the Society, at tie Friend's Hand, 
_ Kmightsbridge. This Paper was also proved to be found in 
the prisoner's potses>ion by Mr. Lauzun. 5 
Il he next Paper put in and read was found in Mr. Hardy's 
house by Curnell, dated the 71h of May, 1 92, which men- 
tinued that he, Mr. Hardy, vas appointed a Delegate from 
tne London Corresponding Socic ty, io a meeting held in Ex- 
eter Street, Strand, for the purpese of forming a Constitu— 
| tion code of Laws, for the government of the Constitutional 
U Society. Signed, Tomas Ecyd. | 
The next Paper put in on the deposion of NIr Gurnell, 
signed T. Hardy, was lor the purpose „f delegating Nr, 
F aughan, from a division of the Socie y, and authorising him 
| to be pres: nt at a meeting a! the Bell, Exeter Street, 10 assist 
. the committer appointed to form he Constitutional Code of 
Lies tor the guy. riment of the Society, | 
| 1 he A:torney General foiluwed ths P per by ancti.er found 
f in the possessin o the prisoner, by Mr. Gerned it w.is signed 
T. Hardy, and direct-.d to M. IWViarin, NI. P. It began 
by intorming Mr. W. That it was an original Pajer wor- 
thy ot his perusal, and if he saw any thing in the Preamble 
voorthy his approbation, or adopting, he may use it ac cord- | 
| ingly. In all its arts it posseosed wan) sweets, and he OX» 
pressed a uy e that he v.culd, like the bee, extr ct a little 
from each. It pointed out the pre:cit state of Representa- 
tion, al d lamented the many who were deprived of having 
voices tor Membets to: erve in Parliament. It had been read 
in tlie Society, and excited universal disgust z— the evils in the 
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Representation are stated io be of the most glaring kind, and 
could not be made too public.“ | 
Mr. Lauzun deposed having found a Paper in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hardy, entitled“ The Report of the Committee 
of Constitution of the London Corresponting Society, 

rinted for use of the Members, and sold by Themes Spence. 

his paper stated, | 

ist That all men are by nature free. 

2nd, That though a man, who eniors the advantages of 
Sccicty, must relinqui:h a part of his liberty for the genetal 


benefit, yet he should not Surrender more than necessity 


absolutely re q::i1cd, 


ard, That tue Majority, however great, cannot deprive 


tle Minorig of the whole of their Civil Rights. 
ath, That ihe People Should have an equality of voices, 


in the Eicétion ef Persons, by whom the Laws were ad- 


miniztered, and tho: me peopile had 2 right to the. free xc rcise 
of Public Opinion, and should be suffered to enjoy Religious 
Freedom. | 


This Paper next advertcd to the hardchip of the Game 


Lars, which subjected the people to these Bashaws, Country 
Jusi:ces, and enchumaged a system of spies and info: mer 


repugnant to the English Coneti tien. It took a genera, 


view of politics, and urges, that every person arrive:t at the 
years of discretion, rot Gisqua'ified by any mental de- 
rangement, should have nn voice te: a Representation in 
Parliament. It nenticncud that no 1.ame should tre us d in 
the 8 civty calculated to make party distincticn, and reom— 
men » the use of the word Citizen, :s beiug uhat as ted 
during the Reputities of Greece an: 'fome. 

It entere i into a definition of the phrazes Arictocrats, 
Royalists, Republicans, Pon ats. Kc. aud men'tic ned, tnat 
when any divisien of the Society aino.wateo l: tuts, that 
bucks shuuic be opt, aca nl Members atluuted ah e that 
number +h1u be enter as Su ern mer'es, ald lien they 
2muantcd ou SINE, they SaULId be or: e! i. % à diri- 
sior, &. 


Janc iicl mn, Wife of Clio Ricbmnan, „ Keller, was (!. 


ami... on the ant of the umn | 

I. deposc d, thu wo bis ret tg 1.5 {op were written 
by Th-mas Paine, atd „list i „„ rg, She knew 
Afr; Paine; her ban K nl: Prince had 
lodged * her h Ade,; Dt . CE 4 NG dan ua printed 
er hus and was no: . er n the bock in 


die“: s, W hie 4 ers Bt e eee 11:6 ae Eo vk 
was \ ublis: 2e. ; An! 2 8 3 12 ; 81140 = FO. : Ing- 
and. nnen ert W:3WAcn the small 
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5 6 How did you know they were published? 


A 


(6.3. 
to have profits from the large book, but not she believed from 


the other. 


Mr. Ershine asked her if she had ever read the books shewn 
her, and if she had not, how could she presume to say, that 
they were not written and published by some person else; 
— was it not possible that some other person miglu have 
written a book with the same title, and have affixed her hus- 


band's name to it? | 


She said, she was possitive as the books. 
Mr. Ersktne to the Court“ I trust, my Lords, that when- 


ever this Society, or that is mentioned, that we $hall not 
have looser proof allowed, than what is required in case ol 


libel." 
Mr. Attorney General—** 1 shall not admit any positson to 


| the extent you say.“ | 


Mr. Clio Rickman examined on oath. . 

Q. Have you published those books? (shewing him the two 
pamphlets.) | 11 . ; . | 

A. They were published with my name, without my know- 


A. I heard it in the country, where 1 went early. in Sep- 
tember, 1798. | . 
2. Who was to have the profits ? 

4. Never heard from my wiſe on that subject during my 
0. Whoze hand - writing is on this book? (shewiny it to the 


. 


A. Not mine; it is my wife's. 85 
Q. Look at the matter of the book ; did you, in the com- 


mon course of your profession, ever see any other book, en- 


titled, The Address to the Addressers ? 
A. Never read any other book, under that title, but these. 
. You have been a Member of the Constitutional So- 
* ? : : 


4. I have, but not for some time. 


. Are these the books sold at your hop? | 
A. They are something like, but I cannot swear posi- 


_ tively. 


| Jane Richman vrore that che put her name on the books cold 
m ner s . | 
Mr. 22 observed, that the publication in ion was en- 


titled, The Address to the Addressers.** What he wished 


to know was, liow it could be admitted as evidence in this 
cause. He was aware that the book entitled, : The Rights 
ot Man,” could be admitted, because it was proved in evi- 


dence on a former occasion, by Members ot two Societies 


that came to Resolutions to 1— it, that Themas Paine 


(62) | 
was the Author of the work; but in the present case no evi- 
fence of that kind was before the Cour 


The Attorney in General, in reply. said, that it had been 


proved in >vidence, that Thomas Paine was the Author of 
the First Part of The Right of Man, and of a Letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dundas. It was proved that Thomas Paine 
was a Member of the Constitutional Society ; and it was in 
evidence that Clio Rickman was a Member also. Thus, from 
both being Members of the same Society, he submitted, 
that the Witness might know that Mr. Paine was the Au- 
thor of the Pamphlet in question. | 


The Lord Presinent.— This is perfectly a distir matter.“ 


Die Attorney General. —** Then I shall not trouble you, 
my Lord, to hear this paper read.“ 


Mr. Curnell proved that he found two Papers in possession 
of the Prisoner. e 1 


They were produced and of one of them here follows a copy. 


Fellow Citizens, | | | 

The barefaccd arisiccrocy of the pre: ent administration has 
made it necessary that we should be prepared to act on the 
defensive against any attack they may command their newly 
armed minions to make upon us. A plan has been hit upon, 
and, if enc-uraged suſficiently, will, no doubt, have the effect 
of furnishing a quantity of pikes to the patriots, great enough 
to make them tourmidable. The bl:des are mace of steel, 
_ tempered and poulished after an improved form. oy may 


be fixed into any Shatrs ; but fir ones are recommendcd, of 


the gitth of the accon pan ing hoops at the top end, and about 
an inch more at the buttoia. The blades and hcops, more 
than which caunot be properly sent to any great distance, will 


"be charged one slulling. Money to be sent with tile order. 


As the institution is in its infancy, immediate encouragement 
is necessary. | 


Struck through to | Orders to be sent to the Secretary of the 


the Original. Sa, eld Constitutional Society. 
5 | Signed. : 
RICHARD DAVIDSON. 


Member of the Society for Constitutional Information, estab- 
lishcd at Sheffield; he had beome a Member in the year 


1791, and had continued to act as Secretary till the latter end 


ot May 1593. tn this capacity he did not write the letters of 
the Society, but only signed them; the business of the Socie- 
ty was managed by a committee, Their protesscd object was 
a Parliamentary Refoi m, and such contiuued to be their ob- 


Sheffield, April 14 1794. 


Wllian: Camage was then called, whodeposed, that he was a 


ks 


„r 


"CTR 


quitted Sheftield, Upon being questioned whether he knew 
Henry \ ore, he said that he did; he had sometimes attend 


opp 15:te party, in private ſie appro dee dar having 7 arms fur 


(- 03:3 
ject during his Secretaryship. He ceased to be Secreary 
about April 1793., The Society chose Maithew Cam; ol 
Brown as their delegate to the Scotch Conve ntion at Eäin— 


burgh, upon which occasion he was Sent to hum with a SUpp'y 


of cash, ien pounds of which he received from Sneitiglu, and 


ten pounds fron Leeds: he knew not how the mon: y a3, 


raised, but hid received it from Mr. Gale, „ho lid since 


ed their mec iugs it Sheſſield but not regularly. On such of 
ciszons he give them exhortations, but never mentioned the 
subject of arms in public. In oder to procure that Re. 
form which was tne object of their meetings, he exhorted 
them first to an application 10 Parliament, and he bad never, 


after the 1dc1 of applying to Parlinent was given up, heard 
im point out any other Specific plan. 


Yo. say that he never mentioned the subje st of arms in 


public ; d:d lie mention the $1ubiett on ut, oitier cc’? 
A. When the Society was threweied ! 3 be d;S$pore lt by tie 


our buen defence ag inst any TI gal at ack. 


Q Ou whu partic. lar cc aοανν Gil ah brave 0: having 
ac ns? 

A. He was shewn a bla1e of 2 pike, which? appre ve ol 
it was ahewn him by me and by Henry IIIII. 

. By u hon was this blade made? 

A. I believ- by Henry Hill. 


Q. Did he then meutwn no others arms? 
A. No. 


The witness then deposed that he understood that Mr, 


Yorke had afterwards been she n a pike o: a diff. rent c n+ 
st ruction, which he him elf hal ut seen, and tuat lie Lad also 
been she vnn pike-handie made dy Hull, 
What number of these pikes were made? 
A. About three dozen. 
Upon being again more parcicatar!y i interrogated, i repent- 
ed his assert on, "That he had never nerd ain rec. 


deen 4 
by Yorke 11 public. | 
. Were you present at no meeting in Marc: „ 
which he recommended to have recobrse to arms ? | 


A. 1 was present with him un tue Castle Hull, but no Sic. 
conversation passed - 


Q. Do you remember no other meetirg? 
A. | remember a $peecch winch he delivered on the Caitlc- 


Hill, in which he recommended uot to petition Pat li- inen, 


and propsed an address to the na ion. 


Q. Do you reccliect nothing that toilowed on that occa- 
sion ? | 
; 82 


qt 
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A. He was carried home in triumph by the people whe 
vere there assembled. . 

Q. Dil you never hear talk of a Convention? 

A. Yes, I heard him talk of the Scotch Convention as a 
very wrong picce of business, because the people were ve 
much unprepared for such a measure; he thought that they 
Should first have brought out an Address to the Nation. ble 
was then Shewn a copy of the letter which had been read, and 
upon being asked whether he had seen it, rep:ied that he had 
Seen It at the house ot Richard Davison. Being asked why 
the answer to this letter was desired to be addressed to Moody, 
and not to the secretary of the Society; ne answered it was 
only for the sake of the greater safety of conveyance, as it had 
been found that letters immediately ad: ressed to the secretary, 
had in some instances been interceptet. . | 
So, 2 What per. on was employed to make the handles to the 

nkes ? | | 
A. Moody. | | 

Q What was che figure and description of the pikes ? 

A. They were about seven feet in length, the blade about 
ten nehes, and nearly resembling a bayoner, the handl-:s were 
made of fir. He then stated in answer to particular questions, 
that Davison had not been long at Sheffield, nor did he at pre- 
zent know where he was to be found ; that Gale also had quit - 
ted it about the same time. „„ | = 
Q. Did you ever hear of a night-cat ? . 
A4. Yes, I heard of such a thing five or six weeks before I 

was taken up. | „ | 
. Can you tell what was the use of it? 

A Its use, as I understood, was to att against cavalry. 

. You know not then how it might be employed ? 

A. Yes, to hurt the horse by running into his foot. 


Cross- examined by Mr. Erskine. 


D. Can you clearly and conscientiously answer, that a Par. 
Jiamentary Reform was your own sole object while you acted 
as my to the Society from 1791 to 179g? | 
„ 
. What is your idea of a Parliamentary Reform ? 
A. A more _ Representation of the people in England 
in the House of Commons. | 
Had you then no idea by your plan of Reform to destroy 
the King, or the House of s? N 
A. God forbid! 3 3 : 
Q. Had you no idea from any thing that was said or done, 
that some individuals in your Society, thought differently from 
. No. 


E. Was no specific plan ever pointed out in order to proe 


| 1 3 
cure a Reform in Parliament after giving up all thoughts of 
petition ? | 

A. None. | | | 

Q. Was it ever stated that your object might be carried by 
force of arms and violence ? 
De. Had such been the case, would you have remained a 
member of the Society ? 3 

4. Certainly not. I never suspected such to be the inten- 
tion either of the Society or of any individual in it. 

0. Had you conceived that any ot the proceedings of your 
Society would have effected the safety and hunvur of the 
throne, would you have continued a Member. 

A. No, I should have iinmediately quitted the Society. 
ee. Did you read with attention all that you signed as Secr2 

tary ? | | En | | | 

A In general I did. 8 3 

. After you had ceased to be Secretary, did you still con- 
tinue to be a Member ot the Society ? 

A. 1 did continue to act as a Member all the time that I was 
taken up. | | | 
Q. You never then conceived that any mischicf was intend- 
ed to the Constitution ; you never heard that the Scotch Con- 
vention was to ye down the King and Pariiameut, and usurp 
the functions of the Legislature ? | 55 
4. I never had the sma' lest idea of that sort. 8 
2. In the support then which you gave to the Convention, 
you acted upon the principie that Parliament might attend to 
a great body, though not to a small one, and that your object 
was more likely io be succesfully accomplished in proportion 
to the number of those by whom it was supported? 
| -& Such was the notion I entertained, and from which L 
2. You are then a friend to the British Constitution in its 
purity? = 

A. I am most firmly attached to the genuine principles of 
the British Constitution. 

Q. You had no intention than to bring into this country the 
desolation and anarchy of France; you hadno intention to 
put down the King, or annihilate the parliament? 

A. God forbid that I should be capable of entertaining any 
Such intentions. . | | 
D. You had no reason to believe that the tendency of the 
papers 5 by your Society was to overturn the Con- 
stitution 1085 
A. I certainly did not conceive them to have in the smallest 
any such tendency. 

+ Did * in 1794 arise then 
8 N f 12 
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n Opp e, your vers from those in 
en ee nects uf the enm:ty of thuse who 
in enz! ben:. 
ne persons Who thought differently from, 
Ly i eue neee t PeL SECUTE us. | 
iin ourselves with arms, had you any other 
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LIN 
mie ur rights. and to resist any Lirwal violence hat 
Bu ie b offe:ca ou? | | 

!. Wen ver had any other view. 

C. Vas it \o rr intention, if your demands should not be 
co uplicd with, tc em; lay hem against the King or the Par- 
lament :? = | | 

A We had no such irtention. | | | | 

. U.on what g ound did you conceive yourselves entitled 
to vrov de your e vos with arms? 

A. Fr. m the il of Rights, which authorises every Eu- 
glishn:ar; t have arms tor dus own defence. 

. From what motive were you induced to give a prefer- 
£nce to pikes at ove any other sort of arms? | 

A. On account of their extreme cheapness, which enabled 
us to procure them more readily than any other sort of arms* 

2. Dd you ever hear that laws were to be made or force 
employed in opposi:ion to any established authority ? 

A. 1 never heard that any such attempt was in agitation. 

. Did you net on the cuntrary, conceive that the reform 
of Parliament, for wluch you were contending, would have 
the effect to put the rights ut his Majesty upon a more secure 
and bencticia! fouting than cver ? Es | 
Here Mr. Garrow inte: rapted the cross-examination by 
saying, Mr. Erskinc* we do nut want at present to have 
your 1dcas of a Parliamentary Reform put into the mouth of 
the Witness.“ — The Attorney General said, that he did 
not concur in the interruption which had been given by his 

Learned Friend; that he could have no objection to the 
question: at the same time he would by no means have it un- 

— that te conccived that his permission Was uccessary 
in order to put any question to a Witness.“ 

Mr. Ersiine said, I am much more disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the permission of the Attorney General, than to 
go out of my way on the present occa5ion, in order to make 
any remaiks on the interruption of the Learned Gentlemen, 
or the manner in »hich his disapprobation of the question 
was conveyed.” —He then repeated his question, to whichihe 
Witness an>wered u the affirmative. 5 

0. Did you ever ce the instrument called a Night cat | 

. I once saw a model ot it, but never saw any instruments 
made after the model. It was shiewn to me by a f erscn who 
zaid that he had seen it many years siuce, at Newcastle. 


** to main ain „Oarselves in ile paceable. enjoys 


„ 
Cross-examined by the Atlerney General. 


C. Do you recoliect at u hat period, or upon what occasion 
you Saw this Nigl.t-cat at cewcastle? 

A. J cannot fix the precise peri::d, but I think it was some 
time dwrin: the American wer. | 

A. You aid that you provided yourse: ves with pikes in or- 
der to defend y wiselves against the attacks © those inhabi- 
tants of Siefficld who diftered with you in sei timents; was it 
from the same motive you sent a number of tho.c pites to 
London ? : | | | 
A. We conceived that those Sccietics in London, who 
agreed w'th us in pinion, might have the sameground ſorap- 
prehens'on with owsclves. 

. You say then that you saw only one model of the Night. 
Cat ? 

A. I never saw any instruments made after that model. 

. What was the price of a pike? | | 

A. The blade and handle together cost 20d. 

2. Had you no conversation about the pikes, or the manner 

in which they were to be employed, after the letter which you 

Sent to the Correspor:d:ng Society on the subject? | 
A. No conversation at all, so far as I can recoliect. 

William Broomhead was next called, and ex imine by Vir, 
Garrow. He deposed that he was a cutler at Shefficld, and 
had become a member of the Constitutional Society there, 
when it was first instituted in 1791. As to the letter sent to 
the Corresponding Society, it was always understood that they 
acted in coujunction witli the same vicws, and upon the same 
princ ples; turther he knew nothing mie, except What ap- 
peared upon the face of the letters. te had acted as Secreta- 

to the Society tor five month previous io his being op pre- 
hended in May. Uhe professed and only oiect of the. in- 
stitution was to procure a Reform in Pa: iament; an the sole 
means to which they looked lor is purpoe ci by neiing 
together, mutually enligh:ning cach other, spreading the 
knowledge ot the grievances under which they severally la- 
boured, and concerning the lea:t exceptionable means ot pro- 
viding a remedy. | | 
D. Did you never hear of Universal Suffrage ? 

A. Never till it was mentioned in the Convention at Edin- 

burgh, io wlrch our Society sent a delegate. | 
Vo you know a person uf the name of Henry Yorke? 
A. I know a person who goes by that name. 
. Has he any other name? | 
A, Yes. Htenry Rednead 
. Vid he aitend your Society: 


© ry > > * 
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A. Yes. When he was at Sheffield he attended almost every 
weekly meeting. 


. In what capacity did he attend? 

A. We considered him as a man of considerable abilities 
and a powerful/orator, and thefore treated him with respea. 
He wrote several pamphlets at Sheffi ld, some parts of which 
he brought in manuscript to my house, where some members 
of the Society occasionally met. | | 

Q. Did you meet in a small room or in a large one? 


A. We generally met in a smali room, but there was a large 


one, in lch, on two or three occasions, the u hole Society 
assembled. 


Q. D:d Mr. Vorke Speak from any particular situation? 


A. Yes; in the large room there was a chair erected, from 
which he generally spoke. | 


. Wat particular name did you give to this chair? 
never give it any particular appellation; every man to 
his faucy;— sone calied it a pulpit, others a tribune; but as 


to any proper nan: e beionging to it, I really never understood 


that it was yet christened. 
2. Do you not recollect a meeting at Castle- hill, at which 
Yorke was present, and what took place on that occasion? 
A. Yes; he had in his hand a book written by Locke, and 


addressed to those who were assembled. He expatiated on the 
abuses and evils which had crept into the Constitution, and 
the deviation which had taken place trom its original princi- 


ples. In this manner of speaking he is warm, energetic, strong, 
and even violent, and from this circumstance he perhaps, in 
some instances, went tco far, as to his mude of expression, 
but I do not conceive that he, upon that cccasiun, said any 


thing detrimental to the Constitution of England. 


Q. Did you take any part in that meeting ? 
A. Yes; it was agreed that I Should make a motion to pe- 


tition Parliament for the purpose of its being over-ruled, and, 
in order to introduce another motion in its place — io petition 


2. D | Mr. Yorke Speak from any particular elevation? 


A4. Yes; the chair trom which he usually spoke, was car- 0 
ried from my room to the place. 


. Were there many persons present, and what was the re- 
sult of the meeting i ; 


A. I here were several thousands present. I made the mo- 
tion as had been agreed; it was opposed by Camage: Mr. 
Yorke then addressed the meeting on the subject of petition- 


ing the King; a draught of the petition was read, adopted, 


and afterwards transmitted to Lord Stanhope, who did not 
chuse to deliver it to the King in the form in which it was 


drawn up. 


A pamphlet was then shewa him, which he stated to be a 
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copy of Yorke's speech, which he had been requested to 
print. The printed copy, to the best of his recollection, 
contained the substance and matter of what was delivered. 
Two parcels were then shewn him, which he recognized to 
have been made up by himself, and in each of which he had 
enclosed a copy of the speech. He had received from the 


| 1 some copies of the speech, twenty-four of which 


he had put up separately in parcels directed to different per- 
sons, and sent in a box to Thomas Hardy. HED 
. How were you employed previous to your being Secre- 


tary to the Society ? 


A. In working at my business when I had any. 
Q. Were you applied to in order to become Secretary? 
A. Had I not been applied to, I never should have as- 
sumed the office. _ es 
. Did you derive any advantage from holding the sĩtua- 
tion? | 
A. I did; it was necessary to increase my means of sup- 
port, which had in some measure failed in consequence of the 
war having destroyed mv business. 2 
Q. Did you ever hear in your Society of any proposition 


ſor providing arms? 


A. It is extremely material that this business should be 


properly explained. A few da.s previous to the meeting in 
which it was spoke io as the undoubted right of every 


Englisman to provide arms for his own security, an attempt 
was made in order to excite the Society to something un usti- 
fiable. A $purious hand bill, without a signature, was pub- 
liched and aispersed by night, warning the inhabitants of 
Sheffield to be on their guard against the dangerous designs 
of dis iſſected persons, and to be prepared to crush any tu- 
mult which they might wish to excite. In consequence of 
this attempt to excite alarm and prejudice against us, we 
deemed it prudeat and necessary to take some precautions 
for our own Safety. Such was the motive which tirst induced 
us to think of providing ourselves with arms. So little idea 


had we of employing them for any improp*r purpose, that 


we published our resolution on that subject in the p iblic 
news paper; and I should be extremely happy if the learned 
Counsel, in addition to the other documents, would produce 


that 7 Resolut.on, and a copy of the hand- bill from 


which it originated. For myself | have only to state, that L 
never saw a pike till I was brought to London. 

Q You say you never saw a pike, did you never see an 
instrument called a night-cat, or do you recollect any con - 
versation cting it ? : 

A* 1 saw a model of what I believe receives that name:; 
an instrument which prevents a pike in every direction; it 
was Shewn merely as a boy's play-thing, thrown ence or twice 


( 70 ) 
upon the floor, and no conversstion passed, except what was 
entirely desultory and pleasing. 
Q. Do you recoll*c nothing of this pleasing and desultory 
conversation; did you hear no mention of Nev. castle, or the 
effect which this instrument night produce upon cavalry ? 


A. 1 tcok no notes upon the occasion; the conversation 


that took place, | again repeat, was perfectly t:ivolous ; the 
instrument was braugtit only tobe sheun, as a mere play 
thing; the production of a boy; and I do not remember 
one word to have passed about either Newcastle or caval: v. 

. Do you recollect no expressions of Mr. Yoke oi rather 
a more violent nature than any you have mentioned? | 
A4. I vas present at some meetings. where th s conversation 
was not 57 guar ſed. I particularly recollect, once in the 
Society where visitors where admitted, that comparing the 
grievances under which we at present labour to the privileges 
we formerly enjoyed, he said, “ That the country vas re- 
duced to the most low and de-picable situation, and that for 
his own pair, rather than $:-bmit to it, he would go up to 
London with the peopte who were present!“ . 

Q. Were was this delivered, and what number m'ght be 
present? | | . 1 

A. It was delivered from the chair in my room, and the 


number pre-ent might an cunt to abont 130 or eco, | parti- 


cularly recollect the expresssion, because I never before heard 
him utter himself with such violence, and it gave me much 
pain at the tine. 5 
Q. Why did it give yon pain? | 

A. Because I fear God, and h::nour the K'ng. 

Q. You do well. Do you know any th ny of that work? 
 Shewing a pamphlet. | 
A. Yes, to the Attorney General .— “ This is an Ce 
count of the manner in which the Fast Day was cbscrved at 
Sheffield, and a Kesolution of the Corresponding Socte'y will 


be found, in which he thanked them for the communication 


of its contents.“ 7 | 
Q. How many persons were assembled on the Fast Day? 


A. Not so many as on the for.uer occassion; there mi ght 


be betwcen one and two thousand present. 
. M hat was the number of your scciety ? 
A. About 6co, more cr less. | 
. Were they divided into sections? 
A. The method was advised, but not regularly observed. 
+ ©. Did theSoctcty ever amount to 2000? 


4. By no means. The evidence then stated the district 
books, printed y Gale, were desposed to the difterent divi- 


sions, that they mightread them if they thought proper, but 
chietly that they might every week contribute a penny for the 


purpose oſ the doi et To the particular interrogato: y on the 


1 


| ("20-7 : | 

manner of obscrving the fast-day, at Sheffield, he answered 
that the hymn to be sung in full chorus was written by Mr, 
1 the serious lecture delivered vy a gentleman 
from Halifax; the prayer composed and recited by himself; 


and the pamphlet, which contained tlie whole account of the 


proceedings, printed by Gale, who detrayed the expences out 
of the sale of the publication, amounting tv about five or six 
hundred copies. | | | 

The address of the S ciety of Sheffield to the people was 
then read; after which Mr. Gibbs c:-nt:nned to examine the 


_ witness, Mr. Broomhead. He said, that at the time the pikes 


were talked of, there had been a hand- bill published by a 


party that were opposite to the Sheffield Soci-ty. The witness | 


ad one of them, and would have brought it with him into 


court if he thought that an. question would have becn asked 
- of him upon that point, but the general sense of it was a call- 


ing on the people to arm against foreign and internal enemies: 
answer that was made to it was in the same language. They 
never would have thought of having these arms had they 
themselves not been threatened, He himself saw several 
people going up and down mentioning this, and this was the 
only cause of something being done or said by the Society 


concerning a ms. Among al! those he heard speak concerning 
the subject, he never understood that these pikes were in- 


tended to be used against the constituted authority of the civil 
power; the; were only for themselves in case they should 
e illegally attacked, as they feared they would take the 
hand- bill which he had alluded to. He thus understood the 
Pikes to be owing entirely to this wicked hand: bill. Fo 
He declared that no idea was entertaiacd of attacking any 
person or persons whatever ; but that, on the contrary, they 
were themselves under the apprechen-ion of being un:awtully 
a tacked, as some persons had been a short tie betore at 
Birmingham. | | | * 
In consequence of the threats contained in the han d-bill, 
several res lutions passed in the Socicty were published the 
follo ing week ; and some of these resviutions as well as tlie 
hand-b:lls he u ould have brought, had he ima; mcd he Shouid 
have been questioned in court on the subject thereof. He 
was firmly persuaded, that the Menibers ot the Society to 
which he betungrd had never harboured the intention of resist- 
ing the authority ei:her of the kiug or the sta e, and averied 
that the pikes were only intended to be made use of as instru- 
ments ot deter:cc. | . 
Mr. Cibls. tiad you, sir, or do you think the Society had 


any design of atack.ng the King and Parliament, or in any 


way of overturning the Constitution of this Country? 
1. O, no, sir, I think if they had they would have deserved 


to have been scut to Bedlam. 


( 

0. Did you yourself entertain any ideas of the nature 1 
have mentioned? 

A. No more than I have this moment the idea of 
to the un The witness said that one of the ob ects the pos 
had in view was a Parliament ry herum and for the 
of attaining that end, a correspondence « "as carried on with 


Mr Stewart, who he understood to be the Secretary to the 1 


Society of the Friends of tl. e People. 
Upon the last question being repeated, the witness _  W 
understood the object of the Society was this, that t 
would use their endeavours to have the grievances . 
been stated to have existed, redressed in a egal and constitu- 
tional manner. Such gricvances I say as thege—where @ man 
evorks fourteen or fifteen hours in the day, and after all ts not able 
* rt his family? 
ould you, sir, have continued in the Society a moment, 
you were aware that they enter: ained the least notion of at · 
e the King, Lords and Commons. | 
A. assuredly not 
55 Do you think there was a man in the whole Society, 80 
ed as to harbour such an idea? 


. | do not think there AA 
a 
was not to meddle with the 


L. The obie Society 

King or Lords, but to endeavour — 
Commons House of Parliament. 

A. Most certainly that was their obiect. 


. Did they not think sir, that the Ki and Lords with the 
Commons so reformed, would immediate * the grieve 
ances that were c-mplained of? 


2. Was it not their object to obtain this peaceably ? 
4. Most certainly. 
. You have no 1easen to think that those persons who 


mig im be sent as Delegates to a . 
a peaceable manner? 


A. None in the least. 

. When a Reform was talked about, gi you not under- 
Stand that by that was meant a Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament? 

A. I certainly did. | 
C 

Do you not know of the Sent by the Shefficld Society 
* — of the Friends of he he People 
A. No, 1 do not know of any. 
2 > ag Ashion? 
48. 
L. Will you undertake t6 wy that Ashton, who had been 


No. 4. 
— —— —— nn 


Secretary to this Society, was no: desired (in consequence of 
the answer of the Friends of the Peopie, saying that they 
zought Reform in a legal and peaceable way) to write to the 
Cor responding Society, disclaiming any further connection 
with these Friends of the People ? * 
A. IT do not know that Ashton had been desired to send 
such a letter, or any such had been sent. 2 | : 
. Was the resolution to arm intended to oppose that 
hand-bill which he had spoken of ? 5 | 
A. No, to oppose foreign and domestic force. | 
De. Did they not rather ſear similar attacks to those which, 
had taken place in Birmingham, and yet did they apply to any 
civil magistrate ? SLOT | . 
A. They would have no need for such application until 
Such an attack was made. : | Ts 
D. How could it be said the Society had no object but Pare 
namentary Reform, when their public resolutions expressly 
said they would petition no more? 5 . 
A. That resolution was drawn up by Yorke and Gale, and 
had not been particularly attended to. c 155 
2. Was not the next step, Delegates and a Convention, to 
obtain what they called full and fair representation? 
A. No; the next was to petition the King. | . 
Q. Did they not communicate their plan of arming to other 
societies and places? | 
A. 1 had not, nor do I believe any others had; nor d'd I 
ever hear of it until before the council, 
Le. Then if Davidson had written so, it was without your 
knowledge ? ; 

A. Yes, or that of the Society. es 3 
Ar. Attorney General said, he should call the attention of the 
court to a paper, dated 28:h Feb. 1794, which had been al- 
ready proved, and related to the landing of the Hessian 
Troops. Part of this paper was read, as were several Reso- 
lutions of the Sheffield Society, and the London Corresponding 

Society, the latter being signed by the prisoner. 

The Resolutions of the Correspondiug Society, were to the 
same effect as those we have already inserted; the first and 

second of those of the Sheffield Society went to a condemnation 

of the pre: ent war, and the landing of Hessian Troops in this 

country, and representing the latter measure as contrary to 
| 7 Principles of the 1 ; a third was 00 the _— 

of erecting Barracks, a fourth expressed ace and 

freedom were the giti of 8 8 th 5 * 
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FD Alexander was next sworn, and examined by Mr. 
ood. 
0. PWW 
Q. To what Division did you belong? | 
A. To No. 57, held at Robin's Coftee-house, Shire-lane. 
DD. _ you know Mr. Yorke, and was he a Member ? 
= > 
O. Do you remember his taking leave: 
A. Yes, on the zth of November, in a long speech, he 
said he was going to Belgium, having been invited by some 
friends, to be at the head of some who were ripe for a Re- 
volution; that he should return betore Christmas, and hoped 
they would be ready to join him, and when the time came, 
they would not shrink from what they pretended to be, and 
chat they Should see the King's and Mr. Pitt's heads upon 
Temple Bar: that he thought the King and Queen of 
France had only met their deserts; that the Sans Culottes 
were brave fellows; that no good could be done without 
— - rota that they were a set of brave men at 
She . | 
. Did zhey say any thing about bread and cheese? = 
A. No; on a preceding night, 'that occured from another 
person. One from Sheffield came in and said, in that town 
| they obtained pikes for sixpence each, on which one replied, 
it would only be living upon bread and cheese for one day, 
and they might have the same. ET 
Ve. How was this speech of Mr. Yorke's received 
A. With universal approbation ; and, upon his departure, 
every one rose 10 Shake hands with him, aud wish him Suc- 
CESS. | | 
„ Did you remain a Member after this? es 
4. Being struck with the impropiiety of such proceed- 
ings, I went and gave information to Mr. Dundas, and after- 
wards to Sir James Sanderson. „ | 


A. A Linen-draper, in Fleet- market. 
. When did you first go this Society ? 

A. About the end of 1793. | 

2 * for the purpose of being made a Member, 
or tor what ? | 
A4. 1 went along with a friend, who asked me to go to a 
Club, but without any intention of being made a Member, 
or even knowing its nature. : . 
D. Was- Mi. Yorke there at this time ? 
A. I cannot say. e 

2. When was u 
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A. It was On a Tuesday, but 1 cannot tell the montli. 

Q. Did you at that time hear any thing that oftended you? 
A No. | 
De. What was the Society employed i in Coing, or what did 
they converse about; 

A. 1 did not know any more thas that they 28 some 
papers. | 
. When did you go next? 

A. | cannot say particularly. 

Did you not, upon oatn, become a Member of that 
Society fur the very purpose of being a spy and informer? 

A. After 1 knew what they were about, 1 certainly detere 
mined to give information of their proceedings. | 

Q. Did you wish for a Farliamentry Retorm, or any alte- 
ration in the Government, when you first went there t 
4 I wished nothing of kind. 
Q. Why did you become a Member then? ; 
A, I went with a friend without any such intention; but 
after 1 had been there a little time, Smith proposed making 
me a Member, and 1 agreed, aud on being made, they gavi 
me a paper. 
2. Then rether the contents of the paper, nor the con - 

ver; ation you heard, prevented you from guing again ? 

A. No,1 attended seven times in the whole, 

2 r second did you go, as an informer? 

2 2252 by any person to go? 

A, No. 

Q. Then you vent purely out of purines, *. 23 a 
pretended iriend, went as a Spy ? 

A. It proved 80 at last. ; 

. Since you went seven times, and the —_— 
once a werk, could yuu not partic ularize the mon TN 
4. No, I cannot 9 it was before — and 
1 went thrice after 1 had been with Mr. Dundas. 
Q. Thea it was not at the desire of any person that you 
went aſter the first time, but voluntarily ? 

A. Three friends to whom I related what had , ad- 
vised me to give information. | 
Q. How long have been in business ? 
A. 1 am not in business for myself. 
Q. Wuh whom do you live? A 
A. I am not in a stuation present, 
4 How long have you beea wut, and with whom di you 
lire 

A. I was last a shopman to Mr, Kelleway, in Finsbury- 

square, whe | leu in May last. "= 


Hyg 


e 
Cross examined by Mr. Gibbs. 

The w.tress said he lived in Fleet- Market. He first went 
to the Society on a Tuesday in the year 1793, but he could 
not remember in what month, he went there as to a common 
club, curiosity being originally his principle motive. | 

Q. Of the members present paiticularize by na me such as 

ycu are able. 2 
A. Many were present whose names I am a stranger to. 
2. I presume you may rccollect some of them; it so, pray 
intorm the Court and the jury who they were. 9 
4. At the first time of mv going to the club, there were 
present Mr. Smith, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Baxter, 

E. Who besides? N Os 

A1. I cannot recollect the names of any otliers · | 

T he witucss said that on the first night of his attendance, 
::vthing passed, which was in his vpimon, improper, or likely 
o give offence. Several papers were read, the contents of 
wh'ch, however, he could not recollect. On the night above 


menioned, Mr. Yorke was not there. _ 


Ju reply to the questions very pointedly put to him by the 
Cont.s'l, the wiensss said, that when he became informed of 
the nature of the institution, and of the end jutended o be 
_ accompliched, he ccntinued occasionally to visit the club in 

the capacity of a spy, and with the intention of becoming an 
mformer against the members. When he became a member 


he said he hd no particular anxiety or wish on the snbject of... 


a Parliamentary Retorm. 4 

Being asked u hat induced him to become a member of this 
Society, he said, that at the request of one of his acquantance 
he accompanied him to the meeting, where he was asked to 
become a member to which he readily consented, upon which 
a paper vas read io him, which he tock home with him, and 
on perusing it at leisure, he thought the contents of ut of a 
very dangerous tendency; in consequence of which he went a 
second tin e with the design of becoming an informer ; but be 
declared that he did not assume that character at the desire of 
any person whatever. | nou 

Being quesuoned as to uhu part he himself took in the 
proceedings of the Society; he said that he pretended to ap- 
prove of all that was done ; that he took no notes in writing 
of what passed, and was doubtful whether he should be able 
to recollect the persons of the members. He said that he had 
no other motive for becoming an informer than a love for his 
country; and that upon communicating his design on that 
head to some of his friends, they approved of his intention. 

This witness being interrogated as to his stuation in life, he 
_—_— himselt to have been a journeyman Linen-draper, 
| which employment, however, he acknoledged not to have lol- 


mine this wituess. 
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| Iawed since the month of May, 1793 He gave an account of 
Ins way of life for the last five years, during which he had 


occasionally lived in the service of different Linen-drapers, 
and was at other times, unemployed, rcsiding with his aunt in 
the country. | | 

He lately agreed to become shopman to Mr. Manly, T.inen- 
draper, who had recemily commenced busi: ess in Holborn, at 


the yearly allowance of twenty-five pounds; but tlus cen- 


tract he ackowledged to have forfeited, merely on account of 


being engaged to give evidence, which he could not have done 


— with the discharge of his duty to his expected em- 
p1oyer. 3 Wo | 
He informed Mr. Manly, that he could not enter into his 


_ employ agreeably with his contract, assigning as a rcason for 
_ departing from his contract, that he was under ile necessity &£ 


going into the country. He never attempted to Secure a si- 
tuation at Mr. Manly's, by applying for his consent to ab- 


sent himself from business during the time he weuld be en- 


ged in attending the present trial. The excuse he made to 
r. Manly, by the pretext of being obliged to go out of 
town, he said he was induced to have recourse to from the ex 


pectation that he should be called upon to go to Sheffield, for 
the purpose of giving evidence ayainst Mr. Yorke. | 


Upon being further interrogated by Mr. Erskine, the wit - 


ness said, that no person had informed him that he was 10 ap- 


ar as an evidence against Mr. Yorke; but he afterwards ac- 
nowledged that the Solicitor of the Treasury had told him lie 


would be called upon to give evidence on the trial ol that fer- 
son, at Sheffield. | | | 


The counsel now resumed his enquiries as to what the wit - 


ness knew in regard to the meeting of the London Corres- 


ponding Society. To these he was not able to give any con- 


clusive answers, except in relation to what has been already 
mentioned when Mr. Yorke was not present. He said, Mr. 
Yorke was not present when the pikes were spoken of. Here 
the examination of Alexander concluded. 8 

Thomas Whitehall was next called. He is shopman to a 


| bookseller. He was intimately acquainted with the last wit- 
ness, Henry Alexander. Towards the latter end of last year, 


they went together to the Corresponding Society, and both 
were admitted members the same — He only attended 


four meetings, and declined his visits from no other motive 


than that of convenience. He remembered seeing Mr. Yorke 


aàt the meeting, and that he addressed a speech to the company, 


the purport of which, however, he did not know, being at a 
distance fiom the r, and quitting the room before he 
had concluded. The prisoner's el did not cross-exa- 
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John Hhteson. He sid he was a mcmber of tl.e Constitu- 
tional Society at Sheffield, before they were clacsed into Di- 
visions. He had left them some time. He knew Mr. Yorke— 
he saw him firs! about a twelve monthago”. He sawhim at se- 
veral meetings of the Sociery—he was generally chairman of 
them when present. The counsel for the Crown was about to 
examine the witness, to what was said by Mr. Yorke at one 
mee'ing, but upon his stating, that he, Mr. Yorke, was ra- 
ther intoxicated, he desisted. He remembered the mecting at 
Castle-hill, in April, 1799, as also the meeting ilus year in 
March. The witness was hair-dresser to Mr. Yorke while at 
Sheffield. He remembered conversing with him on the sub- 
ject of arms; it was in April, they talked of such being 
making. The Wiinees himself made a dozen, cr a dozen 
and half of shafts fur pikes. Thev were seized in his house, 
and taken away by Mr. Wilkinson the Magistrate. It was 
generally believed among the Society, that those pikes were 
intended for use of Selt- Defence. Mr. Yorke explained to 
him, that the Reform to be looked for, was the Extension of 
the EleCt:ive Franchise to Universal Suffrage. He himself and 
the Scciety, as far as ever he knew, so understood and pur- 
sued their cbject. In progress of time he ng his op- 
nion, upon the A r- and expediency of such a measure: 
he told Mr. Yorke his idea upon the subject, declaring that 
such a plan of Reform was, in his opinion, impracticable, 
and carrying too far; he said he would no longer subscribe 
to such a measure; to which Mr. Yorke rephed, he must 
then give it up. He remembered the Meeting in April last, 
in the open air; Mr. Yorke was there, and spoke at consi- 
derable length. He was not paid for the pike shafts he had 
made; he expected to be paid for them only by those who 
took them ot him. | Le 
Upon his cross-examination, he said, he was first in favour 
of Universal Su At that time he was firuily attached 
to the King and Queen too. He believed all those with 
whom he was concerned loved the King ; he certainly would 
not have remained of their Society otherwise. He neither 
then nor now considered Universal suffrage as containing 
principles adverse to the Crown. The famous plan of the 
| e of Richmond was that which was adopted by the So- 
ciety. Among the many publications, his Grace's letter to 
Colonel Sharman was read at the Society, and adopted by 
them. A well-known passage out of the letter was read to 
him by Mr. Erskine, in which his Grate states, that after 
long and mature deliberation, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that Universal Su X N with Annual Parliaments, 
is the only radical ual cure for the evils crept into 
dur Constitution. This, the witness said, was precisely the 
 sentiment borrowed from his Grace by the Society; and he 
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firmly believed, as far as he couid dive in the hearts of 
men, that this was their only object. He never understood 
that force or violence was intended. He qui'ted the Society 
not from any idea or apprehension of this kind, but solely 
from his dissent upon the question of Universal Suffrage, as 
being of opinion that the minds of the people were not as yet 
sufliciently enlightened, or prepared for it. He was not pre- 
sent when the Society chose a Delegate for the British Cou- 
vention held at Edinburgh ; but if he had been, he would 
have cunsented thereto, as approving of the measure at the 
time. He never understood the object of holding that Con- 
vention to be any thing else than petitioning for Retorm. 
From any thing that passed there, he by no means suppo ed 
them as intending to assume the functions of Parliament. He 
then, and now considered the majority of the Society as 
firmly attached to the King. It was their general iuea that 
the saſety of the Monarch and the Liberties of the Subject 
are inseparable. He never heard any thing said of using arms 
for the intent and purpose of attacking the King, aud putting 
down the Government. He himself made te vikes tor the 
purpose of defending himselt, if necessary. He did so be- 
cause there was not a good understanding between the two 
parties; this he explains as alluding to these who were eager 
tor Universal Suff age, and those adverse to that measure. 
It was intended to detend themselves, not against the Magis - 
trates of the country, and the legal force. He had himself 
| been threatened several times in company. * Ce 
| The Aristocrats had said pub. iy, that if the French 
invaded the Country, they wou-d first put to death their 
Domestic Enemies. He believed tic Suuict\, nad enter- 
tained no intentions inimical tu he House of Las. The 
only book he had ever seen u on hu subject, was that wilt< 
ten by Major Cartwright. Ou ihe whol:, he declared hime 
self to be, and believed the Sucicty t he firmly attached to 
the King and Constitution ot ne Country. He repcaicd, 
that he saw Mr. Yorke at several Mee uigs, who always 
behaved with great moderauon, excepting che time he was 
intoxicated. | 
Hull, He was a Member of the Constitutional Socie- 
ty at from the begining ; he was the second or third 
Member. Mr. Yorke visued 1:em it: 1792; he was also at 
the meeting on the Castle-Hiil in 17.4 the witness, a 
blacksmith by trade, made a pike f. om a pattern given him 
by Davison, whica was approved of by him. He also shewed 
it to Mr. Yorke. He made about one hundred and thirty of 
them. U he iron was precured upon Davisou's credit. He 
had three - pence a piece allowed him tor making them. Da- 
vison sad to him, the 28 might be wanted in Lond n as 
well. as Sheffield; by this he understood them to mean, as 
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fainst those who might unlawfully attac them. Davisoa left 

Sheffield about the beginning of May. 5 5 


Cross-examination. 
Hie never had in view, on becoming a member of the So- 
ciety, the opposing the King; nor did he believe that others 
of the Socieiy ever entertained such an idea. They adopted 
and followed the plan so ably suggested and promulgated by 
the Duke of Richmond. He had always heard them say $0. 
The preparation of the pikes was occasioned ba the threats of 
the opposite party. They had carried those threats so far, as 
to come to the house where he lodged, and which they called 
the Jacobin House, on account of the Club having sometimes 
met there, and threatened to pull it down and burn it. They 
had also paraded the streets with arms, and fired into several 
houses. This conduct of the Aristocrats of the town, and no 
other, he swore positively was the 2 of their deeming it 
necessary to provide arms, not for rebellion, but for self-de- 
e. 


Thomas Moody. He had been a regular member of the Con- 
stitutional Society of Sheffield, for the last twelve months —he 
had been occasionally so before that time. Besides, their ge- 
naral meetings, they were subdivided into district meetings. He 
knew Mr. Yorke, who acted as orator, chairman, &c. at dif- 
_ ferent times, particularly at the meeting at the Castle - Hill. 
There were ten thousand men prevent. Mr. Yorke spoke 
there, but he did not hear what he said, as he was at too 
great a distance. A carriage was brought for him, when the 
meeting broke up ; but the populace took off the horses, and 
drew him home. Ca brought some pike-blades, and be- 
spoke three dozen handles for them the remainder of the 
blades were afterwards sent and fitted. He always understood 
they were intended tor felf-detence. There had been rumours, 
that the opposite party intended, and had threatened to dis- 
| their meetings, either without, or with the assistance of 
a Magistrate, whom it would not be difficult to procure ; and 
they were resolved to resit Such force. He saw in Camage's 
Shop a model of an instrument called a Cat; but at the Pri- 
vy Council he heard it called a Night-cat. He asked what it 
was for, and was informed it was an instrument which might 
be thrown into the street, in order to prevent a horse from 
passing. A pike was there produced, which the witness said 
was Such as he made. He remembered Dzvison asking him 
| his permission to have his letters directed to his house, which 
he consented to, None, however, came so dire© . 


The Cat he spoke of was about an inch long, and was 


„„ 
merely a model — none were ever made from it. It was lyinS 
open in the _ to the view and observation of every passer 

e 


by. He never heard any expressions made use of in the So- 
ciety disrespectful to the king, personally; nor did he ever 
Hear mention made of pikes, till the threats thrown out by the 
Aristocrats. It he himself had an idea that any intent had 


ever been entertained of using these pikes against the King, 


or the Government, he would never have been concerned in 
making them. SIND | 7 | 
Jon Edwards was called and examined by Mr. Garrow, 

Q Do you know the prisoner ? Ms 1 

A. Ves. 


Q. Did you receive any direction from him to any person at 


Sheffield? 
A. Yes. 3 
QQ Can you recollect his name? 
A. I cannot. | ES | | 
At what time was it given by the prisoner ? 
2” the month of . : - 4 
QQ. For what purpose? | 


A. He said he would encloxe a line to a person at Sheffield, 


u ho would forge some blades for pikes. | 
Q. Did he so furnish you with such direction? 


A. He at the time read part of a leiter, and gave me a di- 


rection. | 
What was that part of a letter? 
A. That a plan had been formed at Sheffield to forge pikes 
for the people there. 5 
What did you do upon that occasion? . 
A. I understood that several members of the Society wish- 
ed to have pikes; there was io have been a meeting in Green 


Atbour-Court in the Old Bailey, i0 lay down the money for 


them. | : 
Q. How much? IF 
A. One s$hilling for each blade. 
QQ To whom did you mention this business? 
A. Io Spence, Baxter, and billiard. 5 


Was there any meeting in Southwark to learn the use of 


 muskets ? 


Walk. 

Q. From whom did your hear it? | - | 
A. 1 heard it from Franklow, who was a member of the 
Correspoading Society. This meeting was to be called the 


al Lambeth Association; the number was to be sixty, 


_ when it was full, but I cannot tell for what purpose. 
QQ Did yon hear in any Division for what purpose this As- 
Sociation was to be assembled? | Ss 
A. I do net know that I did hear $0, 


A. 1 have heard that there was a meeting in Bandy Leg 


( $2 5 
Q o you know what was the dress of this Association? 
A. Yes, I saw Franklow in a blue coat with red collar, 
white waist coat and breeches. 
QQ When? | | 
A. At a dinner at the Globe Tavern, the 2oth of January 


the anuiversary dinner. 

Q_ Was you 4 any particular Division meeting? 

A. Yes, the Division, No. 22, met at the Three Tuns on 
Snow- Hill, to the number of sixteen. ET | 

Q_ Was thcre any proposal to learn the same exercise 
Frank low had proposed ? 


* 


A. There was such a proposal made by me, but no person | : 


would second it. It was beiore the anniversary dinner. 
Q. (by the Court.) What was agreed at the Meeting of 
Sixteen? . 195 | 
A. Nothing at all, my Lord. 
Was there a secret committee: | | 
A. Yes, it was dissolved, because it was suspected that 
Lynam a member, had given information. A new secret 
committee were chosen, consisting of Martin, Thelwall, Bax« 
ter, Moor, aud Hudson ; their business was to receive all lets 
ters, and communicate what they thought fit to the Society, 
Was you ever adelegate? V 
A. I were delegated to the general eommittee. . 

Q. Do you know whether the letters received by the secret 
committee was laid before the general committee??? | 
A. I do not know; there was a meeting uf the general com- 
mittee in Compton-street, and at Mr. Thelwall's, in Beaufort. 
9 : a deputation was received there from the Cousti- 

tutional Society, to propose that si from each division, should 
join the Society, in order to strengthen the general in- 


terest. 
Q_Was this proposal agreed to? 
| A. Yes. | 
Q Do you know Mr. Eaton? 
A. Yes. | ; | 
Q. Was there any thing said about him in any of your 


Meetings ? 
A. . I remember a proposal to strike a medal, and pre- 
one to each Juryman who sat upon the Jury when Mr. 
was acquitted. > 
Q. Was there such a medal struck and presented } ' 
A. I believe not, as it might seem to be imerfearing with 
blic justice. | | 
Q. Do you remember a meeting at Chalk Farm 
A. I was e present. We first went to Store street, Totten- 
ham · court - road, and then adjourned to Chalk Farm, on ac- 
count of Justice Addingion having been there and forbid the 
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meeting. There were about two thousand persons present. 
3 How was you admitted? * 
A. A person stood at the door to receive the tickets. 

| Q. What were che proceedings, and what rank of ay 
| A. 1 found several persons of the Corresponding 
| namely, Thelwall, Moore, Lovett and others; the _—_ 
took the chair. 

Q_ Was the prisoner there? 

A. I do not know; I did not wm him. 


What were the proceedings | 
13 1 do not know ; : for I is te be een wt Some 
ies. 


Was there any report of what was done afterwards 
made to any of the meetings? 
A. I do not know, nor have I heard of any report. 
1 85 at a meeting at Robin's — in Shire 


| A. Yes, it was Divison No 22. 

bo Joa know of any being dintributed at — 
time ? 

A. Yes. 

(A piper shewn)— Q. Was that the paper ? 

A. No, it was not of that size. 

What is become of that paper? 
be 1 have lost that which 1 received at Robin's Coffee- 

use. 

rage you know the contents? 

I believe I should recolleR, if 1 bend it. 
The Clerk read the hand bill. Speedily will be per- 
formed, a Farce, called the Guillotine, or #* ### 2's 
Head in a Basket. The remainder was too detenible 

(as the Lord President termed-it) to be admitted in evi- 
dence—** To conclude with a Hornepipe, by Bobadil 
Brunswick.“ 


— did you receive a hand - bill of chat infamous 
description? 


hon It was some lime before the meeting at * s Coſſee 
house. 
' Q::Who did you receive it from? - 
A From Baxter, in October or November. | 
Q. After the meeting at Chalk Farm, where did you go? 
A. I «ent to Compton street, and Supped with. several 
persons; Thelwall was one. 


Q. Did you receive any proposal r 


. A. Na, never. 


Q_ Did you know Mr. Ashley? 
A. Yes 


Q. Did he ever make such a proposal ? 
A. No; he never made such a proposal. 


a 
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Q. Was you at the Globe Tavern? 
A. Yes; Joyce gave a ticket for the feast, which 1 was den- 
vered to me by Thelwall. | 
Q. Was there a hand-bill delivered: 
A, Yes; after dinner a paper was distributed amongst the 
ny. 

3 Was there any conversation there about Hessian- 

troops ? 
A. No. 
Q. Was you at Robin's Coffee -house when Mr. Yorke 
made has speech? 
A. No, I was not. 
Q. Had you any conversation with Gosling or mares re- 
specting the pikes? | | 
A. I had not. — 
Q. What was the price? 
A. The blades were to cost one willing and every person 
was to find his own shaft. 

| 2 1 any of them? 

one that I made myself The shaft was then 

— 4 without the pike. 

Q_ What have you done with the blade ? 

A. I destoyed it after Hardy was taken into custody. 
Q. Had Hilliard a pike? 
A. Yes, he had, but it was a different pike from mine. 


Cross- examined by Mr. Erskhine. 


For what purpose did you make that pike? 

=, heard r pikes made at Sheffield, and I ac- 
cordingly made one for myself. 

Sl f illegal dispersing of he meetings. 

A. For tear of any 1 t | 

. Mr. Garrow. Do you say "o” Mr. Eratine. Answer 
that Gentleman. 
A. No, I said «legal di 
Mr. Erskine. Now, Witness, ancad. —Upon your oath, be- 

fore God and your Country, had you any intention to use that 
| Pike against the King and Government of this country, or 

inst the Law and Constitutian? (Here was a moment of 

1 silence) 


"he Lan, No, not against the King, or the Govern; 


| in ask you, before God and vour Country, did 
you k * to use that pike for the purposes of rebellion ? 
A. No, not for the purpose of any rebellion, or any Such 
Q Do you believe that any such purpose was intended 
any of the members of the Societies to which they belonged. 
A. I do not beliaye that amy wen purpose was ever enter- 


3 . 3 

tamed or intended by any member, at least that I know of. 

Q. For what use were they really intended? 
A. To defend ourselves at our meetings, as we were con- 
3 threatened to be assaulted. 

Q. And for no other purpose? 

A. No other. | 

Q. You mentioned in your evidence, in chief, that at a 
meeting upon Snow-hill, you proposed to follow the example 
of the Loyal Lambeth Association, and learn the use of the 
musquet: now did you apprehend or believe that you were 
| _— —4 thing illegal in making the proposal? 

No 


Q. At the time of the meeting on Snow-hill was dispers- 
ed by the constables, did you apprehend you had done any 
thing wrong or illegal, or that you were doing any thing 
A 1 1 

A. N 0. | | 
Qi. You have said that you made the motion for associat- 
ing in the same manner as the Loyal Lambeth Association; 
was that the fact? | 
- Ves; but as no member seconded me, the motion drop- 
* Did it seem to be cordially received? 
A. By no means. | 
Q. Now, witness, I desire you to attend—look at the 
prisoner ; have you ever seen him at any of the meelings? 
A. Ves, frequently. | „ 
Q id you ever observe him to be disloyal or troublesome, 


br dis affected? 


A. No, by no means; he never spoke at the meetings; 1 
always looked upon him as a very quiet good kind of a man. 
Q Did you ever hear the prisoner speak in praise oſthat 
detestable hand bill which was just now read? | 

A. No, I never heard him speak a word about it. No 

Q. Do you belicve that Mr. Hardy would have given 
c cuntenance to such an exccrable production? 

A. No, nor do I bel. ieve that, by any means, he would 
have approved of it. : | 

Q you think that he is disloyal to his King, or wishes 
to destroy the Constitution ? | | 5 
A. No. L. | | 
Did you ever hear or believe that Mx. Hardy, the 
prisoner, did, by his actions, give countenance to any meg. 
sure that tended to destroy the Constitution or the Govern» 
ment ? ; | ; 

A. No. : 

Q. Or the King? 

A. No. | | 

Mr. Erskine I have done with this witness. 

| I | 
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My. Carrow. re-cross-examined the witness without any 
material effect, | 
The next witness was Mr. Samuel Williams, by trade a 

gunmaker, who upon the application of Mr. Hardy, became 
a member of the London Corresponding Society. He was 
accustomed to buy what Shoes he had occasion for of Mr. 
Hardy, and had sold some musquets to him. At the desire 
of Francklow, who he underftoud was raising an association, 
he went to the house of Mr. Spence in Holburn, for the pur- 
pose of instructing the members of the Loyal Lambeth As- 
SOCiation in the use of fire arms. He supplied this society with 
eleven musquets, complete with bayonets, for which he was 
paid by Mr. Hardy. | CS | 
Mr. Sauuderson proved that Franklow was a member of 
the London Corresponding Society, ot which he knew Hardy 
to have atted as Secretary. 

Edward Gosling became a member of the London Corre 
sponding Society, in April 1794, not by immediate direc- 
tion of any magistrate. Was introduced by Hilliar, beeame 
a member to discover if they had any intention of arming. 
Communicated from time to time with Mr. Wickham, 
a magistrate. Head them on the first night talk of 
arming as the French had done, io defend their Convention, 
but their minds being much heated, did not think much of 
their being serious. He entered into an account of what he 
Heard at Chalk Farm. A person who he was told was Thel- 
wall, spoke of the infamous and ever to be detested Court 
of Justiciary of Scotland, and of repelling force by force, if 
any attempts $h..uld be made to introduce the Scotch law 
| Into England. | 

At another meeting, he heard of relieving Dr. Hoòson, 
and went with Hilliar to see Hodson the next day in New- 
gate. Hodson talked of not div.ding the Society, for the 
convenience of guarding against Spies, and le irning the use 
of arms. A Frenchman, Rouselie, who was present, said, 
when, the Society was ready to act money would not be 
wanting. A toast was given: The world a Republic 
or a Dessart.“ Hodson said, he hoped to see a Revolutiona 
Tribunal established in this Country; and that he despised al 
others. - | 1 

The same evening, a meeting of the 11th divison, Wright, 
the Delegate, said that he had got his musquet, and that it was 
necessary they Should all get arms, as they might soon have 
occasion to use them. Gordon, the Secretary who was going 
to America, said, he was sorry to leave them, when they 
were going to act, as well as think, and regenerate their 
country. Hilliar said he had got a pike. 

Afterwards in Bishopsgate- street, he heard they had de- 
termined at Sheffleld to petition Parliament no more. The 


3 
letter stating this contained a drawing of knives, with this 
observation, ** these are the instruments we must soon use.“ 
It was said the principal dependance of the Society was to se- 
cure the Royal Family, and tne members of both Houses of 
Parliament, that if they should resist the first shock, there 
would- be no danger from the military, for wanting a head 
to look up to; they would readily accept of additional pay. 

No objection was made to this by the hearers, one of whom 

was in liquor, and the other two sober. PEE | 
Baxter told him that Joyce, Earl Stanhope's Secretary, re- 
ported there was no fear of Stone, for he was too sharp for 
them to get any thing out of him by intimidation. It was said 
that one Moore had bcen particularly successful in getting 
over the troops, and that the oid soldiers in Westminster 
were the mox eiily got over. 

Baxter asked it the witness knew any friends who would 
yarns a pike, and said if he asked for Edwards at a place 
in the Old Bailey, he should have a pike, and be taught the 
use of it along with others. The witness said he thought a 
Parliamenay Reform w'ght be obtained without bluod- 
shed. „ 5 

Baxter aid, There is not a man in the Society who be- 
lie ves that a Parliamentary Reform is all we u ant.“ | 
They did nut wish to do any harm to the King, or any of 
the Royal Fami.y. It must be expected that svme blood 
must be shed, as insults had been offered to the people which 
flesh and bl. od could not bear. He said that many thousands 
of pikes were making at Sheffield, but they were to be stocked 
in town. He was cautious of speaking out, because there were 
spies in the Society. It would be adviseable to let the French 
prisoners out of goal. He mentioned Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, 
and Mi. Reeves, as three of the petsons who had insulted the 
people past bearing. He 5.id that he was to sound the ar 
at large on the hardships of their situation and sinaliness 
their pay —if he found them aristocrats, he was to desist. 

Gosling concluded tus exanmnatien in chief, by say: g, in 
answer to a question rom Mr. Garrow, that he lia. attended 
all these meelings for the express purpose of gi ing intvima- 

Crosse xamination by Mr. Ershinc, 

Q. What do you say is your name ? 

A. Eduard Gosling 

Q. What is your employment? 55 

A. I am employed by Mr. Justice Colquhoun, at the Office 
in Worship-strret, and have been since the month of Septeute 
ber or October last. 

Q. What was your employment before that ? 

A. I kept a broker's shop. 


88 | 
Q_ Was you not in the habit of buying government stores? 
A. I never to my knouledge bought any stores belonging to 
his Majesty in my lite. 
Q_ Recullect yourself Did ycu never own that you used to 
tuy the King's stores? 1 
A. I never did buy any. T own sad otherways, I said 
to Mr. Worship, that 1 dealt in buying stores Lead 50 bee 
cat.ie 1 wished to deceive hint as to m/ 1cal place of abode, 
„ich 1 thought might give him sus piciens. . 
Did you never sa that vou would thiak no more of 
cheating the King than ef guillotining lum ? | 
K. | never said 59. | | 
Q Will you 5wrear that you never said 33? 
A, Never to my knovled ze. . 
Q_ Di1 vou never go by the naeme of Douglas ? 
A. tw.li explain to you how that was, © | 
Q. Answer my question, Sir, yon Sball afterwards exphin 
your reasons. Did; ou not go by the na:ne of Douglas d 
A. I did. | | | 
Q How len ago? | 
A. Some years ago: ab writ ten rears. | 
low lng did you zo by the names of Don las, and 
1 haut ttade did :e th: nt tl wt | | 
A. I vent by the name of Deuczlas for seven years, and 
kept a hair -drrssers shi, at No. 2, Petty France. ItiSnecese, 
sary 1 should explain my reasons tor changing my name. 
My father was a wig- maker in ihe city? I wished to g0 for 
in-preve:nent tothe wes: end of the town. I went to work in 
Bloomsbury, but my pride wouid not let me go by my ovn 
nabe to Work as a journeyman, when my father kept four 
©: five journ-y:inen himself. I took the name of Douglas b 
mere acciden:: iwas the first name that struck me in. a play bull. 
Q_ And how long did you play the part of Douglas ? 
A >=: En years. | 
Do you know Mr. Lincoln? 
N. | do ie cu:lects rents for Mr. Macnamara. 
Lid you ever burr .,w any money ſrum him? | 
A. 1 det to what the question rends, and 1 ouglit to explain 
the trans:.ction. Mr. Macnamara Caine to me 
 Q I desire that you will answer my question. Did you 
ever borrow any money from Mr. Lincoln? 
A. 1 did. « borrowed 1ol. or ten guineas, or some such 
sum, five or six years a; o. 
Did Mr. Lincoln see you by accident at the London 
Cofie - hnouse ? | : 
A. Mr Macnamara saw me, and we hadfa conversation, 
and 1 was so onfused, that 1 do not know what 1 said to him. 
Q. Did he not call you by your name of George Douglas? 
A. He said that he came out of humanity; as he waa in · 
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1 I was to give evidence by the name of Gerling; wv 
bill to Lincoln by the name of Do glas was to he exhibited 
against me. This was on tl} e stairs when the witnesees were: 
I said that was no place to tek bot the Bill. 

Q. You said, that vou had told ir. Worslüp that you 
dealt in buying King's stores. I cali upon vou te say, upon 
your oath, whether you did not sav, that you wond think no- 
more of cheating the King tizan of guiliotinng lim: 

A. Never in my life. 

Q. You never cid? 

A. Never. | 

Q. Now, Sir, take care what you si: f call upon you to say, 
on „our oath, u hetizer you did not go about these Societies, 
using yourselt the inflammatory ex, essions which you this 
night attributed to others, trving to ex ite them to violence; 3 
aud that vou were frequently checke: in duing £0 ? | 
A. Never, to my knowledge. No; never. 

Q. Recollect yourself. Did you never, in these Societies, 
use such expressions as these “ We must arm ourselves, we 
must learn the military discipiine ; we shall never do any good 
without arms? 

A. Never, to my knowledge. 
Lou must know posuvely, n you did or did not 
use these expressions? 

A. Never that 1 remember. 

Q. You swear positiveiy that you never did ? 

A. I do swear positively, I never did. 

Mr. Erstince— That is an auswer. Take down his words, 
Mr. Clarkson. 

Q Do you know a Mrs. Colman? 
A. I did know a Mrs. Colman. She rented RP from : 
me, and died at my house. I buried her. 

Q. She left a will, did she not? 

A. She did. 

And you wrote the will? 

A. I did. Her property was to be divided between a Mr. 

| Burrows and a Mr. Leach. 

Q. You was very ill-used upon that occasion; was you 
not? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Did you not get into some werdle ? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. What, sir, was there not a complaint made against you 

for tabricating that will ? 

A. Nt io my knowledge. | 

Q. What, do you not know wether a complaint was made 


against you? 
A. 1 do not remember, 


= 
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Q. w. Fe, who is Leach, to whom the property was left? 
A. My wife's son. 
tic one did she live at your house before she died : 
A | do not recoilect 
Q Waxiatelvemonth? 
A. I cannot tell. 
Q_Was it six months? 
A. I cannot say. 
Q. Was it a month ? 
A. More than that, 
QQ. Two months? 
A- Store.” 
F2. Three months? 
* A. More than that. 
> Q. Was it four months? 
A. I cannot answer toma month, 
Q. I call upon you again—Was there no complaint made 
against you for fabricating that will ? 
A. Never, to my knowledge. 
. Good God do you not know certainly whether you 
were Charged with a capital felony 1 ! 1 
A. Never, to my knowledge. | 
Q Answer positively. Was you not accused ty to 
your teeth? | 
A. Not that I know.—Her brother came to town about it. 
QI desire that you will say upon oath, Was there never a 
' compla nt made to you on the subject of chat will? 
A. Never. 
„ you directly wear? 
A. 1 do 
Mr. Ersiine desired these words als to be taken dow n. 
Q. Do you know a Mr. Cox, a cheesemonger ? 
A. I dealt with him for cheese and hams. 
Q. What, for your family? 
Jig . as 2 hair - dresser 
| 1 thou t you was a hair ? 
| D drest my customers, but my wife sold cheese and hams, 
c. I dealt with Mr. Cox, but the hams were of a bad qua- 
lity, full of dirt and stones. 
Q e andarc aan, that you never dealt in 


stores? 

8 I have bought old cordage, paper stuff, and 
Q. Did you never Lay; you was a dealer in raw materzals, 
and when asked the meaning of this That you attended the 
Government sales, and bought them for one fifth of their 
ven of bribing the keepers to condemn them? * 

A. 


Q. Did you not tell Mr. Hilliar that you had been i in the 
constant practice of cheating the Kiny in this way? 


1 
A. No. I said T had been trving to discover the frauds in 
this u av, in order to give information. | 
Q_ Did you not tell Mr. Hill:er that copper was conveyed 
out uf the King's stores in butter firkins? | 
A. I said 1 heard so. I had been employed to make in- 
quiries. | 
QQ On, you was employed in this way also. Did you not 
say that there was a woman in Tooley-street in whose premi- 
ses 1200 cwt. of stolen copper had been found? 
A. I perhaps did say so: I wished to find out all this for 
Mr. Colquhoun. es | 8 
Mr. Erskine then asked him to state from his notes accurate - 
ly, the dates of all tne different meetings where the expressi- 
ons had been made use of which he had given in evidence; 
and this he did; And after pressing him again to swear posi- 
tively that he had heard those expressions made use of, the 
cross- examination closed. | 1 . 
Mr. Garrom then asked him whether the remainder of the 
Sum due on his note to Lincoln had ever been demanded, un- 
till Mr. Macnamara discovered him at the London Coftee- 
house? He said, Mr. Lincoln called upon him some time ago, 
but not since. Mr. Garrow made him repeat the conversati - 
on with Mr. Macnamara, and concluded with asking him, 
whether the transaction of Mrs. Culman's will was 2 fair and 
honest transaction on his part ?—He said it was. 
It being half past one o'clock, the Court then adjourned to 
eight o'clock next morning. b OT | 
The court having met at nine o'clock, Mr. Attorney 
General produced two papers which had been seized in the 
house of Roussel, who is now confined in Newgate, and 
it was proved that he was a Member of the Constitutional 
Society. These rs seemed to be brought before the 
court for the purpose of implicating Roussel in the charge of 
a treasonable conspiracy. The first paper was a small pam- 
phlet, containing directions for learning the manual exercise. 
his was proved to have been printed previous to the arrest 
of the prisoner, and was deemed legal evidence. The other 
was a Song, and after it had been read, it appeared to have 
been found efter the apprehension of Hardy, and being there - 
fore declared not to be legal evidence, the Court admonished 
the Jury to endeaveur to expunge from their minds all 
knowledge of the existence of this paper. : | 
Several papers found on Thelwall and Martin were pro- 
_ duced, and judged to be good evidence, as they had relation 
to the transactions at Chalk Farm, and appeared to have been 
pre for the pu of that meeting. 
okn Groves being sworn, he represented himself to be a 


1 
Conveyancer, but afterwards, upon being questioned closely by 
The counsel for the prisoner, admitted that he was accustomed 
to act in the capacity of a solici-or at the Old- Bailey. 

Ille attendad the meeting at the Globe Tavern on the voth 
of January last, at which time he was not a Member of the 
London Coriesponcing Society, but was admitted into that 
Sucietv in the early part of the following month. He said 
that, by the desire of a gentleman high in ofiice, he procured. 
himself to he admitted a member, for the purpose of observ- 
ing what was going forward, and of giving information of 
the same. | | 
The meeting on the 20th of January was numerous, and 
Mr. Martin being voted into the chair, he read, a paper 
which he called an Address, the general purport of which was 
in recommendation of universal Suffrage and annual Parlia- 
ments, to be obtained by enlightening the minds of the lower 

orders of the community, by instructing them in what the na- 
tural frecdom of mankind consisted. He added that the mode 
of communicating the information proposed in the Address, 
was by the distribution of Pag ers and Famphlets adapted to 
exci:e their attention, and convince their minds by rational 
argument. | | ; 3 

Mr. Gibbs contended against the admissibility of the evi- 
dence given by the witness, on account of no names having 
been mentioned. > e | y 
De Lord Chief Justice said, that if the witness knew the 

names of any of the persons present at the meeting, it was his 
duty to mention them; bur it was impossible for the court 
to make him mention the names ot persons if he did not 
know of any. | N 5 

Groves now proceeded in his evidence. Several resolutions. 
were passed with the general approbation of the cumpany, 
among whom he heard nothing on the subject of fire-arins. 

The witness had two or three times atiended the Lectures 
delivered by Thelwall at his house in Beaufort Buildings, in 
the Strand, which he represented as containing a general abuse 
of administration; as treating every branch of the Legislature 
with contempt and ridicule, and holding up his Majesty as an 
object of derision. „ 5 

Being asked whether he recollected any particular re- 
"roach applied to the King, he replied that he once heard his 

azesty described under the title of King Solomon. It was 
the custom of Thelwall to speak of the House of Lords as 
an aristocratic assembly, which absorbed all the other 
branches of the Counsiitution. He recommended the Con- 
vention as the only eligible means of new modelling the 
Government, and rescuing the country from ruin; and stated, 
that in a Convention the genuine sense of the People would 


be collected through the medium of universal Suffrage and 
annual Parliaments. | 
He was present at a very numerous meeting at Chalk Farm, 
on the 4'h. of April, but at that time he was acquainted with 
the persons of but very few who attended, though he has 
since known many of them. He knew that Lovett acted as 
Chairman at the meeting at Chalk Farm, and that Hardy at- 
tended the meeting. | 
At this meeting a letter from the Society callbd the Friends 
of tlie people was read, and was at first received with general 
s:lence, which was succeeded by some persons expressing their 
disapprobation by hissing. The witness said the proceedings 
of the Society were read, as well as a string of resolutions. 
(For the resolutions see page 56 and 35. d. | 
. Groves said that the place originally appointed for the 
meeting was in Store-street, Tottenham Court Road, where he 
met Thelwall, who informed him that the Society had been 
under the necessity of changing the place of meeting from 
Store- street to Chalk Farm, in consequence of an interruptivn. 
being apprehended: from the Magistrates. . 
lle accompanied Thelwall to Chalk Farm, where Mr. 
 Loveir took the chair, but on whose proposition he did not 
know. The principal speakers at this meeting were Lovett, 
'Thelwall, Richter, and Hodgson. A clamor «as raised that 
there were spes aud inſormers among the company. Thelwall 
proposed ne all persons, spies or other ise, as the as- 
semblage of a great concourse of people would be disagreabie 
to the mmisry. A number of Resolutions (for the resolutions 
See page 36 and 5-) were read by Richter. While the reso- 
| Jutions vere reading, the words Bruzsh Senate were objected to. 
Hardy spoke but tive words, and those while the draft of an 
addtesss to Joseph Gerrald was reading. The words spoke 
by Hardy were, Read, Sir, but with-ut Comments.“ 
Mr. Law asked the witness whether he heard Mr. 'Thelwall 
make use of any remarkable expression, tu which he an- 
swered in the afnrmative. | 
Q_What was it you heard Thelwall say? 
A. At a meeting of one of the Divisions of the Society 
| held in Compton-s'reet in the evening of the Day of the 
meeting at Chalk Farm, he touk a pot ot porter in his hand, 
and striking off the troth on the top of it with a stick, said, 
thus | would serve all K ings, or thus I would have all Kings 
served, I am not sure which he Said, 
QQ Dig you here any seditious toasts drank ? N 
A. Ves, several; and some of the members spoke very 
contemptuously of Parliament. | : | 
Did you see any knives made on a new construction? 
A. I did. I went to cut some bread and cheese under a 
shed, prepared ſor the occasion, and I was surprised to see 


for me. 


repeated applauses and 


n 1 
several members pull knives out of their pockets to cnt with. 
Q_Describe them. | 
A. They were French knives, and had a spring that pre- 


vented them shutting when once opened. One of the Mem- 
bers observed, these were good instruments for 3 


bread and cheese; upon which there was ageneral smile around. 
Q. Did you see Green there? 0 
A. I did. . 
Q. Did he say any thing that you took notice of ? 
A. He said that his wife was a dd Aristocrat. 

. Did you ever see this paper, called the «Rights of 
u ine? | | 


A. 1 did. It was ordered to be printed and circulated at 


Q. Were you present at the meeting at the Cron and 


Anchor Tavern in the Strand, on the ad of Mas, 1,04 7 


A. Ves. | 
Q. How came you to go there? Mo 
2 Between the ha cor nine and ten o'clock on the pre- 


_ ceding night, Mr. Hardy came to my house and left a ticket 
I saw 7s. 6d. marked on the back of it, and offered 

to pay him, but he would take nothing. e ; 
| * Were any, and how many, of the Members of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society present ? „F 


A. I think I may say twenty. 
Q. What passed in the meeting F | 


A. Betore dinner, some bad news arrived, very unfavour- 


able to this country, and it seemed to give universal satisfac- 


tion. When the company appeared, Ca ra struck up, amidst 
* mations; then the Marseillois 


Hymn and the Carmagnol were played. I am sure the hands 
of the Gentlemen must have been sore with clapping, and 
their ears Stunned with the noise. Mr. Tooke, I think, was 
in the chair. Mr. Wharton, Lord Daer, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. 
Frost. Mr. Moore, Mr. Pierce, Mr. Jones, Mr. Hilltar, and 


others were at the dinner. Ca /ra was loudly encored. 


did Mr. Tooke make any speech to the company after 
dinner? ; 


A. He did and I paid particular attention to it 


Q_ What was the purport of Mr. Tooke's address to the , 
| * | | ED 
The witness here gave an analysis of Mr. Tooke's speech. 


He called the House of Commons a feul sink of corrup- 


tion. He reviled the newly created Lords, represented them 
ch to the peerage, and asked what claim that Skip- 
zns0n had to hereditary nobiliiy. He represented 


as a 
Jack- 
party as a juggle and combination against the liberties of the 


people. This speech was received with the greateR applause. 


3 
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Cross- examined by Mr. Gibbs, 


The witness said he was a conveyancer, and not an attorney. 
He denied that he was a Solicitor in Chancery, but, after much 
fencing with the counsel, admitted that he was an 0/d Bailey 
Solicttor, although he did not rightly comprehend the import 


of the expression. In consequence of an intimation from 


a gentleman high in office, Whose name he did not chuse to 
mention, unless compelled to do it by the Court he attended. 


Mr. Gibbs insisted upon knowing the authority under which 


he acted. | 
Mr. Law said the Court was bound to protect the channels 


of information. It was sufficient if the witness acknowledged 


Gibbs. You went there then as a spy? | 
A. ! }.-ve no objection to that appellation, if you like it. 
In Cent thought it indecorous for counsel to use nicks 
nan / | 1 5 
Ihe w1+1es$ proceeded. He confessed he had not ceased to 


the rt ot his miss:on. 
A 


practice at the Old Bailey, but latterly business had been very 


slack. At the time he attended the meeting at the Globe, he 
was a stranger to almost every person in the room, and on 


tmat account he could not speak to what hid been advanced 
by every individual. About five hundred menibers attended. 


He was asked whether he was acquainted with any person 
present? He replied in the affirmative, his name was Walsh, 


and he believed him to be employed by Government. 


Mr. Gibbs then asked, whether he was nor a spy? The wit- 5 
ness said, most assuredly, but still denied that he himself 


came under the description of a spy. The witness was then 


asked, whether he was not afraid of a brother spy? To 
which he answered No, for Mr. Thelwall had declared they 
ought to be treated kindly during their stay. His reason for 


not acknowledging that he knew Walsh to be a spy, was that 
he might not incur suspicion, and frustrate his object; the 


man was indeed too notorious to be concealed! About four 
or five thou sand 3 ersons, he believed, might be present at 
this meeting. my Pe 

With respect to meeting at the Crown and Anchor, to his 


astonishment it was composed of some of the most respect 


able characters in the country. 'Touke spoke very highly of 
the hereditary nobiiry, and paid them a number f compli. 
ments. He said, their proper influence had been very much 
dinunished, and their nubility sullied by the e influx of 
new peers, that they were introduced into the House of Lords 


| by those persons he had been reprobating in the Commons. 


He spoke ot the king with the greatest respect; and he (the 
witness) recollected this the better because, he said, the Mi- 
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nistry had coalesced with the new nobility to amuse, or abuse. 
that poor man, who had lost his due weight in the State, by 
that combination. SS | | 
Gurnell identified a song found at the prisoner's house, 
which had a tendency to excite the people to insurrection. 


Dobson produced a pike found in Hil airs possession on the 


8gth of May. | | | 

Camage said he was at Edinburgh, when the Convention 
was dispersed, He visited Margarot in the Talbooth, where 
he saw a French knife of a large size. In his cross-examina- 
tion, he said, Mr. Margarot had no other knife to cut his 
_ Lynam, an jironmonger, and delegate of the London Cor- 
responding Socie'y, gave a history of several divisions which 
he had visited. The pris::ner, he believed, was Secretary to 


No. II. In that division on the 2gth of October, 1792, Mr. 


Paine's Address to the French nation, was read, and ordered 
to be printed for the use ot the n embers ; at another meeting 
when he was present, a report was brought by the delegate, 
Stating, that the Address which had been recenily transnuted 
to the Convention of France, was received, and copies of it 
ordered to be sent to the eighty-three departments. —The wit- 


ness entered at large into the proceedings of a number of the 


divisions, which he appeared to have visited for the purpose 
of collecting intelligence. C = | 
The witness, who stood avowed as a person employed by 
Government, went throngh a detail of his minutes, taken at 
several meetings of the aciegates and divisions. The contents 
of his forte feuiile proved, however, of little importance, 


though it occupied the attention of the Cow t for several hours. 
We shall fairly state, with all the strength wich belongs to 


them the prominent points of his evidence. 
At a meeting ct delega:es on tlie sim of Feb. 1794, a pro- 
position was made by Mr. Baxter, one of the parties includ- 


ed in the present charge, to pay out of the quartcrage 6d. to 


the Society and 7d. io the people of Spitileelds, for the pur- 
pose, as Was statcd, oi keeping them together. It was also 
intimated, that the Friends ot the People did not go far 


enough ier their purpo:e, and that there must eventuully be a 


struggle. | ; 

At a subsequent meeting, it was resolved, that the surplus 
of the receipts should be approvriated to the 16th and 25th 
divisions, the members being extremely peo, but, as Mr.“ 
Mar; alot observed, they would be of use “ in case of a 
war. The witness was asked his ideas of this expression. 
He unders:ood it de mean a rising of this couutry against its 
governnent. | 8 | | ? 


or” 


A letter was 5 wa in this meeting from Sheffield. Stating the 
necessity of a general petition to Parti.ment. Mr. Margarot 


said, that they were here“ ge:ting FAST again z?” that this 


was not the mode. But that how ever the petitions Should be 
signed to keep the public attention alive to the subject. 

Much of the remainder of this detail cons:>ted of the en- 
creasing numbers in the «Giflerent socicties—of the dispositions 
of the quarterly c:n'ributions, and ot the organization of the 
aſhliated societies. 

It was mentioned in one of the meetings of delegates, that 
Nr. Fox had stated in Parliament, that the "evpie had a right 
to alter the Constitution, and that the Aldgate Society had 


cven voted him thanks for this maxim. It was observed, in 


confirmation, that the Scotch aud Irish Conventions nad 
actually proceeded on this princ: ples: 

It was in consequence deter: mined in the meeting of dele- 
gates to send a circular letter, praying the opinion of 
the other societies with respect to the best mode of reform. 
SiuNar letters were to be sent to Sheftield, and to the other 


provincial SOCICTICS. 


Ar the division, No. 12, T.ord George Gordon attempted 
to interfere by mans ot Mr. Watson his Secretary, but it 
was determined that in their pursuit of reform they should 
have notiting to do with so troublesvme a person. 

A Socie 15. in Holbgrn, called the Gotham Society, at this 
time declared their Ent ments tor Republicanism. I: was dis- 


solved Shortly afier, and its acting members jo! ned the Lon- 


don Corresp-ncing Suc'ety.._ 

On the 15th of February, the Friends of the People, of 
hat designation the witness did not remember, wrote * that 
they wv oulel not give up the pon ers of acting to any other So- 

c:ely, but Uicy hoped that tue time of action was not far 
aistant.“ 

On the 2=th cf Febrvarr, at a meeting of the delegates, 


their thanks were ordered to be Live 10 Mr. Erskine, for 


his eitorts in tavourof the Liberty of the Press; to Messcurs 
Fox, She ridan, Grey, and tlie giurious Ninority of 52 3 and 


voi Lords Stanhope, and Lauder dale, tor Ll e excriious in the 


cause of Freedom, 5 
K 
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At the same meeting Mr. Gerrald offered to draw up a pe- 
tition to the liouse of Commons for a Parliamentary Re. 
form I to call on Mr. Mackintosh, and in company with him 
to present it to Mr. Fox, to be by him offered to the conside- 
ration of Parliament. | 
At the subsequent meeting of the delegates Mr. Margarot 
proposed that a thousand of Mr. Friend's pamphlet, address- 
ed * to Republic ins and Anti-Republicans,*”* should be 
printed with strong comments. 
It was agreed that letters should be sent to the different So- 
cieties, to quicken their petitions, and that bills should be 
stuck by night, to inform the public where those petitiens 
lay for signatures. | | | 
Ihe witness then proceeded to state from his notes the par- 
ticulars which passed at a dinner held on the second of 
May. These, however, amounted to nothing more than a re- 
capitulation of the toa..3, the most prominent of which 


nere, 


May Despotism be trodden to pieces under the hoofs of 
the Swinish Multitude. | | : 
The Universe for our Country, and Philanthrophy for our 


Religion. 


May the Temple of Liberty have no basis but the Earth, 
and no dome but the Skies. | Rt | 
Tnomas PaINE. | | 1 | 
May Governments cease to be a conspiracy of the Few, 
against the Many. | | | 5 | 
Jon Hoxxe Took, and thanks for his opposition to 
Despotism. „„ | 
The Victims of Despctism, and spirit to redress their inju- 


res. | 
Lord Sempill, &c. 


At nine o'clock that night a letter was received from fr. 
Fox, declining to present their petition. This letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hardy. Mr. Fox said, that as “ radical re- 
form, by which it was generally understood “ universal re- 
presentation, was included in the terms of their petition ; he 
thought it would come with better grace from any other 
Member.“ To that principle he had always been an avowed 
enemy. | | 
It was immediately resolved, that Mr. Francis be requsted 
t present the petition. ON k | 
Mr. Lauzun was called in to identify this letter of Mr. Fox, 
as having been found in the house of the prisoner, and it was 
accordingly received in evidence. | 
The Court adjourned for an hour, and upon its being re- 
zumed, the witness proceeded. 5 
At a meeting held on the 234 of May, it was proposed that 
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a eeneral Assembly of all the Societies should be held. This 
proposition was declined, in conscquende of a letter from 
lr. Lntl-j mn, Stating the substance of a Letter from Mr. 
Le Brun; and the apprehension that a su$pic'on might te 
entertained of the Society holding a correspondence win 
France, Mr. Hardy moved an adjournment, which was not 
carried, | | 

In a Meeting on the 6th. of Jane, a vote of thanks was 
proposed to Nr. Wharton, tor his proposition in the Com— 
moins, to resore the Constitution to its purity, according 10 
the Rights atchieved in 1688. In the following Merting this 
motion was adopted, and he was recommended to perseveie. 
in dispite of ihe contumel ous silence of the Majority, in the 
full assurance, that it would have its due weight with the 
people. | „ 3 | 

lhe win'ss ceased to be a Delegete from this period. 
tle vas present at a Bivbtonal AM: cing in the month 6! 
September, 1793, when an Address to ihe King was pro - 
nounced irravnable by Nr. Vaughan, aud another 0: dercd 
in condeꝗ ice to be presented. | 

The winrss sait, he was at the Globe Tavern at a dinner, 
at witch }helvatl and the priganer were pics n:; but he dt 
not recoliect that ay thing water al passed upon th:t occa— 
sion; he acknowIedged that he atrenucd this and ocher «8 
semblies as a Spy uy on their conduct: he was aigy present at. 
Several meetings of the Members of the London Curre-pond- 
ing Society, when the pris..ner and s veral Delegates attended. 
At one of these meetings a motion was made by I helwai!, _ 
that a permanem Cominittçe Should be apy o.utcd to consider 
cf ihe wmeavures mcessary to he winpled dung the then pos- 
ture of alfars; he said lis ole ct in attending these meetings 
was to con. m:nicue ntormatien to persons in authority, of 
their procecdings. With ths view he had procured hamselt 
to be a Delega le; he was suspected by some df the members 
of infidetity and teacher; and was tried, but as he stated, 
_ honvurably acquitted ; he underwent a short examma'ion by 
Mr. Erskiae, u hich gave ris» ton very long and uninteresting 
argument upon the lege! admithibihty of a questi.n, which 
terminated in the reiection ot it. 5 

A Paper was then end in evidence, in which taxation, ace 
cord ng to tiie present mode f re revemation, was descril ed 
to be rubbery, and a submission to it, the most abzect Sins 
very. SS 
] his Paper was found in the possession of the prisoner. 
Another Paper tound in tue prisoner's possessien, pointing 
out the gricvances, under which the people laboured, and 
the necessity of a Parhamentry Retorm, was also read in 
evidence. | | EE 
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Jclin Coates was then called, and examined by the * 
General. 3 5 
Q_ Do you know Mr. Franklor ? 5 
K. . 7 „ 
Are you an 818 ce to lim: „ \ 
A. am. : 3 
Q. What trade is hjie? * 5 
A. A taylor. 
Did he not live in Lambeth? 
. 


How did he use to employ his nights 5 iter he x as done 


<Y | i». 


work?! | 
A. He generally went out, and stayed late. 


. Was t ere any thing gaing on up Stairs in your mas- 


Pg, ove in an evening, after tiiey had dne work, awd 
* ? 


have ſrequent'y noticed £ome persons con ing, who 
1 8 vyedttke 3 in the nuktar, cxcicize. 


% were they ; 


R. only knew to of them, Wh 36 name: were Wiikums ; 


ard K 1 aue; 


. Vas it Williams the gunsmith ? 
A. Ie was. 


„ was the number of persons who used thus to ” 


emblet 
A About eight. 


Q_ Do you mean to say eight a at a time, and were they 


always the same? 
A. I th ught so. 


At the times of these exercises, did 4 they keep the wine 


duws open or ahut ? 

A. Shut. 

Q_ What do you mean, the v VE Than Gown, or that nobody 
should see into the room by weans of curta.ns or r shutters ? 

A. The shutters always clozed. _ 

Q. At what time did they generally come ? 

A. About ei;;ht o'clock. 

Q. Did your master go to any other place J 


A. Ves; sometimes to Worcester-street, in the Borough. 


Q. Did he go there to exercise t 
A. I do not know. 
Q_ Where were the arms kept? 
A. In the first floor. 
Q. Did you see any of them laying 3 about! 
A. I was not wirh my master when he was taken up, nor 
did I sec any of the arms afier. | 
Q. Where were the cartouch boxes kept ? 
A. Ia the cutting room, and I have 3 my mistress 


Dear * 
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Wöat she had said was deemed inadrniss'ble evidence, 
Did you ever see your mister in his regimentals? 
A. Yes, I have. | 
| Upon is udp $Z Can 29407 on J. * Mr. LOTT un, 11. C with? 23 
$1 4 that the Clo hes 10 an desertbed as at Amenta 8 , CO? Sed 


of a blue cout turned up with red, and a wal wnisteC At 


and breeches, and that ho never sau Þþ < mas'er in thss dies 
but . and that ws on a Sunday no ning in his bun 
house. And he said tie cart ch bexes ho Pal en 0K 
Were not cencea ed, beit ay pen uren the s: 0 1 dard 8 


Cross -exiriincal ty Mr Erelins. | 
Q You have told the Court that „on have con vorry master 


in his regimemahs; 11 w, sir, did not none rcctboen kick, i 
vou Cali them, conv's* oa Hine coat turtcd up with red, and 


_ a whnte wwstcoat and breccihics ? 


A. They did. 

Q. When he was dressed, was it not public! | 

A. I never saw them on but once, aud that . on a Sun- 
day mor:'ing in his on house 


Did the other persons whom vou have spoken of wear 
regimentals? | | | 


A. do not know. 
Q. The cartouch boxes you have ment: Cs did er not 


lie open on the sho beard? 


A. Ihey did. | 
John Walsh was at Chalk Farm, heard the ward Centern 


tion there, but the contusion was 50 great he knows not 


from whom, Heard also of cor: esponding with other Sodie- 
ties, but knows not for what purpuse. Heard the resolu- 
tions read and ordered to be printed. Heard nothing of arms. 

Thomas Gieen, manufacturer of perfumery. Has dealt in 
cutlery ever since he was in business. Had from Sheffiei 
three dozen of knives with a spring to prevent their shutting 


when opened. Sold fourteen of these, and one of them to 


the p: isoner. He gave the prisoner six to choose out of, and 
got back four, after the prisoner was apprehended, le old 


bone to Billings, and one to Groves. He ordered the knives 
_ from Sheffield, on a pattern shewn him by a rider. Re- 


members seeing a member of the Corresponding Society in 
Compton-street cat his Supper with one of them. The uir- 
nesss produce one of the knives which he said was of a sort 


to be seen in any shop. He had had one of the same sort for 


seven years. 


cross. era mined. . 
Ar. Erehins.—Were these knives of a new pattern H 
A. By no means, they are very common. 
Did you understand them to be knives 1 


adapted to any mizchievous [at nt 


a 
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A. By no means, let nul knives for common purposes. 
(2 Did you believe thuze v ho bought them of you, thought 
tlkm pecutatly adapted tor bad pur pucs ? 
A. By wo incaas; if 1 hade would not have sold them. 
Q Have you am of them lett z 
A. About tent) out Ci three 2 os | 
I'm glad 0 it, l' buy ove of them myself. EOS | | 
XL. lai you any conv<dtion with Groves on the subject 
Ciltc kniv.s? | 5 CE | 
1 *. Givics biought one, and Said it was a very useful 
nie. | | 
Did you tell Groves that you sold several hundred 
Eins ES, and to Speak low, tor that the parlour door was open, 
and your wiſe was a damned atistocrat? | 
A. Never. | | 1 
Q. 1 think it proper to inform you, that Groves has swcrn 
A. I never made uoe of any such expression. . 
Q o you mean to swear, at er being told what Groves 
has sworn, th:t ycu rever made use of any expression im- 
plying secrecy with respect to the knives? | 
A. I du say so upon my oath. The knives lay in an un- 
covered glass case in my sip, and in the witdow, like other 
articles for sale, and were concealed from none of my family. 
Edward IIudson was next sworn. Having looked at a paper 
he said he received directions from a member of the Corre- 
sponding Society to print it. „ : 
This paper was read, and the purport of it was to recome 
mend the people to procure arms, and leain the use of them, | 
Upon his cross examination, the witness said he had been a | 
memt:er of the London Correspodiny Society for above three | | | 
ancnths, but he declined giving his atteadance from the time 
of the prisoner and Mr. Adams being apprehended. While | 
he co:.t nued a member, he had no reas n to 1in-gine the 
Society had any other vb:ect in view than to procure a reform 
in parl:amen ary representation by legal and constitutional 
means, He never heard or supposed it to be the intention of 
the Society to depose the K.ng, or commit any act hostile to 
government, „ | 
George Ross sworn. He was a member of the Friends of 
the people at Edinburgh, and also of the British Convention, 
having bren also delegate trom the latter. He deposed that 
the members of the Conventicn never n eant to res:st the au · 
thority 6f the King or the Guvernment; that the members 
were people ot sober and discrete lives, who, in their en- 
deavours to procure a retorm in pa lament, did net sup ose 
they were acting ap a nst tlie princpics of the Constiiuticn, |» 
Arthur Mc'Quire was a deiegate of the i:11tish Convention 
ta Scotland. Atter the dispersion of the Convention, a con- 
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miltee of Union was establi,hed, of which Watt was a meme 
ber; he likewise was of a committee of s2ovly conjointly with 
Dowme and the present witness. In this latter committee 
Wart, proposed to read a plan for seizing the Lord justice 
clerk of Scotland, the Lord Provost, and the Lords of 
Council and Se-$ton. | | 

lie sued the further particulars of Watt's plan to set fire 


to the Excise Office, and to draw out the military in such 4 


way, as to place them between two parties. — It proposed to 
size on the banking-houses, &c. The wiiness szid that he 


wished only tor Reform. That he would not distunb the 


peace, or Shed the blood cf his fellow subjects. No more was 
Said afterwards on the plan. There was a second meeting 
about a fortnight aſterv a: ds, u hen Watt suggested the neces» 
Sity of prohibiuing the dealers in corn, &c. to export their 
zoods; and gentlemen not to dep:rt more than three miles 
rom their own hcuzes, under penalty of death. On this 8'g+ 
gestion nothing was done. There were then only five meat» 
bers present of the comm ttee. 5 „ : | 
An Addre-s was proposed to be sent to the King, praying 
him to dismiss his present ministers, and to put an end to tle 


war, otherwise he may “expect bad consequences, or abide 


by the consequences.“ The witness ccul:i nut tell which was 


the phrase emz;-loyed, This Address was to be sent the morn- 
ing after the attack, The witness said he wis bed only for a 
Retorm, and v ould not accede to any of these propositions. 

He went with Watt to Orrock, and the lat:er drew on the 
table a skeich of a pike. Watt desired him to be busy, as 


four thousand of them would be wanted for Perth. He knew 
Stock, lle was present when a safe mode of correspondence 
was planned between Watt and Hardy, by S:ock who was 
coming to London. | : | 


Being cross: examined by Mr. Erskine, he admitted, that 
Hardy could know noting of this proj oscd cor espondence. 


He should not have eutcred the Con cn'on, it he thought 
they entertained any plan of se n en the judges, or commuts 


ting any act of violence. he last deliberation of thi mect- 
ing was, vw hether they Should present a petit: on to the King, or 


to the Parlia:uent.— The Convent on never amounted to more 
than than one hundied. He had never heard the members 
Speak of having arms, or of assuiing the functions of Parke 
ment. In this Socie yen object was ever proposed, but that 


ot annual P.ritamenis and universal Sultrage. No person 


ever supgest d that they were to tuuch the King, or overturn 
the Monarchy. bs | 


Mr. Garrow resumed the examination of this witness. He 


asked him, whether a new Convention was nut to be formed, 


nut to be st parated but hy superior force; and funds estab- 


lished tor their support. Of tnese purposes the wiiness was 
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ignorant. Mc. Gerrow azkei, why he did not disclose the 
first pronuvitians ef Wart toa nagistrate?“ 

[Tic Court fame cy inte poxed, an pronounced it improper in 
the Coun! to ate t to lead his own wilness into @ con fessiou of 
| Hit Tr one”, } | * | | = | 
Vim ad ten was called, who had searched Wati's 
h:u5e, and forrid some g kes. The Lord President asked, 
whether this vans not subsequent to the apprehension of Har- 
dy? And on ting answered in the affirmative, refuscd to ad- 
mit the evidence. „ | 

Aſt-r sonie conversation it was agreed, that the Court 
Should meet neat dav at twelve o'clock. _ OY te i 
Adjourned at a cuarter i2:ure One. 


| Sa ard Ah nber 1.— Fifth Day. 
The Cour: being opened, The Attorney Gener 


call evidence. The first witness was 
Jon Schaw, one of the king's messengers, 
he depoen, that the paper produced to him, he found in tie 
house of John Thelwall, ciher on the night of the 1th, or 
cn the morning of. the 14th of May last. 
John Nox), a messenger, found the paper produced to him, 
in the chest of John Martin, ou: SE 
The A torney Genera! said, that these papers were the copies 
of Resolut ions, intended to have been proposed at the meeting 
of the London Cortesponding Society, held at Chalk Farm, on 
the 14th of April last; which Thelwall and Martin were to 
Prepare, and which lie should prove to be in the hand - writing 
_ ot Martin ; for this purpose he called, | | 
William Waiter, who exatnirel the papers, and declared 
that he believed ihm both to be the hand-wiiting of John 
Marin. „ | a 
Ar. Gibs, one of the prizoner's chunsel, cross- examined 
this witness. He has seen Nlartin wiite frequently lie (the. 
witness) lived in the Adelphi. | = 
Evan Evans swore that he had been confined for debt in the 
King's Bench prison about two p ears; that he was liberated 
trom thence about six or even months a; ;—but correcting 
himself, he said, he was discharged from thence on the gist of 
July last. From Martin having been confined for debt in 
the same prison, he became acquainted with him, and he there 
saw bo'h the papers produced in Martin's room; it was in the 
beginning of April that he saw them, and betore the meetin 
at Chalk Farm was held. They were not then dated. Mar- 
tin told him, that he wrote these Resolutions for the Chalk 
Farm meeting; and read them several times over in the 
room while the witness was present. He said that he had put 
plenty of Cayenne in them, and that if they would follow his 
advice, there would be plenty of warm work beiore the month 


' proceeded to 


ho being sworn, 


T1 - 
was out. His wife saw the papers, and Mr. Gay, Mr. Toule, 
Kc. some other persons heard the declaration of Martin, re- 
specting his having prepared the rsolutions. | 
Martin continued— that he had drawn up the Resolutions 
to be submitted to the Chalk Farm meeting ; that they were 
warm, for he had put plenty of cayenne into them, and if they 
took his advice there would be At- or. es 
The Attorney General remarked, that Pearce was the Sub- 
Secretary to the London Corresponding Society. | 
The Witness proceeded.— Pea: ce at the time he brought 
them to Martin, in the King's Bench Pri-on, said, that he had 
a number more, but that he had given the greater part of 
them away among the men at a coachm:ker's in Long-acre ; 
that Hardy had plenty of them, and if he wanted any more 
he would bring them to ! im. | 5 85 
Ann Evans said ishe had scen Mr, Martin reading a paper, 
when her husband was present. | 5 : 
_ Mr. Ginbs cioss-cxamined this Lidy. She said that the 
Resolutions were for the meeting of the Scciety to have been 
held at a dancing- room in Store-sti cet, Totten}.am-court=rouds 
She had very fr: quently read the paper. (This was the iueet- 
ing which was adjourded to Chalk Parma ) | 
| Thomas Toule said, that he was a Prisoner in the King's 
Bench, at the time Martin was confined for debt there, and he 
became acquainted with him. He never saw the paper. pro- 
duced, but he heard Martin say, three or fuva days before the 
meeting at Chalk Farm, that he had prepared resolutions for 
that mectinꝑ, which were warm; and that if they would fol- 
low his advice there wild be hut work. He knew Mr. 
Richard Gay, who was a Prisoner in the King's Bench. | 
Ihe attorney General then put in the paper which was 
% At a General Meeting of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, held at oon Monday the 14th day 
of April. 1794. | - | „„ 
: 4% Cuizen | 
« R-$2lved, ; | 
That all <overeign, legislative, and judicial powers are 
tbe Rights of the People; and thengh the People have de- 
legated those their original powers to others, in TRUST for the 
benefit of the community, yet the rights themsclves are re- 
Served by the People, and cannot be absolutely parted with 
by the People to those persons who are employed ty conduct 
the business oft the state. ! 
«© Resolved, | 5 
That the Constitution of England is held by the King, 
Lords, and Commons, and other Officers appointed by the 
People, in TRUST, for the benefit of the People; and though. 
these trustees may regulate and improve the Coustitution, yet. 


in tie Chair, 


* 
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they cannot alter or sabvert it without committing T. eason 
against the Nation. | | | | 

« Resolved, | | 5 
That MasNA CUAR'rA, or THE GREꝝAT CHARTER OF 
THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND, made in the reign of 
King John; THE PETITIONOF RIGHTS, assented to by 


Parliament in the reign of King Charles the First; and the 


Several laus made at ard in consequence of the G1.0ktovs 
_ RevorvuTION in the yer 1688, arc declaratory of those parts 
_ of the Constitution of England, which are in and by them 
respectively declared. e | 7 

| «© Resolved, 


That the office of King of England was not instituted by 
the people merely as an office of profit and honour to the 


King, bit le was so appointed as chief irus:ee and guardian 
of the Constitution and tights of the people; and that im- 
portant and laborious and personal duties are annexed to tlie 
regal office, the cbjects of which are, io promote the god of 
the people, aud pieserve their rights in tuil vigour from inno- 
vation and corruption, e e e 
« Rt solved, : | 8 
That nt is the duty of the K'ng to preserve the Constitu- 
tion of England and the rights of the people against every 


incroachment; and, in order to enforce that duty, the _—_ | 


ing oath is 1equiied to be taken by every King on his atces- 
sion to the thrune of Great Britain; to wit: the Archbishop 
or Bishop shall say —will you solemaly promise and swear io 
gaoveru the people cf ti is kingdom of Engl.nd, and the do- 
minions thereto belong'ng, acc. rding to the stautes in Par- 
liament agreed on, and t ic Jaws ani customs of the sanse!“ 
»The King or Queen shall say, 1 svlemnly promise 80 


to do.“ Archbishop or Bishop. —“ Will you io y cur. 


_ power cause law aud justice in mercy to be executed in all 
your jd ments cf! | | N 
ANSWERKR.— I will “ 


« Aft: r this, the King or Qieen, laving his or her hand 


on the ticly Gospels, shall sa —““ The things which I have 


beſore prom sed, | will pertorm and keep; so help me 


God ;*'—and then shall kiss the book.“ 

Resolved, | | | 

That his present Majesty, King George the Third, on his 
accession to ihe throne of these realms, did Sojcuniy take the 
said oath.” „ 
| « Reso'ved, . 3 | 

That the Constitutional Riglits of the People have been 
violated, and that it is the duty ot the Peop:e, in the present 
alarming crisis, to asseuible and inquire into the innovations 
or infringements which have been made upon the Rights of 
the People, and how far the declarations of tic Constitution, 
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az tliey were settled at the aforesaid Revolution, remain in 
force, and which of them have been violated, and by whom ; 
and also whether such innovations, infringements, and viola- 
tions, have been committed from the negligence or corrup- 


tion of those who have been intrusted with the Government 
of the State. | | | | 


« Resolved, | | „ 
That this Society do invite the people to meet in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, to elect one or more person or per- 
sons as Delegaies, to meet in a Convention to be held on the 

day of next, at such place as shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secret Committee of this Society; and that 
the Delegates so ele ed do forthwith transmit to the Secre- 
tary of this Society, No. 9, Piccadilly, London, the vouchers 
of their several «eons, in order that the place of meeting 
may be duly notified to them. 1 
3 | | 
That it is the right and bounden duty of the people to pu- 
nish all Traitors against the nation, and that the following 
words are not a part of the Oath of Aliegiance ;*” to wit. © 1 
declare that it is not lawful, upon any preience whatever, to 
take arms against the King.“ | 
John Edwards was sworn, and a hand-biil produced to 
him. — fle was asked, if he had ever seen such papers? He 
Said that he had seen one of those bills handed about at the 
Division Meeting of the London Corresponding Society, 
No. 1r, held at Mr. Scotney's on Snow-hili. _ Ee 
| * bill was put in and read. The following is a copy 
A | ; Ds 8 | | 
„The Ins tell us we are in danger of Invasion from the 
French. 5 | : 
« The Outs tell us that we are in danger from the Heszians 
and Hanovrerians. | 5 be, 
« In either case we Shculd arm ourselves. Get arms, and 
learn how to we them.“ | 
William Middleton, one of the Sheriſſ's Officers of the 
county of Edinburgh, said, that on the evening of the 15th of 
May last, hz toun in the house of Robert Orrock, s$mh, in 
Edinburgh, thirty-three pike biades, finished and unftaizhed. 
They were only the blades: on the same day he found in the 
house of Robert Wait, who was lately executed at Edinburgh, 
twelve pike, or spear heads, finished. At a Second search in 
the same house, he tound two other pike heads similar to 
those found on the first Search, tao battle-axes, and one 
shaft pole. | ns EE 
He, in the first instance, went to search Watt's house for 
the goods of a bankrupt, which where suspected to have been 
| $ecreted therein; in a closet or press in the dining-roon, 
which was locked up, he found the pikes on the first search, 
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and in the lower part of the house he found the rest; these 
were delivered by him into the care of Sheriff Clarke. 5 


' DEFENCE. L- 
The evidence for the Crown being clesed, Mr. ExsxtNE rose to ad- 
dress the Court and Jury in defence of the prisoner; and he 


pronounced one of the most brilliant orations that ever was heard 
rn a Court of Justice. | e | 


The Hon. Tromas ERSKINE.—“ Before I proceed to the 
discharge of that duty to which my situation this day calls me, 
I desire to return my thanks to the Court, for having ad- 
journed their proceedings to an hour which has afforded 

me an opportunity to take that necessary refreshment which 

nature demanded, as well as to you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, for the very polite manner in which you assented to an 
adjournment so essential to my accon:mudation, and tomy being 
at all qualined for the task in which I am now to engage. 
Before I proceed to the case, as it regards the law and the 
evidence, 1 wish to follow the liberal example that has been 
st t by the Attorney General, in his opening speech, in putting 
aside every thing collateral to the question. But first, both 
in the name of the prisoner for whom I stand, and for my- 
self, I desire to subscribe to all that eulogium pronounced 
by the Attorney General on the Constitution of this Country, 
as handed down to us by our ancestors, the result of their 

Superior wisdon and virtue, and entitled to the esteem and 

veneration ot all posterity. But having premised this, the 

genuine expression of feeling, I trust not less sincere than 
those which dictated the penegyric of the Attorney General. 
What, I will ask, entitles the Constitution to this elogium ! 

What renders it the obj ct of our love and reverence! I will 

not now speak of the right which it affords to its subjects, or 
of making their own laws, but of the equal protection attorde 
cad io all, and the security provided for the inparital admi- 

mstra'wn of justice. The Attorney General seemed to lay 
great stress on the anarchy and contusion of France, on which 
he discunted at length. Into that subject i will not at pre- 
sent enter; I neither wili enquire into the causes by which 
they were first produced, nor the circumstances from which 
they have proceeded to such an extent. But what is it that 
the Frenca have chiefly to deplore? They are at present 
under the donunion of a bar barous hnetessity, in CONSEQUENCE 
of which no man's li:e, liberty, or property is secure, or at 
his own disposal for a moment. Tne first instant that a 
charge of incivism, eder alism, or moderatism. is brought 
* apainst him, the semence of the Revolutionary Tribunal tol- 
' lows—qGuick as the thunderbolt pursues the flash, and he is 


, 
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doomed to behold his friends and ſamily no more. Such is 
the comparative state of England and France; and what is 
the inference we ought todraw with respeR to the present case. 
If the prosecution be indeed intended to avert from this 
country the horrors of that anarchy, under which France at 
present labours ; if it be intended to secure the continuance 
of those blessings which it enjoys under its admirable Con- 
stitution, let not the Prisoner suffer from the execution ok 
barbarous Laws barbarously enforced, or from the well - 
meaning enthusiasm of those, who, sincerely attached to the 
Constitution, are desious to ensure its preservation at any 
price. For in former instances in the history of this country, 
where we have to lament the sacrifice of innocent persons 
under legalpretexts, Iam apt to think we ought rather to con - 
demn the mistaken zeal than the barbarous terocity of the age. 
It is necessarythen that you, Gentlemen of the Jury, dould guard 
against this source of delusion and injustice, it is necessary that. 
in the decision which you ate called to give, you should stand 
on the strict and unequivocal leiter of the Law. It would 
not be enough that the Prisoner should appear to you to have 
been rash, toolish, or wicked —the last of which it will be 
impossible to support by any colour of evidence - ſor I trust L. 
Shall be able to vindicate his conduct, which, in the present 
instance, is of little consequence. It must be proved to your 
satisfaction, that he has cftended against hat statute 
under which he is indicted. He holds his life from the Law, 
and by it he demands to be tried. This fair trial 1 ask; 
urst, from the Court—1I ask it more emphatically from the 
 Jury—but lastly, and chiefly, I implore it of him in whose 
_ hands are all the issues ot lite, hose just and merciful eye 
expands itself over all the transactions of mankind, withour 
whom not a spa row falleth to the ground, at whose com- 
mand nations rise and fall, and are regenerated—I iinplore 
ir of God himself, that he will fill your minds with the spirits 
of justice and ot truth, that you may be able to find your 
way through the lab,rinth ot matter laid be fore you; a laby · 
rinth in which no man's life was ever before involved in tlie 
whole history of British trial, nor indeed the universal an- 
nals of human justice or injust ce. 
Mr. Erskine then proccede to the Indictment— The ſirst 
charge of the Iudictment was, that the prisoners maticains'y, 
traitorously, and with force of arms, did amongs Il emseltes and 
other false traitors, lo the jurors unknown, conspires compass, 
and imagine to excite insurreci ion, reheilion, and war against the 
King, and to Subvert the legtilature rule and governmeat of the 
Ain dom, and to depose the King fr om the Royal State, title, pater, 
and government of the kingdom, and to bring and put our Sad 
lord the King to degth —** * of the Jury,“ said NI: 
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Erskine, © you hive been extremely gaod in taking down the 


evidence; allow me now to request you to attend to the form 
and substance of the charge. The whole Treason lies in the 
last member of the charge, viz.— aud to bring and put our 
dali Lord te Ring to death, The Indictment then goes on to 
charge the overt-acts— And to fulfill, perfect, and bring to effi tt 
t/icir most evil and withed Treason, aud reasonable con:pas>ings 


and imaginations aforesaid, viz.—to bring and put the King to 


death. Thry met, conspured, consutted and agreed among theme 
celves and other Traitirs to the Jurors unknoun, to cause and pro- 
cure a Convention and Meeting of divers wubjefts to be assubled 
within the kingdom, with intent and in order that the persons 50 
assembled, and at uch Contention and Meeting, Should traito! ous!yy 
_ wotthout and in deſiunce of the authority, and against the will of 
Parliament, zulvcrt and aiter, and cause to be zubverted and al- 
tered, the Iegislature, Rule and Government of the Country, and 
depose, and cause to be deposed, our Lord the King, from las 
Royal State, Title, Porrer and government thereof. I nat the 
Prisoner conspired the death of the King, and that in pursu- 
ance of this iulention, he did all the acts charged in the In- 
dictment, — arn s, and concerted the plan of a Con- 
vention. And here to things occur for consideration, which 
are atsolutely neces:ary in ider to estab!iah the guilt of the 
Prisoner under tis charge. First, it is necessary to prove, 


that he actuall, did the things which are charged in the 


Indictment. Secoudly, that he did them with the intention, 


and in pursua: ce of tle «bject of compassing the K.ng's 


death. Was this Convention by which he proposed to put 


down the King, to supersede the finctiors of the Legislature, 


and usurp to itself all the authorny of the state? A an- 
not be guilty of the overt-· act, without having fir:t conccived 
the intention. It is the intention which at the tie passes 
through his mind, that alone attachea guilt to the act. And 
if you are satisfied with respect to the guilty intention, you 


are then to consider wlicther the over:-act is of a nature 


which amounts to tie description of that charged in the In- 
diCtinent. And here I would earnes:ly implore tie atten- 
tion ot the Court, and of he Atiorney General, to what the 
law is. It is not my intenien en the pre-em occasion, to 


_ offer any thing of my own. It is o ly my wieh to make you 
masters of the authorities. Nor 1s it necessary th:t 1 :hould 


bring torward my own authority for the purpose oi deiend- 
Ing ihe prisvner, and answering the argurenis of my tien. 
Friend, the Attorney Gunerai—for my Hon. Friend 1 oiten 
have c .}!ed, and still will continue to call him. He haus not 
ld recourse to barbardus piecedents nor bloody murders 


coin't'tted under pretext Gi law; he has not brought forward 


ti exc.:Ses of a rude and sanguinary age, or the legal so- 
puis, of corrupt aud prefigate Judges He has 1csted 0 
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grave and venerable authorities, though mistaken, in my opis 
nion, with respect to il deductionswhich he has drawn from 
them. That mistake lascribe neither to the detect of his 
understanding or his heart; I have too high an esteem tur 
the enlargement of the one, and the integrity of the other 


On tho:e very authorities wh:ch he has brought forward, I 


also nean to rest; and Jam perswaded that if there is any 
difference amony them, it will te found only to ailze from: 
mere tilipping of expressions. And firs, I mazt udvert to 
the constructiwe Freasun of deposiug the King. And here 
I mn:t remart, that 1 stand in a tearful and delicate situa- 
tien; it is nece-surs therefore that 1 Should « coupy a later 
gro nd, as not only the I. of the prisoner al the bur is wt 
$:%;o, but rhe jives of many, who are behind, involved it: 
the same qevijon, an! doprndent upon the $2147 isse. 
As tial nas nothing mere tan the wpphoation of the fes, 


discl sed in evidence, 1G 1 rule ut human aftion or tte! 


the breach and vide bo of bich constitutes the hoon thee 
preliminary d svwuss On Butt); Ir. Erekine Contin ted) tient 


was the law, and whit the t „n ef it, hien the hene. 


Was Cal: cd upon to 4188 <0; 4+; 110 this, 718 i! ec buns 


upon SO sol- n and an ful on baten, he mit resort t fie 


history ef the country, the reads of the la, and the au 
thoritive «tiings of the most learned men upon the subizét 
of High Tresen. in deine ti, it was not his desfre, as he 
suid, to impress upon the Coui:t any theories, or o; iniots, of 
his own, but to extract, by legal: rasd.ng, from ese une 
ring seu ces the law of the land uf en the subject. 

As to the crime of llizh Treasen at common law, beſore 
the statute of the 25th Eüward i, upon which the 3nd.ct- 
ment, and every indictment tor ish reason, must now be 
framed, little was necussary to be seid concerning it; lis 
Should iheretorc dismiss the cunsideratum of the common law 
on the sub ect of Treason, with the observation of that gicat. 
excellent, and most learned person, whose memory would last 
as long as law er censtitution remained to Englizhwen, Lord 
Chet Justice Hale, who says, Thu at common law there 
was a yreat latitude used in raising offences io the crime and 
punishment of Treas2n, by way of inter pretation and arbi- 
trery Cunstruction, which brought in great unceriainty and 
contuston. Thus accroaching |7. c. encroaching} n royal 
powers, was an usual Charge of Freason ancienl,, though a 
very uncertain change, do that no man could teil what 1 vat, 


or what defence to make tv it.“ He then proceeds to sta e 
varidpus instances ot vexation and cruel'y. and cludes with 


this observation, “ By these and tie like instances that might 


be given, it appears how arbi: rary and uncertain the Jaw ot 
Tre son was beiore the statute oi the 25th of Edward ill, 


vw hereby it came to pass, that almost every offence that was, 
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or seemed to be, a breach of the faith and allegiance due to 
the King, was by construction and consequence, and inter- 
pretation, raized into the offence of High Treason.” To 
remedy these grievous abuses, by which every faction in its 
turn sacrificed its enemies by arbitrary executiors, founded 
upon const ructive Treason, making ancient English like mo- 
dern France, ihe wise and venerable statute of K. Edward 111. 
was made, hose excellent and benevolent object was to make 
Treason certain. Lord Coke called the Parliament who passed 


this statute Parliamentum Benediclum, and ihe like honuur was 


given to it by the different statutes which, from 1iu.e to time, 
brought back Treason to its Standard, “ all agreeing in ma- 
niſying and extolling this blessed statuie. As no Judge ever 
did or could deny that this statute was enacted to give, by its 
letter, all certainty and precision to the crime of Treason, 


and to prevent the atbitrary constructions by Judges, which 


had Cisfigured and dishonoured the ancient law, and brought, 
to use Hale's language, ** insecurity upon both King and 
People. It might be affirmed that this celebrated statute 
would little have deserved the panegy rics bestowed upon it, 
if it had not, in its enacting letter, which professed to rewove 


doubts, and to ascer tain the law with precision, made use of 
expressions well known and ascertained; and it would be 
seen how cautiously it did so. The two great objects of the 


Statute were to guard, ist, The natural lite of the King—and, 
ad, His executive power and authority. So important was it 


considered to save the kingdom from the confusion into whieh it 


must be thrown by cutting off the life of the first Magistrate, 


that it made the intention to kill the King equivalent to the act 


of killing bim; guarding the pre-eminent life of the Sove- 


_ reign by sanctions superior to the _— laws, which 
tho 


guarded even the state itself; and therefore, though a com- 
Passing the death of the King, Queen, or Prince, was made 
High Treason, without the accomplishment of the purpose, 
et a compassiug to um.rder the Chancellor and Judges, whose 
E as the King's Representatives, were also guarded by 
the statute, was not made Treason. Io compass their deaths, 


u hen sitting in judgment, was not made equivalent to the act 
©: killing them; no, nor even the compassing to subvert the 


King's political authority by war and rebellion. The statute 
not having substituted tue intention for the at in that branch, 
leaving the sccurity of the King's natural person and liſe, and 
that ot his Queen and Prince, the only exceptions io the or - 
dinary rules ot judgment and law. In order to prevent arbi- 
trary countruCtivns ot this severe but arbitrary law, and to 
guard the subject from the uncertainty cz judicial construc- 
tions of Treason, it cautiously sought for an expression well 
known and understood in the antient law, viz. compassng the 
geachthe words ve, whea a man doth compass or ima- 
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| ag the death of our Lord the King.“ Mr. Erskine said, as 
ie wished cautiously in this part of his address to avoid every 
observation or opinion of his own, he would resort to the ex- 
planation of this expression by the celchrated Judge Forster 
„ The antient writers (5ays Forster) in treating of ſelonious 
homicide, considered the felonious intention, manifested by 
lain fact, in the same light, in point of gu'it, as homicide 
atfelf. The rule was, voluntes reputatur pro fu lo, and while 
this rule prevailed, the nature of the offence u as exprezseft by | 
the term compaiitng the death. This rule has been long 1 11 
aside as too rigorous in the case of common persons; but 
in the case of the King, Q:-en, and Prince, the statue of 
Treasons has, with great propriety, retained i- in iis full ex 
tent and rigour, and in describiug the offence has likewise re- 
tai aged the antient mode of expression. When a man doth 
compass or imagine the death of our Lord the King, &c. and 
thereof be up-m sufficient proof provablement attainted of 
open deed by people of his condition, the words of the sraiu'e 
descriptive of the offence, must therefore be strictly pursued 
in every indictinent for this species of Treason; it must 
charge that the Detendnnt did traitorously compass aud ima 
gine the Kin,'s deat't, ond then go on and charge the several 
ucts made use ot by the Prisoner to effectuate his traĩtorous 
purpose, for the compassing the King's death is the Treason, 
and the overt-4cts as the ineans made use of to effectuate the 
intentions and imagmatio ls of the heart, and, therefore, in 
the case of the regicides, the indictment charged that they 
did traitorously comp is aud imagine the deatli of the King, 
and the cutting off the head was laid as the overt act, and the 
person who was supposed to have given the mortal s:roke was 
convicted on the same indictment.” This instance of the 
regicides, selected by For, der to illustrate that the traitorous 
purpose was the crime, wis very strik ng and remarkable. 
Although the King was actually put to dea h, the homicide 
was not charged, * the traiiorous purpose; and the then 
Chief Earon, in his speecii to the Graud Jury, said, These 
persons are to be proceeded with according to the laws of the 
land, and I shall speak nothing to you but what are the words 
of the law. By the statute of Edward III. it is made High 
Treason to compass and imagine the death of tile King. in 
no case else, imagination or compassing without an actual 
effect, is punishable by lu. 
He then speaks of the sacred life of the King, and speaki 
of the Treason, says, [he Treason consists in the wick 
imagination, which is not apparent. But when this poison 
sweils out of the heart and breaks forth into action, in that 
case it is High Treason. Then what is an overt-act of an 
imagination or compassing the King's death? Truly it is an 
thing which Shews what the imagination of the heart is.“ Alz 


. 
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ter Showing thatthe fe and sublime spiro human, which 
Pe: vaves en pperts the white systemet our jurisprudencey 


ever owake wo intent in protection of 03.7 11 1443 fect natures, 
wen! not iter the Ki JENT law, * 111 res; cet to private Fe- 
Saus, to renn, he sud, hat er ages past the death of the 


Printe man had been eld necessars tothe conplocton of the 


you | , 6 a on . 88 g y e 
Ic'ony; but. as Folien Lay Go-erveit in the passugr he had 


Just 1624, this role, too fig etons in the case of the subject, 


the states of [ren un raed in the cave of the Kine, aud 
T tafzned also the vey expresston. Ilie Sovercign's lite was 
mie to FOMman an exreption, and the rotritus fro e, the 
wiil ter the deed, rewaired the Hite; and, thercicro, said Fore 
Ser, the Statute Mcining to retain the law, which wis before 
general, retaned the cxprosion. tle statute did not, in its 
first branch, mice wa ne law in its pr niple or expression, 
Mut retined the 14 one ap; b'cable to Subjects, It foliowed 


inevitably trom thence, iht within the letter and meaning of 


the statuate nothin. cou'd be a compassing of the death of the 
King, that would not, in ancient times, have been felon; in 
the casc of a subject. The opinion vi Jude Foster was Cl. 
firmed by that of Lord Coke, by hat great prieoga ive lau- 
ver, whose infamous prostitution in tic case of Lord Strat 


ford would tarnish his nme to all poſterity, but stall his opi= 


nions as a CTHIT and a Commemnator, mate him a proper an 
tho: ity tor lim tome. Low Coke in ius Commentary upon 
the words Gt the Statute, which he? did wil that precoon 


and technical nicety, winch, though not calculated to please 
the ear, were so valuable in a book of >cience,, wiew he comes 


to the words © du:h contpuss,” avs, “ Lot us see fist what 
the compassing oi the death of a subweet was betete the make 


ing of this statute, when ton,, rornuhant pro facto —thus 


talling in with the «pinion ot Jud>e Forster. lie then stated 


Lord Coke's denninon of the cx pression of Gammon law, 
which went to show that the compassing the oral of the King, 


not oniy by the plam common sense of the expices on, but 
by looking back to the common law, trom wende, tor cen- 
turies back, the expression was adnutted to have been bor- 
row ed; it was clear that a prubable speculative Con guence | 


must not be co founded with an mention, any the overt act 
must be laid duectiy o Shew the tratioros purocy Ot the 


heart. Notwithsta' ding the benevol! nt precision ot this sta— 
tute, it was lamemable 1G : ce the depatluies from I's which 
mark and disfigure Gur History; but, at the same time, it 
Should be a theme of consolation to Englisunden to reflect, 


that as often as in arviicrary and wicked times, it was invaded 


by Parlaments and Judges, the justice of better judges and 
better Parlizmerts brought the law back to tue an. ent stan- 


dard; these invading statues and judgments, and tier repeats, 
vere indeed decisive ot the true censtruction ot the statute. 


( ns ) 
The statute of the 23th Edw. III. had expressly directed that 
nothing should be declared tio be reasons but cases within its 
cnacting letter; vet Lord Hale says, that © things were so 
carried be parties and factions in the succeeding reign of 
Richard 1. hat the statrute was bit listle observe. But 5s 
this or that party got the better, so the crime of High Trove 
son Was ina mannerarhitrarily imposed or adiudged, which | y 
aon viess: tides and revolt ons michiivted al parties fist 
and} >*, ard lett a great unsettledne s and unquietness in the 
mint fette people, and was one or the occasions of the un- 
map. iacss of tte King.” Mr. Erskine shewed, in order, the 
various wary es which had alteret and impa'red the Statut of 
Juw, I:. The statute of the 21s, of Richard it. v.h ch 
I. rd Hale saye, „ Mas snare tor the pecple, in- omuch tet 
tne statute 18t. Henry IV. which rep-aicd it, recited tit no 
man knew how he ought to belle him-eit, io do, Speak, cr 
Say, fordonvtof such pains of T:2azn, and therefore wholly to 
remove the prejudice which mig!-t come to tae King's subject, 
the statute ist. Henry LV, chip. x. was made, which brought 
b.'k Trea-un to the Standard of the 25th of Edward Ii." 
N wy what did this statute of Richard 11. which produced so 
much na chief? It only went beyond the statute of Eduard 
III. by the loose cors'ructivn oi compassing to depose the 
King, and raising people, and rising to make war. Levying 
turce to imprison or d: pose the King, was already and pro- 
perly reason; but this statute of Richard II. enlarged only 
the crime of compassirg ; making it extend to a compassigg 
to imprison or depose, and making that equal to an actuab le- 
vying of war; ard this extention was reptobated, stig matized, 
ant :epecled ty the st1ticte of ist. of Henry LV. and © so li:- 
tic et,” says Mr. Justice Black stone, “ have other violent 
laws to pievent any crinte, hat within two years alter this 
ne jaw of lneason 1:8. ecting imprisenment and den sln 7; 
his very Prince was buth depoged and murdeted. Mr, Ers- 
Kine ten went on to the next departure of tte siute in the 
12 t. ard 2d. of Philip aud Mary, which made a compassing 
to lery war, if manifested by priming, writing, or overt-acty 
High Treazon. This shewed that a compatsing to levy War 
was not considered to iave been Treagon with: 1 th: act of 
Euvard III. which requited an actual levy'nz of war. If 
compassing to levy war had been considered as compas5ing of 
the King's dearh, it would have been unnecessary to deciare 
it Treason bv this act. The first branch of the statute cf 
Edu ard II. mide it High Treazon to com'ass or imagine the 
King's death; but the second branch of th- Statute required 
an aciusl levying of war necessary to constitute Treason.— 
T he law mate the natural life of the King so much more sa- 
cred. than hi, executive authority, that to imagine his death 
was Ireasci but there must be a positive attack made upon 
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ward IIL. or the judicial construction of it? Cicarly it was 


be plain and direct. And further, on commenting on the 


rect and manifest proot, not upon conjectural presumptions, 


proof; and herein the adverb proveabiy hath a great force 


'Treas01: was so hemous, and so heavily and severely punished, 


could be so Curiously and even tautologously laboured, as this 


tute ; which manifestly shews that $o far trom its being the 
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his executive authority by the levying of war, to constitute 1 
the other. What was it that was meant to be restored by tbe 
S'atute of the ist of Mary? The letter of the 25th of Ed- | 


the letier that was to be restored. He wished nothing to be 
taken, he said, from any unauthorized opinion of his own ; but 
Le wished to bottom himself upon the authority of the great | 
Judges u nose opinions had been pressed erroneously into the 
service against them. He said erroneously, because it would | 


be +*cen that their declaration were rcconcileable. The 


writings of those great Judges were thickly sown with warn- j 
ings to Judges to avoid constructve treazon. Lord Coke 
says, that “ the Statute of the 1ſt of Mary speaks a strong 


language against constructive treasons, when it says, it was b 
d:claied by the whole Parliament, that laws justly made for 5 


the preservation of the whole common wealth, without ex- | 

tieme punishment, are more often obeyed and 12%. than laws / 

and statutes made with great and extreme punisliments, and | 

in special laws and statutes so made, whereby not — i 

noi aut and rude unlearned people, but also learned and expert | 

men minding honesty, are oftentimes snapped and snared.” —_ 
The Lord Justice of Scotland, said Mr. Er-kine differed 


from this Statute in what he said at Perth, © that very honest ; 


men were guilty of Treason without knowing it.“ In this Þ 
Statute of Mary, Lord Coke goes on to say that, two things 
arc to be observed, 1. That the nord expressed in the statute 
of Mary excludes all implications or infereaces whatsvever, 
2. That no former attainder, judgment, &c. &c. other than 
Such as are specified and expressed in the statute of Edward 
III. are to be tollowed or drawn into example, for the words 


word fproveablement he says, In this branch it is to be 
observed, the word proveablement, preveably, i. e. upon di- 


or interences, or strains of wit, but upon good and sufficient 


and signifieth a direc plain proof, which word the Lords a 
Commons in Parliament did use, for that the offence of 
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as none other the like; and therefore the offender must be 
groveably attaiuted, w:4ich words are as forcible as upon di- 
rect and manitest proof. Note, the word is not probably, tor 
then commune argummentum (a common argument,) might have 
served, but ine word is proveably be attainted. Nothing 


cummentary ot Lord Coke upon this single word in the sta- 


spirit and principle of the law of England, to adopt rules of 
ce on, and proof unusual in trials for other crimes, that 
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how dangerous it was by 
treasons, when the letter of the law has not done it, for such 
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on the contrary, the legislature did not even leave it to the 


Judges to apply the ordinary rules of legal proof to trials un- 


der it, but admonished them to do justice in that respect in 
the very body of the statute. Lora Hale's words were 
equally striking. He brings forward instances to shew . ho 
necessary it was that there should be some known, fixed, set- 
tied boundary for this great crime of treason, and of what 
great importance the statute of Edward III. was, in order to 
that end; how dangerous it was to depart from the let- 


ter of that Statute, and to multiply and enhance crimes into 


treason by ambiguoys and gener "words, such as accroach- 
ing royal power, subvertingſtundimental Jaws, and the like; 
nst: ation and analogy to make 


method admits of no limits or bounds, but runs as far and as 


wide as the wit ani invention of accusers, and the detestation 


of persons accused, will carry men.“ —_— the admoni- 
tion of this superemenent judge, ought to sink deep into the 


| heart of every Judge, and of every Jury who were called to 


administer justice, under an accusation upon this statue. 


The great man seems to have a bird's eye of the present 
trial; he seems to have anticipated the horrors of such a 
 confused, heterogeneous mass of papers as were now brought 


before a Jury; where no specific overt- act directly expressive 
of an intention to compass the King's death was laid, no precise 
point of a man's life specified but where four days had been 
necessary to the mere accumulation of the mass— where a2 
Speech of nine hours was required to explain the charge - and 
a whole lite of treasons was to be collected ſrom interences, 


+peculaticns, and tendencies that no man could touch with his 


understanding, nor treasure in his memory. The words of 
Mr. Justice Forster in his discourse upon treason were no less 
emphatical. After commenting upon writings and words 
when used as evidence of treasou, he says, I have consider- - 
ed the question of words and writings supposed to be treason 
the more l:rgely, not only because oft the diversity of 


opinions concerning it, but iikewise for the great importance 


ot the point, and the extreme danger of multiplying treasons 
upon siignt occasions.“ 
The next and the great question to be considered was, how 


the docti ines of these lawyers who had thus inveighed against 


cunstructive treasons were reconcileable with the positiuns to 
be tound in their works, which had been cited and relied on 


by the Attorney General. In order to discuss the matter with 


precision, they must advert tothe language of the passages cited, 
1 which they would find that none of these great authors 
had said, that compassing to change the laws by force, was trea - 
zon in the abstract, or that even compassing to levy war against 


5: 

the King was freaven in the abstract; or that compassing 10 
imprison the Fin, until he yielded to particular demands, 
vas treason in the abstract; but only that any of these acts 
might be lad a; overt acts cf compassing the King's death; 


that they weite adts that might be legally submitted to Ws. 


Jury, as the means made use of to effectuate the purpos 
charged in the indictment, viz. the compassing the Cath of 
tie King, and might therefore be legally charged won the 


record, as overt-acts of that treas:n : the Statute required 


that the compassing the death, which was the crime, siould 
be manifested by overt-at ; the overt-act, therefore, must ba 
laid in the indictment. What might be an overt-act was mat- 
ter of law for the Judges, but whether, when so laid, itwas suf- 
_ Feient to establish the traitorous purpose, was matter of fact to 
the Jury. This distinction was not peculiar to treason, but 
pervade the whole law of England. What facts were evi- 
dence from whence any matter in issue nught be legitin.ately 
inferred; was mattter of law; but whether any given facts, 
which .were legally relevant to prove the matter which they 
were adduced to establish, were sufficie,t in anv particular 
instance, depended upon the conclusion which the Jury sh uld 
draw from the facts imply, or from the u hole evidence upon 
the trial of the issue. r. Erskine illustrated this by a re- 
cent case relative to Bills cf Exchange, which came before 
the House of IL. rds. When the question vas agitated in the 
Shape of a demurrer to evidence, it was decided by the tionze 
of L rds, that the concli sin t dran from relevant ard vde 
missible evidence, to prove any matter in issue criminal or 
civil, could nat, by demurrer io evidence, or by any other 
process, be witndrawn from the Ja:y tothe Judges; the p'o— 
vince of the Judges bring to julge of the law, and cense- 
quently of the irrelevanc, and inadnüssib lity of evidence as 
a branch of law, but that it bclon. s to the Jury alone in each 
particular case: to draw the particular conclusions fr. zn reie- 
vant and admissible evidence. T his distinctim woult at once 
explain all he secminy contradictions in the buuks concerning 
overt acts ot Treason; particularly in the Ticazon cf con 
passing the King's death. The chr ge of compussing being 
a cnarge of inter ion, which, withcur a manitestation by con- 
duct, no human tribunai could try; the statuie required that 
the intention to cut off the Sovereign should be munifes'ed 
by overt-acts, and as a prisoner charged with an intention 
could have no means ot knewing how to dciend lim:el!, 


when an intention was the crime, without notice of the facts 


trom whence such intention was to be imputed to him, it was 
the practice to state, upen the face of the indictment, the 
overt- act, as the means taken to effectuate luis purpose; and by 
the statute 7th. William 111. no evidence shall de admitted 
or given of any overt- act, that was not expressly laid in the 
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indictmentt In order to confirm tliese doctrines, he would 
make his appeal tao, every record and authority in the law of 
England. 5 5 
Inthe first place, so far were the overt acts of compassing 
to depose, or compassiug to imprison, or compassing to 
change the laws by force or intimidation, or any other com- 
passing short of the direct conzpassing the death of the King, 


capable of being made Hi h Treason, that the indictment 


must charge that the Prisoner did traitorously compass the 
death of the King; and the overt-act can be put upon the 
record in no other way than as the means by which the ex- 


istance of that traitorous purpose was to be put for the con- 


sideration of the Jury. He quoted Lord Coke in his gd Insti- 
tute, 11 and 12, to prove that this was his opinion he con- 


templation, purpose and c ntrivance must be found to eist, 


without which, says Lord Cuke, there can be no compassing. 
Lord Coke's doctrine was so implicitely followed by Lord 


Hale and Forster, as far as related to this part of the sub- 
ject, that it was almost unnecsssary to advert to ther works, 


but as he wished to stand upon auttiority in every stage, he 
would refer to them. te then quoted fromm Lord Hale's P. 
C. page 107, statiag that the overt- act must be laid down $0 


far as to enable the im gining to be brougut io trial by human 


judicators. As long as the E:glish Constiumion epi to: 
a Jury the legal cognizance ot tacts, we had the best security 


forthe prescrvation of the: ubject. Tire was a misconception 


in tvs paat cular, that innumerable controversies on the Trial 
of Libels, and winch were at last hippii, quieted by the late 


Act of Paz llament. But in the case vi a libel it must be al- 


lowed the. e was some plausibitit in tue judicial uu pation, 
whereas applied 1 Treason there was nene. In tie case ot 
Treason, the purposs of the mend was the crime charged; the 
overt- ct was uitly aliedged to be at act done in pursuance ct 
that intentjan; which made it Shocking ul;ke ty common sense 
and to CONSS4 Ce to sa), that because the Jury gave credit to 


30 GVC;t-act as a matter ot hist Tar that they 1141>T therefore 
find the trail. rous purpose. He then coumcrated Lord Hale's 


instances, which had been heut to be sufficient 61 ert-acts of 
compassing. When men conspire the death of the King, 
and theacupon prov.de weapons, &c. or send letters for the 
exccutiua thereof this is an overti-act within thc Statute. If 
znen consbire to in rison hie King by force ant a strong 
hand, un.il he has yeilted to certain demands, and for that 


purposc Sather cumpany, or write letters, that is an overt-act 


lo prove the compazsng of the King's death, as it was held 
in Lord Cobham's case by all the judges.” In this sentance 
Lord Hale did not depart tom that precision which so emi- 
nently distinguished all his writings ; he did not say thu if 

men conspire to imprison the King, that was high treason 3 


4 
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no, nor even in overt-act of high treason; but to prevent tic 
ibility of confounding the treason with matter which 
might be legally charged as relevant, he said, this is an overt- 
act to prove the compassing the King's death, and as if by this 
mode of expression he had not done enough to keep the ideas 
assunder, and from abundant regard for the rights and liberties 
of the subject, he immediately adds, *Bur then there must be 


an overt- act to prove that conspiracy, and then that overt-aR 


to prove such design is an overt- act to prove the compassing 


of the death of the King.“ The language of the sentence 


labcured on the ear from the excessive caution of the writer 
afraid that his reader Should jump too fast to the conclusion, 


upon a subject of such awful moment, he pulls him back after 

he has read that a conspiracy to imprison the King is an overt- 
act, to prove the compassing his death, and says to him. But 
eh that there must be an overt - act to prove in the first 

place the couspiracy to imprison the King, and even then that 


recoll 


proposition, that intention to imprison so manifested, by the 
| overt=act, is but in its turn an overt- act to prove the compass 
ing or intention to destroy the King.“ He says too, the in- 


tention must be forcible, and he proceeds to reprobate a con- 
structive compulsion upon the King independently of actual 


restraint. Lord Hale goes on to distinguish, between con- 


gtructive levyings of war inst the King's Executive Aus 
thority from conspiracies to levy war upon his person; and de- 


clares that though it might be prima face good upon an in- 
dictment when barely laid as a levying war against the Kings 
yet it would fail when it appeared in evidence to be no more 
than a levying war by construction and interpretation. The 
mind of the prisoner, u hich it was the object 

would be shut and concealed from the jury, when- 


ever the death of the Sovereign was Sought by circuitous 


means, instead of a direct and murderous machination, It 
was curious to compare Lord Coke's speech to the jury as 
Attorney General against Lord Essex, with the writings 
which he had left as monuments to posterityof the law upon this 
momentous subject. But ir was los of time to consider the 
arguments of an Attorney General who could so dishonour 


iwseli and dagrade his profession, as Lord Coke, to his eternal 


intamy, did in the case ofSir Walter Raleigh. 


His Honourable and Learned Friend, the present Attorney 


General, would, by his candid proceeding in the opening of 


this cause, go down to posterity with a purer character, 
though he might not have written 80 bl on bouks as this. 
great, base, and degraded man. It was fit, nevertheless, 


present argument to observe, that in the case 
of Lord Essex, Lord Coke expressly treated High Trea- 
zun as a crime of intention. What was the rule with regard 


to penal statutes of every description ? The rule notoriously 


of the trial to 
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was to adhere rigidly to the letter. Judge Forster says, it 
may be laid down as a general rule that indictments grounded 
on penal statutes, especially the most penal, must pursue the 


statute so as to bring the party precisely within it. It was 


needless to say that if the benignity of the law required this 
precision in the indictment, the proof must be correspond- 
ingly precise; for otherwise the subject would derive no be- 


_ nefit from the strictness of the inditment. If a defendant 


could be convicted by evidence amounting to a breach of the 


re. or supposed spirit of the statute only, then the strictness 
of the indictment would be no protection of the prisoner, but 


world be a direct violation of the first principles of criminal 


and civil justice. He illustrated this by referring to many 


diſte rent cases. In Mary Michell's case, Judge Forster says, 


'« Although a case is brought within the reason of a penal 


Statute and within the mischiet to be prevented, or if it does 
not come within tbe unequivocal leiter, the benignity of the 
law inte: feres. He referred also to Gibbons's case, and 


those of John Howard and John Bell, for illustrations of the 


same doctrine. | | | OS 
_ Having maintained the argument by the letter of the sta- 
tute itself, the authoritative writers, whose works were fur 
ever referred to by the officers of the Crown in state prosecu- 


tions, the next Stage in the argument was to examine whether 
these authorities had been acted upon. He meant to maintain 


that in every case which was considered as a precedent, the 
zume construction had been put upon an overt-act, and that 
no overt acts had been regarded but such as went direc-ly, 


and not constructively, as an attack on the person of the King. 


The first cases that deserved attention, after England, had her 
present Constitution, were the trials on the assassination plot 


against King William. 5 
The trials of Sir John Frend, Sir William Parkyns, and 


others, before Lord Chief Justice Holt; nothing in- these 


trials went against the principles which he had been en lea- 
vouring to establish. The charges against Sir John Fiend 
were unequivocal ; the cvert-acts relied on were, sending Mr. 
Charnock into France to King Jamcs, to desire him to per- 
suade the French King io send forces over to Great Britain, 
to levy war and depose King Wriiliam. The next ove: t-.:<& 
was—preparing men to be levied, t» forma corps to assist in 


in the restoration of the P;cicn te, and the expulsion of 
King William, of which Sir John Frend was to be Croncl. 


In this case ihe 2 was either to be wholly disc: edited, or 
it went directly home to a legal overt-act of the compassing 
| e © . 
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the death of the King upon the principles which he had laid 


down. It was not a speculative tendency to his death, but 
nas a consequene sg direct and immediate, that he who pur- 
sued the aft, miglit be justiy convicted of the intention, for if 
the plot had Succeeded, and James had been restored, King 


William must have been necessarily attainted and executed by 


the frins of Engl h law. Observing in the gestures of the 
Counsel tor the Crown, their hesitation as to this proposi- 


tion, he repeated the tact, and said, that indisputably the 


restared King might, and inevitably must have brought 
King William as an usurper before a tribunal like the pre- 


sent, dither at the Ola Bailey, or wherever else it should have 


been app::inted. No man ux engaged in that plot could be 


rea mnabl su pose ro! to have foresten, and to have intended 


the Kinz's death. Lord Holt's summinz up did not go be- 
yond this admitted principle. © The Treason,““ said he, 
e that is mentioned in the indictment, is conspiring, con: pass- 
ing and 'magining the denth of the King To prove the con- 
Spiracy and desg of the King's death, two principal overt- 


acts are insisted on.” He did not consider the overt-act of 


censpitacy to be the Freasen, but evidence to provs the com- 
paving. He then sums up the evidence for and against the 
Prisoner, and leaves the intention to the Jury as matter of 
f&. Atervards he cones to answer the Prisoner's objec- 
tion in point ut lag. 4 There is another thing,” said Lord 


Chief justice Helt, “ he did insist upon. The statute of 


Edvard! contains divers species of Treasonr : One is Cons 


passing and imagiting the death ot the King; „ nother is the 
lein, war: New,“ >ays he, (Frend), “ here is no war actu- 


al y 4c\icd, and a bare conspir,cy to levy war does not come 


unn the law against licasons.“'“ To pause here a little, 


Said Nr. Ertkine, Fred's ar: ument was this: - Whatever niy 


intention nght he; Whatever my object by let ying war 


night have been, whatever m design; however the destruc- 


tin of the Kip night have been cftected by my conspiracy if 
it had core on; ard however it might have been my-iritention 
tha! i: should, it is not Treas: n wwthin the 25th of Edward III. 
To vh ch Lori tlalt's repiy was: —“ It these be only a con- 
$1ir.Cy to levy wit, it is net Tieasn ; it is only a substantive 


reason; it is gota lreas nentbe abstract; but it the design 
aud censpiaey be either to! Uthe King. or to dep: se him or 


| impriscn ban, Or put ny ti ce or personal restraint upon 


him by force; ande way of effecting these purposes is, by 
levying a var, theie 1! e conspþllacy and consultation to levy 
wa: tor that parpesc is High Freasom, hough no war be 
levied ; for wot: wauoulutiun ind Cop. ticy is an overt-act 
pro\ing the compa gy the death of the King.“ It toit 
ha:: mcant lo ay down . n: uc 4 COnsS|:1ac\ 10 levy Nat 
der to depot the Kin, anbont the fu cher inte ic 5 
kill u. m, it Was ii itself High 1 reascn.— 
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Thus, as for example, if perſons do aſſemble themſelves to a. 
with ſorce in oppoſition to ſome law. and hope there hy to get it 
repealed, this is a levying war and treaſon, hongh the purpoſing 
and deſigning is not ſv—Ss when they en leavour ia great num 
bers, with great force, to make Yeformation of their own heals 
without purſuing the methods of the law, that is a levoing war, 
but the purpoſe and deſigning is not ſo ; fo that the objecten he. 
makes is of no force. Here again we have a prophetu glance ac 
the preſent trial: for the whole volume before the Jury went to 
no more than to accuſe them of the deſign of making reforma- 
tion of their own heads, and he concludes by again leaving we 
matter to the Jury. Lord Holt, therefore, in this Addre!s tothe 
Jury, did not ſay that if a man conipired to do an act which a? 
might produce a given conſequence, and which conſequence, 
again building conftruction cn conſtruction, and conſequence on 

_ conſequence, might lead to the King's death—was an overt-2% 
of compaſſing. But he put the cor:tyiracy direcily, with refer 
ence to the point before hirn, as zn immediate and direct conſhi- 
racy to depoſe the King, and ſet up another. Compare ths 
doctrine with the caſe before us. Let the jury but tuin their 
eyes to the maſs on the table of the Court. Ile did nat mean to 
accuſe the law officers of the Crown, but let the 1 rl. ct on the 
fort of circumſtances that had been amaſſed and brought toge- 
'\ ther in order to affe&t the Priſontr at the bar. Could ary man, 
A whatever had been his attention hatt ver were hie powers 
of diſcrimination, he defi:d him to develope the intention, piſt 
and end of the keav bejure im. i here was conſrgrrice at }-d 
to cunſequence 5 theie Was rculation run It /niat um- the 

Per iſoner was to be lei from this tethat- nr defire of cnlight: u- 
ing his fellow citizen was to protieg d= . 4 of ii ul ic 
tain gri: vances —the dere of reforn; was 10 lead ther to Re- 
ublicaniſm— this wos te iced then to arming aud viegnc e and 
in ſeme future tins, this was to bruce a choppe in the freint of 
our Government, aa this clauge uns to aft the ny s ie 
nity, and nally this was eo be taken as an overt 2M of cotupa - 
ing tis Ceath.— If it were at vile to intretfutt pov thn Ve 
dicrous upon ſo ſolemn an ccahch, tr Font for tha 4 ng 
reminded him of the ſtor, in every chid's git bos, ff Home 
was the bull, that teſicd the Cop, that woritet the cat, „ fo 
on, till you get to the houſe that Jack built. Goon Gm! ia 
this land of ſecurity and juſtice, were the tives df men gent 
upon ſuch hazards ? Was it in Epęland—ues it iv the ver 
1794, that ſuch a trial was brought into a Cont of Ciionge! 
Juſtice ?—He knew that he might ſlop even here. an ca ne 
life of the priſoner confident!y to the fenic ard cone tr © the 
Jury, for he had marked their unwearied atten. bein it ie 
minating judgment, and he would fo lat tht of i! he wire 
rot anxious for the priſoner's honour, 2s well as bis, let 


them try him by this doctrine of Lord Holt: Le told tie ury 


( 124 ) i 
in anfwer to a legal objection from the priſoner, that a conſpira- 
cy to levy war was not treaſon, but that aconſpiracy to levy it, for 


the purpoſe charged in the indictment, was an overt - act, and it 


certain:y was relevant evidence to prove the intention; for if the 
conſpiracy was palpable and direct to dethrone King William, the 
deſign of King William's death was an inference not of law from 
the act, but of reaſon and fact. Frend might have ſaid that the 
intention was to ſend King William back to Holland, to reſume 
his ſtation of Stadtholder, but who would have believed him? 
If the fact was proved that he intended to depoſe the King, and 
introduce King James, they muſt have found the compaſſing of 
his death as an inference. The other caſes of Parkyns, Layer, 
c. he did not ei.umerate, though they all ſerved to confirm his 
doctrine; but he had already ſo far exhauſted himſelf, and had 
ſtill fo much to go through, that he muſt depart from his original 
intention of paſting throvgh all the caſes ſcriatim. : 
He referred to the caſe of Lord George Gordon, and he 
Mould not be afraid of the Solicitor of the Treaſury, if he were 


to act in this way. If he was to come to the Houſe of Commons 


with ten thouſand men, for the purpoſe of having a turnpike bill 


repealed, and they actually did nothing but appear there, that 
would not he Treaſon. He was now hrought to that part of the 


ſpeech of the Atiorney General which referred to a more hum- 
ble authority than any he had yet mentioned, he meant a part 
of his own ſpeech on this trial juſt mentioned that of Loi d 


| George Cordon, The Attorney General had flated Mr. 


Er ikine's own propoſition on that part of that trial, as if it was 
againſt the Priſoner at the Bar in the preſent caſe ; it ſhould be 
remembered that Lord George Gordon was not indicted for 
compaſſing the death of the King, and Lord Mansfield ſaid 


ſo an the trial, in which Mr. Juſtice Buller concurred, that the 
record on that trial, did not contain a charge 2painſl the defcn- 


cant for compaſſing the death of the King.— Lord Mans field 
told the Jury upon that trial : | Ges 

«46. The Priſoner at the Bar is indicted for that ſpecies of High 
Treaſon, which is called levying war againſt the King, and 
therefore it is neceſſary you ſhould firſt be informed what 1+ in 
law levying war 2gainſt the King, ſo as to conſtitute the crime 
of High Trezſon within the flatute of Edward III. and p:r- 


haps according to the legal ſigniſication of the term before that 


fatute. There were two kinds of levying war : one againſt the 
perſon of the King, to impriſon, to dethrone, or to kill him, 
or to make him change meaſures or remove counſellors: the 


other which is ſaid to be levied again? the Majeſly of the King, 
or, in other words, againſt him in his regal capacity. In the 


preſent caſe, it does not reſt upon an implication that they hoped 
by oppoſition to a law to get it 2 but the protecution 
proceeds upon the direct ground, that the object was by force 


and violence, to compel the legiſlature to repeal a law ; and 
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therefore without any doubt I tell you the joint opinion of vx 
all, that, if this multitude aſſemb!ed with intent, by acts of 
force and violence, to compel the legiſlature to repeal a law, it 
is High Treaſon.” 

Such were the words of the venerable earl of Mansfield on 
that trial. Now he would take the liberty, as the Attorney 
General had alluded to it, of quoting his own words upon the 
ſame trial. This was the ſentence alluded to by the Attorney 
General: | | 

« To encompaſs or imagine the denth of the King, ſuch 
imagination or purpoſe of the mind, vitible only to its great au- 
thor, being manifeſted by ſome open act; an inſticution ubviouſly 
directed, not only to the ſecurity of his natural perſon, but to 
the ſtability of the government; the life of the Prince being 
ſo interwoven with the Conſtitution of the State, that an at- 
tempt to deſtroy the one, is juſtly held to be a rebellious con- 


 Triracy againſt the other. 


This was true, the deſtruction of the King leads to the deſtruc- 
tion of the State; but did the converle of this doctrine follow 


of courſe, as the Attorney General ſeemed to inſiſt upon? That 


to compaſs or intend any alteration in the other branches of the 
Legiflature was comyafling the King's death. The charge of 


compaſſing or imagining the death of the King was the inf<c- 
rence of reaſon from overt- acts; but did it ever enter into the 
mind of man, that the intention was matter of law? Certainly 
nct, for it was a fact to be determined by a Jury, and by them 


only; it was the inference of their reaſon from the facts and rot 
the inference of Iaw. _ 5 3 

What the fate of the Priſoner would be, Mr. Erſkine ſaid, he 
knew not; he was confident in leaving it to men of konour, 


diligence and attention, who would be guided by the evidence 


under the rule of the law, which governed this caſe of real 


evidence in the cauſe. What they had heard of in the proceed- 


ing of the Secret Committees cf the two Houſes of Parliament, 


under Number A. or Number B. or Appendix C. and as to 
the evidence that was offered, he hardly knew where he ſtood 


when he examined it in a court of jullice: One man heard ano- 
ther ſay ſomething, but he took no notes of it, though employed 
as a ſpy for the purpoſe : auother took ſome notes, but did not 


hear all that was ſaid ; a third heard ſomething, ſomewhere of 


arms, and ſo on, but nothing of all this in the Priſoner's hearing. 


He would maintain, without fear of contradiction, that if any 


exceſs had been committed, the Spies of Government had prov- 


ed that they provoked it all. Did he really helieve that the Pri- 


ſoner was guilty, he would have taken a very different courſe ; 


but believing him to be really innocent he would defend him to 


the utmolt of his power. | | 1 
The Societies and the Priſoner at the Bar, as a member of one 
of them, were charged with having formed a plan to ſubvert the 


„ 


eſtabliſhed Government of the Country, as the means of carry» 
ing into eſtect their traiterous purpote againſt the Life af the 
King. The etarge was not, that they had conſpired to aſſemble 
the Cenvention which met at Edinburgh, but that they had con- 
ſoir-ed to aſſemble another Convention which never did meet. 
All the extraordin.a'y evidence they h:d heard, and the moſt ex- 
traordirary the greater part of it was ever heard in a Court of 
Jaſtive, went to prove the intention with which this ſ:cond Con- 
vention was to be held. Whether a Reform of Parliament was 
a meaſure likely to produce all the good that ſome expected 
from it, or all the miſebief that others apprehended, the diſ- 
_. cuſion was, in the caſe of his Client, ncither neceſſary nor pro- 
per. It was ſufficient to examine whether all that had been ſaid, 
or veriiten, or printed, in the proceedings of the Societies, on 
the neceſſity of .Reiorm, for every article of whoſe conduct the 
Priſoner, in the idea of his Froſecutors, onght to be amenable, 
was faid Lone fide, with honeſt intertion, and in the ſincere be- 
lief of its beirg tive, or rcfortcd to as a mere flalking horſe, 
behind which to prepare the ſhafts of treaſon, and take aim at 
the Life of the King He was ready to confeſs that, if the 
ſame defects in the Repreicntation of the People in Parliament 
had not been noticed in any former period, had never occurred 
to perſons in much higher ſtations, and, as far as motives of 
ſelf irtereft could attach men to any fyſte.n, to perſons who had 
a much more important ſtake in the Conſtitution of the Country, 
he might have been led to ſuſpect that the intention of theſe 
Societies was not exactly what they profeſſed. Heppily, bow- 
ever, this was not the caſe. I hat the Repreſentation of the 
ople in Parliament was defectire, that many and great abuſes 
2 crept into it, and that the health and longevity ef the Con- 
Ritution depended upon the correction of thoſe abuſes, was a 
doctrine ſuppcried by mary and high authorities. On main- 
tainung this doctrine, the great Lord Chatham built the fame a 
and glory of his life, and bequeathed it to his fon who raiſeè upon F 
it his own fame ard fortune. If the Council for the profecu- 
tion had choſen to carry their evidence ſo far back, they 
would have four? that the Cociety for Conftitutional infor- 
miatlan, owed its birth to Mr. Fitt and the Duke of Richmond, 
vwhiſ- plan of Parliamentary reforin wes Univerſal Suffrage and 
{up} Elections: and although he thought, with thoſe whoſe 
Þ liniee} opinions he had been aceuſtomed to conſider with more 
1e\pect, that this would not be ar, impr: veraent, yet he could 
Lot img ine that they, who origina!ly pronu'zated or ſtrenuouſſy | 
ſupported it, had in contemplation the ſubrerſion of the Go- 
vert mem. much ſeſ were compeſing the death of the King. 
The Duke of Kichmor 4d was a mon of great ſortune, of the 
bigbeit 1ark, ard it wa: ne? be hoapiret, that by contend- 
ing for Utiveria! t uffrope : d Yer wal Ele tion, he meant to 
fubrert the Government 2 U p h tell of bis own honours. 
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The Duke of Richmond was not only a man of nigh rank, 
but well known to be a man of extenſive reading and deep re- 
flection. The plan he propoſed, as the on'y adequate plan for 
the Reform of Parliament, was not the offspring of raſhneſe 
or folly, but of information and reflection. The Duke of 
Richmond ſaid what he (Mr. Erſkine) ſhould be ready on all 
occaſiors to ſay - and he cared not how many of ſuch miſerable 
ſpies as had been brought forward to give evidence on this 
trial, were preſent to take down his words, or, as was moe 
commonly their practice. to report what they thought fit to un- 
derſtand by his words, without taking them down—that if the 
Repreſentation of the People in Parliament was not reformed, if 
the ahuſes that had crept into it were not correted, abuſe accu- 
— upon abuſe muſt inevitably lead to a Revolution. The 
Duke of Richmond publiſnedl his plan in 1782. The plan was 
addieſſed to Colonel Sharman, and propoſed appointing dele- 
gates by Aſſ-mhlies of the People, no matter whether ſtyled 
_ Conititutionai or Correſponding, or any other Societies, to meet 
in a general Convention. The terms Delegates and Conven- 
tion were, therefore, no new inventions, no imitations of 2 
French model, but the natural growth of our own foil. When 
the Convention met at Edinburgh, a'!thongh many imprudent 
ſpeeches were made in it, ſpeeches which h- hai no inclination, 
and which the defence of his Client certainly did not call upon 
him to juſtify, the declared intention of thoſe who comnoſed it, 
was to obtain what they, following high and un ſuſpected autho- 
rities, were taught to believe the unalienable Right of the Peo- 
: * A free and fair Repreſentation in the Conmons Houſe of 
arliament was the unalienable ringt of the People. H- di not 
mean to ate this as a right to be recognized m a Court of Juſ- ; 
tice, in oppoſition to poſitive Law, by which Coucts of Jutlice 
could alone be vided, but as a right not of new imagination, 
ſanctioned hy the moſt unimpeach able authorities, and in proſe- 
cuting which by legal means no man incurred either gui't or 
cenſure. On this Right was founded the Right of his NMI: jeſty 
to the Throne, as he himſelf had mint ined in Parti: ment, in 
oppeſition to the then newly adopted tenets of Mr Burke— 
% Of Mr. Burke, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, „I ſpeak not to blame. 
He poſſeſſes a mind enriched with the greateſt variety of know- 
Hedge. the fineſt imagination, the moſt powerful and faſcinating 
eloquence, the moſt extenſive acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. He is now ſuffering under a domeitic 
_ misfortune, which every man who ſympathiſes in the feelings 
of another, muſt deplore. I allude not to his change of politi- 
cal opinion as a fault: that change, I think, is to be liberally 
interpreted. I ſpeak not here to blame any man. I ſpeak to 
recommend Charity among men, for the opinions of one ano- 
ther, to conciliate all hearts in favour of our common Countryg 


And by a fair, clear, and unprejudiced 9 of the Laws 
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of that country, to induce all to purſue the common intereſt, 
unterrified by armed Aſſocistions on the one hand, or Courts of 


Juſtice on the other.” The Couſel for the Proſecution muſt 


prove the intention charged in the inJliament, and that ſatisfac- 
'rorily—1ot ky. proof of ſurmiſe and conjedture. To illuſtrate 


this he quoted the paſſage in Chief Juſtice Eyre's charge to the 


Grand Jury, „Whether this be a veil under which Treaſon 
is concealed, &c.—He had no doubt but that when this humane 


language was held, the Judge was unacgquainted with the 

whole of the caſe; but it was ſufficient to ſtew that on 
the ſurface of it, his Client, and thoſe with whom it was 
4mplicated, were not traitors. He next quoted a paſſage from 


Holt, importing that foreed or ſtrained conſlructions are not to be 
put upon men's words or actions, but that rhe intention of them 

is to be tried and made out by clear and palpable evidence. 
No, let the intention of the Priſoner and his aſſociatee be tried 


by this criterion. Were they the firſt to take up the doQrines 


now charged upon them as proofs of 2 treaſonable purpoſe ? The 
frſt Witueſs from Sheffield ſail, that he acted upon theſe doc- 
tines as the Duke of Richmond had done, whom he never 
Iimagin-4 to have any intention of ſubverting the Government, 


or compaſſing the death of the King. He did not mean to fay 


that one man's having committed à crime with impunity, would 


juſtify another in committing a like offence ; but that if one 
man had circulated particular opinions, without ever being ac- 


cuſed or even ſuſpeRed of evil intention, the circulation of the 


ſame opinions by other men was not to be held as evidence of 


evil intention. To whom did the Duke of Richmond tranſmit 
and recommend his plan? To Societies provided with half a 


dozen pikes? No, to Colonel Sharman, at the head of 10, c 


men, armed and in military array: to men not commiſſioned 


by the King; to the Volufteers of Ireland, to whoſe exertions 


it was owing that his Majeſty now enjoyed the Crown of Ire- 


land. Theſe men, ſy armed and arrayed, held a Convention, 


not ſecretly, but in the face of diy. By the authority of the 
King? No. By the authority of the Lord Lieutenant? No. 


By the authority of circular Letters; and ſo far was this from 
being ſtigmatized as Treaſon, that their demands were complied 
_ with—wiſely and properly complied with—for to grant the Peo · 


ple their Rights was the ſureſt way to harmonize their minds 
and attach their affections to the Government. Of all the Wit- 
neſles called on the part of the proſecution, was there a man, 
except the Spies, who ſaid that their intention was any other 


than a Reform of Parliament by legal and Conſtitutional means? 


If the Spies were not to be believed, in contradiction to all the 


other Wimneſf:s, the Court and the Jury were miſ-ſpending their 


time: they might cloſe the proceedings at once, and go home. 
All but the Spies ſaid, that they would have renounced the So- 


| cieties with indignation, if they had belicycd there was any "ml 
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tention of depofing or killing the King. How could the poor 
Priſoner at the Bar hate the King, from whom it was impoſſible 
he could ever have received an injury? Was not the character 
of his Majeſty ſuch as to conciliate the love and aſſection of his 
ſubjects? Did he not conſide ſo much in that aſſection as daily 
to ride abroad among them, without the parade of guards or at- 
tendants ? Where, then, was the ground of this black ſuſpicion, 
as unworthy of the King, as unmerited by his People? The 
minds of the men who compoſed thoſe obnoxious Societies were 
irritated into intemperance by the repreſentations of thoſe who 
were now his Majefly's Miniſters, of the abuſes flowing from 


the decay of Repreſen ation and the conſequent corruption of 


Parliament; and, if the Priſoner at the Bar ſhould be hang<d, 
while the Duke of Richmond was called to a ſeat in the 
Cabinet, he ſhould ſay— | | 5 

cc — Plate ſin with gold, 

& And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 

« Arm it in rags, a pigmy ſtraw doth pierce it.“ 


He ſhould ſay, that, with reſpect to the protection of known 
law, we were in as bad a ſtate as the people of France, where 
there was now no law; but there too, he had no doubt the Peopie 


would yet claim and obtain law, as the moſt valuable of their 


rights. In 1782, during the diſaſtrous period of a War, pure 
ſued with as ill ſucceſs as the principles upon which it was un- 


dertaken were bad; when increaſe of taxes and decline of com- 
merce had generated diſcontent in every corner of the Country, 


aud turned the minds of men to no mild ſcrutiny of the defects 


of Government, the Duke of Richmond's plan of Reform was 
publiſhed, and Conventions were held, which even arrogated 


_ the controul of the expenditure of public money; a function 


which had ever been underſtood to belong excluſively to Par- 
liament. Here was a direct uſurpation of the authority of Par- 
liament which his Clients were charged only with intcading.— 
« Let us hear,“ ſaid Mr. Erſkine, Mr. Burke, on the nature 
and charaQer of the Houſe of Commons, not with regard to its 
legal form and power, but to its ſpirit, aud to the purpoſes it is 
meant to anſwer in the Conſtitution. The Houſe of Commons 
was ſuppoſed originally to be zo part of the fauding Gctern- 
ment of this country; but was conſidered as a conzroz! iſſuing 
immediately from the people, and ſpeedily to be reſolved into the 
maſs from whence it aroſe. In this reſp:, it was in the higher 
rt of Government what Juries are in the lower; the capaciiy | 
of a Magillrate being tranſitory, and that of a Citizen permanent. 
la be as dangerous now to mention the word 

Ci:i>en, as to mention the word pikes).— The latter capacity, it 
was hoped, would of courſe preponderate in ail diſcuſtons, not 
only between the people, but the fleeting authority of the Houſe 
of Commons itſelf, It was hoped, that being of a middle nature 
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between ſubject and government, they would feel with a more 


N 
# 
tender and nearer intereſt, every thing that concerned the peo- N 
ple, than the other remoter and mo e p*rmanent varts of the | f 
legiſlature. Whatever alteration time, and the -+ce.”arv ac- ; 
comraodation of huſineſs may have introduced. - cheater | 


can never be ſuftained, nnlefs the Houſe of Comm/A [hail be : 
made to bear the flamp of the actuel arſpoſitions of the Penple at } 
large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an evil more. 1 
naturel and tolerable, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould he in- 
feed with every epicemical phrenzy of the people, as this 
would indicate ſon:e conſanguinity, ſome ſympathy of rature 
with their conſtituenis, than that they ſhould in all cafes be 
who'ly untouched by the opinione and feelings ef the people out | 1 | 
ef doors. By this evant of ſympathy they world ceaſe to be an 1 
| Howe of Commons.“ Mr. Bui ke goes on to ſtate that © The vir- = 
tue, ſpirit, and eſſence of the Hlouſe of Commons conſiſts in its - | 
being the expreſs image of the freliugt of the nation. It was not * 
inſtituted to be a controu! 25: the People, as of late it has been 
taught, by a doctrine of the moſt pernicious tendency, but as a 1 
controul for the People. Thus we fee that the true intent of 
Ithe Houſe of Commons is, not to act as a controul upon the $ 
People; the King aud the Houſe of Lords are the conftitutional I 
controul ard the Commons the voice and organ of the People. 
But how are they this organ, if they are not choſen by the peo- | 
pie, which they now notoriouſly are not. To be convinced of 3 


this, it is only neceſſary to look at the Report of the Society of 
the Friends of the Peopic, which they offered to ſubſlantiate by | 
evidence at the Bir of the Houſe of Commons, and which to | 
this hour Nands uncontroverted. Let us hear IIr. Burke on the 
Houle of Con mons as it is now conſtituted. *©* An addreſſing 
Houſe of Commans and a petitioning Nation; an Houſe of 
Con mons full of contidence, when the nation is plunged in de- 
ſpair ; in the utmoſt harmony with Miniſters, whom the Peo- 
ple regard with the utmoſt abhorrence ; u ho vote thanks, when 
the pub le opinion calls upon them for impeachments; who 
are eager to grant when the general voice demapds account; | | 
ho in all diſpntes betaveen the People and Adminiſtration, pre- | 
fume again the People; who puniſb tir diftirders, but refuſe ; 
even to inquire into the proficcations Zo them; this 25 an unniutu- i 
ral, a mon/trows flute of things in this Conſittution. Such an | 
Aſſembly may be a preat, wiſe, awful Senate; but is not to any N 
opular purpoſe an Houſe of Commons. This, he fays, in his | 
houghts on the Cauſe of the of the Preſent Diſcontents, cooly, | 
ſoberly, and deliherately written during the American war; and 
the word pr:/cnt will as well apply to this time as to that. In ano- 
ther part of the fame publication, he __ It muſt always be 
the wiſh of an unconfiitutional Stateſman, that an Houſe of 
Commons who are er-tirely dependent upon him, ſhould have every 
right of che people entirely dependent upon their pleaſure. For 
it was ſoon diſcovered that the forms of a free, and the ends ct 
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an arbitrary Government, were things not altogether incompati- 
ble. The power of the Crown, almoſt dead and rotten as Pre- 
rogative, has grown up anew, with much more ſtrength and far 


leſs odium, under the name of Influence. An influence which 


operated withoat noife 2n4 violence; which converted the very 
antagoniſt mto the inſtrument of power; which contained in it- 
{elf a perpe.na! principle of growth and renovation ; and which 
the diſtreſſes an the proſperity of the Country equally tended 


to augment, was 2a admiral ſi\-f)itute for a Prerozative, that 
being only the off oring of a: 14quated prejucices. had mowded 
in its origina! Manina, irre ſiſtible principles of decay and diſ- 


ſolution. — “ Parliament v indeed the great object of all 
theſe politics, the nd of e aims. as well as the initru- 


ment by which they were to operate. But before Parliauient 
could be made ſubſervient t a item, by which it was to be de- 


graded from the d %nmã( 5 netional council, into a mere mem- 
ber of the Court, it 1 uf ie greatly changed from its ©: ginal 
character. Remark that Tr. Barke here fays, not the Houſe 


of Commons but i”ariiament. Who does this? Not a poor 
ſhoe-miker, like the Priſoner at the bar, but a Member of the 


Houſe of Commons, a man wel! verſed hoth in political and phi- 
lolopical diſtintions ; vet it is evident that he means the Houſe of 


Commons, and therefore it is an abuſe of wo: ds to ſay. that when, 


the word Parliament occurs ina the proceedings of the >ocietics, 
any thing is n.cavgt by it bu! of the Horſe of Commons. So far 
is tlie Prijoner from being conicious of evil intention, fo far from 


Amagining he is engaged in a conſpiracy to ſubvert the Con nitu- 


tion, that he writes a letter to the moſt eminert and atl:.c defen- 


dier of the Conilitution, a Member of Parliament and a Privy 


Counſehor (Mr. Fox), 0. Gring him to preſent the Petition of the 
Society to the Houſe of Commens. The anſwer to that letter, 


aithougu ftating that Mr. Fox is an avowed enemy to Univerſal 


Suffrage, he preſerves among his papers, 3nd it has been read to 
you as evidence in ſupport of the proſecution. He writes alto to 


| the Socisty of the Friends of the People, whole ſole object he 


knows to be a Reform of the Kepretentation in the Commons 
IIe of Parliament. 'ility alſo return an auſwer, never once 
ſuiveRting that the chjeck of the Correſponding Society is any 
thing bit a Reform of Parliament, although they di:approve of 
their mode of purſuing that object. Then come the Crown 


Lawyers, and ſai, we underſtand better what is meant b» theſe 


letters than thoſe why write them, or thoic to whom they are 


_ written : you ſay they mean only Parliamentary Reform: we, the 
Interpreters o! your molt ſecret thoughts, tell you that they 


mean, ſubverting the whole frame of the Government, and de- 
Rroying the King. Mr. Erſkine again referre:! % a pallage 
from Mr. Burke, imparting, that Miniſters ho] mate a lodge 
ment ia Parliament; that bv laying hold of Partament iiſelf they 
had the power of obtaining their object in all caſcs, aud upon all 


1 % 

occaſions. The propoſition contained in this paſſage was un- 
qualified; it was not reſtricted to this or that occaſion, but ex- 
tended to all occaſions ; it aſſerted that the controul of the peo · 

ple over the Executive Power was wholly and abſolutely Joſt. 
Not ſo, ſaid the Defendants ; they ſaid nothing was loſt but the 

controul of the People in the Houſe of Commons. Would 


| ary man ſtand up and ſay he diſbeſieved this? If he did, nobody 


would believe him. The Counſel for the proſecution contended, 


that to attack the Parliament was to attack the King, becauſe 


the King was an eſſential part of Parliament. By no means. 

Who, in talking of Parliament in common 12 
was ſuppoſed to mean the King? When theſe ieties 
— 

meant what thoſe who went before them had meant the abuſes 


in the repręſentation, which might all be corrected without 


trenching in the leaſt on the natural or political exiſtence of the 
King. Bur, it was ſaid, they talked of reforming Parliament by 
exciting the People. —Mr. Burke had ſaid before them, that no 


remedy for the diſtemper of Parliament could be expected to be 


begun in Parliament : and that the People muſt be excited to 
meet in Counties and in Corporations, and make out, if they 


could, liſts of thoſe who voted, and on what fide ; in ſtort, that, 


to obtain any correction of the abuſes in the Houſe of Commons, 


the impulſe muſt come from the People. After a petition for 
Reform, in 1780, had been rejected, the Duke of Richmond 


wrote in a manner much ſtronger than thoſe who were now ac- 
cuſed of conſpiring to lay hold of the Parliament by violence— 


He wrote, that the leſs Reform had been tried and failed; that 


not one proſelyte had been gained; that the weight of corruption 
was ſuch as to bear down every thing; that he had no hopes of 
Reform from the Houſe of Commons; that Reform muſt come 
from the People themſelves ; and that they ought to meet more 
numerouſly than ever to claim their undeniable rights, Univerſal 


Suffrage and Annual Elections. How were the People to aſſert 


theſe rights after Parliament had refuſed to grant them? In this 
manner, tlie perſons now under proſecution had done, and pro- 
ſeñed to do—not by rebellion,jbut by collecting and bringing he- 
fore Parliament, the weight and influence of colleQive opinion. 
It was ſaid that this war againſt tbe State had amounted to Re- 
bellion— The aſſertion was unfounded—W hat was the State? 
The State was the Body of the People, with their Sovereign at 
their head; nothing was Rebelliou that had not for its obje& the 
deſtruction or enflaving of the People and their Sovereign ſo 


connected, and he truſted he ſhould never hear again that the 


People, all meeting, muſt mean to depoſe the King—that the 
King flood only ſupported by the few who called themſelves the 


King's friends, and branded all others with the name of Demo- 


_ crate, or Jacobins, or whatever elſe was the nick-name of the day. 


It was clear from the beginning to the cud that the Societies with = 


2 


what they thought the abuſes of Parliament, they 
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w ich the Priſoner was connected, ſpoke only of the Repreſen - 
tation in the Houſe of Commons; and he would maintain as they 
did, that they had a right to do so; and he knew that if the peo- 
ple were ſo met, they would be for the continuance of the 


Crown. It was their inheritance—what a dangerous principle 
it would be to lay down, that if the People were collected to- 


= the neceſſary conſequence muſt be the deſtruction of the 
ing? The King's protection ſtood on the love of the People 
collectively, not on the adherence of this or that of deſcription 
of men, and to ſay otherwiſe was a libel both on King and Peo- 


ple. He was ſorry to hear any man called a traitor for talking of 


the Rights of Man. The Duke of Richmond had long fince 


ſaid that they were the foundation of all 1 government. 
Becauſe men profeſſing, but abuſing the fa 
_ deſtroyed every thing in France, it ought not to be faſtened upon. 


me ſentiments, had 


the Priſoner, that he, profeſſing to claim the Rights of Man, meant 
alſo to defiroy every thing in England. Before going into the 


Duke of Richmond's definition of the Rights of Man, he would 


mention one more in his recollection, becauſe it aroſe out of a 
diſcuſſion, in which it was his fortune to bear a part. In the 


_ debates upon the memorable India Bill, one of the moſt PR 
topics of declamation againſt it was, its being an attack upon 
the chartered Rights of Men. Mr. Burke took fire at the ex- 


preſſion. He faid he did not know what was meant by the 


_ Chartered rights of Men. He feared there was ſomething in 


this more than was indicated by the aſſectation of the phraſe. 
For what end, but the end of the moment, was the word char- 


tered introduced, for the Rights of Minkind were founded in 


nature, and needed no charter to give them ſanction. Charter- 
ed Rights he had always underſtood to be matter of compact, 


and to be forfeited by breach of compact; but the natural Rights 


of Man were ſacred, and could ncither be lawfully forfeited nor 
infringed. Let thoſe who call themſelves the champions of the 
authority of the Crown, take care that they do not pull down 

what they profeſs to ſupport. Let them beware of weak- 
ening his Majefty's Rights, by the very means they adopt- 
ed to confirm them. The ancient Kings of this, country 
abuſed thcir government by cruel and infamous tria's, by more 
cruel and infamous puniſhment, by packing Juries, by arbitrary im- 


priſonments, by ſcandalous abuſe of law, by depriving the People of 


arms; thus notonly their Government but their perſons became 


odious; they dreaded to afſemble the People: and when King Wil- 


iam iſſued his writs calling the people to meet, they did not meet 
but had they met, the general conſent of the people would have 
Law given to his acce ſſion. He recognized their rights under a 
whic which all £new and all revered - the Bill of Rights—Rights 
vench they always had; and here began the miſchief in conſe- 
qc eneb of which the Court oy * now ſittting. The denial of that 
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proposition brought Mr. Paine into this country. But for this 
demal,: Mr. Paine never would have been an author amongſt us. 
Why came Mr. Paine here as an author? To anſwer Mr. Burke, 
who denied the King's right to the Throne, by denying the 


right of the People to alter the ſucceſſion. The French had 
th down a ſyſtem of corruption and tyranny, ſo enfeebled 


its own inherent defects, that it was ready to falLof its own 
accord. Mr. Burke denied their right to do this. Mr. Paine wrote 
an anſwer, and as a Republican, threw in much tuff about Mo- 
narchy, which had nothing to do with the main queſtion. The firſt 


part of the Rights of Man was applicable only to France. But 


a book called an Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs ap- 
plied it to the Government of this country. Mr. Paine arrived, 
and notwithſtanding his firſt inteations, this attack exaſperated 
his ſpirit, and he wrote a ſecond part to his Rights of Man, in 
which he vindicated the Rights of the People in this or any other 


country to change their Government. Mr. Erſkine ſaid he 


would vindicate, in the preſence of as many ſpies as could be 
collected, the Right of the People to oppoſe Deſpotic power, and 


to change the form of their government, when that form was 
radically and eſſentially bad. He had oppoſed, and would al- 
ways oppoſe, the Right of Deſpots to prevent any People from 


forming a Government for themſelves, of the ſweet or bitter 
fruits of which they themſelves muſt eat. If the People of 
France were to ſay to the People of England, „ You fhall 
have a Republican form of Government, the People of 
England would ſay, No; we have already choſen our 


form of Government, a mixed form, a limited Monarchy, 
which we approve, and if we did not, we would receive 


a form of Government fiom no power en Earth bur our «wn ?? 
The People of England have a right to change their Govern- 
ment if they pleaſe : they will not, if you ule them well ; but it 
is to the denial of this 28 all the calamitics of theſe trials 
are to be imputed. The Duke of Richmond's plan proceeded on 
the Rights of Man.—His Grace, however, had not the merit of 
being the inventor. He adopted the ideas of Mr. Lock; and ſo 
did Mr. Yorke, in his ſpeech delivered on the Caſtle Hill, Shef- 
field. Mr. Yorke indeed had hardly the merit of adopting, for 
| he recited what Locke had written almoſt verbatim. Mr. Er- 
Fine read the Duke of Richmond's Letter to the Sheriff of Suſ- 
ſex, in 1780, in which he obſerved there was much good ſenſe, 
although he could not agree to the whole. It concluded with 


aſſerting ** that the People have rights, know they have rights, 


and will aſſert and obtain them.” How obtain them ? by peace- 
able means, which was all that the Priſoner had attempted. If 
they libelled Government, if they reſiſted the Magiſtrate in the 


due execution of his duty, if they committed any legal offence, 


they were amenable to legal puniſhment. But when men were 
conſidering on Conſtitutioral means of eſſecting a purpoſe, they 
could net be found guilty of the crime charged in the Indict- 
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ment. Let no worſe motives be imputed to the Priſoner than 
to fo many others who had pursued the fame object, much leſs 


the higheſt of all crimes, the crime of Treaſon. Suppole theſe 


Societies, which they never dil, had reſolved to petition Parlia- 
ment no more. Was there no way for the people to bring about 
a Reform in Parliament by pcaceal le means? The attorney Gene- 


ral ſcemed to think that Parliament was a part of the perma- 


nent Govermeat, forgeiting that it died a Conſtitutional death at 
certain periofs, and that tliere was na necessity for reviving it 
in the ſame form. & voter had a right to fay, I will vote for 
no Parliament that is diſpoſed to reilt my rights; I will vote 
for none who wil! nat call us, the People, their Conſlituenis; 1 


will vote for none who reject our petit, ens; I will not arm a fe 


individuals with power to collect tis, ty paſs coercive 1aws, and 
to be uſed only ageinſt ourſelves. Sach are not the true Hauſe of 
Commons of G-eat Brain, I wil! oppoſe fuch an Houſe of 
Commons, not by tumult an! inſurrection, but by cancureing in 
the appointment of Delegates to conſider ho my rights inay be 
ſupporied.“ Such language the People of this country had a 
right to hold; an ho were they to act upon it? They migh: 


give weight to their Petitioa by ſhewigg that it had the ſanction 
of the public opinion. To collect tha apinion they might ſay, 
„We will not ai7-mble in numbers, for that might give rife to 
tumult; but ve vill eſſrnihle in our reſpective neighbourhoods, 
and appoint Delcgates with inſtructions to coufer with other De- 


ljegates; and thus without danger or inconvenience, we ſhall col - 
lect the public ſenti nent, and eatty it to that place where we know 
it will be treated with reſpect. In this way we ſhall obtain our im 
preſcriptible Rights.“ This they muſt do bec2uſe a Court of Juſtice 
could not give them tl. eic uapreſcriplible Rights, conſiſtently with 
the adminiſtration of the law ; but a Court of Juſtice could do that 


_ which it was called upon to do in this caſe ; it would not on any 


preſumption of evil intention puniſh any man for legal acts 
done in purſuit of theſe Rights. The Attorney General ſeemed 
to think that petitioning the King on the ſubject of Parliamen 
wy Reform, was to aſk him to do that which his corronatien 
oath forbid him to do, and conſequently could only mean to 
compel him by force. Mr. Erſkine ſaid, he did not underſtana 


what was meant this. He never heard it argued that, bur 


for the articles of Union with Scotland, the Kings might not al- 
ter the compoſition of the Houſe of Commons, as as de- 


pended on calling in new places and perſons to ele, without 
the conſent of the Houſe Commons. This was the opini 
of Mr. Locke, a man inferior to none his country ever — 
eng Sir Iſaac Newton. | 
fr. Erſkine here quoted the opinion of Mr. Locke upon this 
subject, from his Treatiſe on Government, B. II. chap. xiii. 
ſect. 157—158. This book was written in anſwer to the Jaco- 
bites, who denied the right of King William to the Throne, 
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and when Dr. Sacheverell attempted to refute the dor lnes it 
contained, by reforting to the exploded doftrines of Divine He- 
reditary Right and Non. Reſiitence, le was impeached by the 
Commons, and found guilty by the Lords. 

Mr. Erſkine then proceeded to rccapitulate the evidence, ob- 
| ſerving that he had been obliged to omit many and important 

topics of general defence, in order to apply bis atrention to 
diſembroiling the chaos which he had had no time to conſider 
but by the indulgence given him by the Court and the Jury. 
The original Addreſs of the Correſponding Society th-y would 
not have publiſhed, had they thought it criminal. They not 
only publiſhed it, but they ſent it as a circular letter by pon, ad- 


dreſſed to various perſons, and even a copy to the Secretary of 
State. On the tremendous evidence adduced in this trial, he 


obſerved that a Song found among Hardy's papers had been 
produced againſt him, without the ſhadow of proof that it had 
been written, publiſhed, or even approved by him. He had 
received it, as many things were received by men of all deſcrip - 
tions in thi: town, without knowing whence it came. It had 
been perhaps dropt down his area. If ſuch evidence were held 


ſufficient to affet a man's life, he (Mr. Erſkine), who received 


and read papers of all forts, had probably now in his houſe evi- 


_ dence ſufficient to hang him and his whole family. The Addreſs 


of the Society was founded on the Dake of Richmond's letter 
to Colonel Sharman, containing a pw upon which men of high 
rank ſat as Delegates in the city of London, with Aldermen of 
the city of London. A little time before the Convention met at 
Edinburgh, a Convention of Delegates from the Counties of 
Scotland met, of which the Chief Baron of his Majeſty's Ex- 
chequer in Scotland was Chairman, and the Lord Adrocate, 


the Dean of Faculty, aud Sir Thomas Dundas, now Lord Dun- 
das, fat as Members. An application had been previouſly made 


to Parliament, for a Reform in the mode of electing Members 


for the counties, and rejected. What did this meeting of Dele- 


gates according to their own advertiſement ? They met for the 
purpoſe of altering and amending the Law ; they agreed upon 
certain heads, and reſolved to ſend them, where? To Parlia- 
ment ?—No; but to the ſeveral Counties of Scotland to collect 
oninions and ſignatures. Was this meeting called treaſonabl]: ? 
No; it would have been called ſeandalous to impute treaſonable 


motives to any man who attended it. The object of the Cor- 


reſponding Society on the firſt piece of evidence, wiz. their own 


Addreſs, was Reform of Parliament, by legal means. Would 
the Jury impute to his Client, againſt whom not a contumelious 


word reſpecting government had been proved, the ſhocking 
crime of Treaſon for ſupporting a' meaſure, ſanctioned by ſo 
many and ſo recent authorities? Let them read the lines pre- 
fixed to the Addreſs of the Correſponding Society, and ſee 
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ti if they could find any thing in their ſubſequent proceedings to 


match them. 


Unbleſt by virtue, government a league 
Becomes, a circling Junto of the great 
To rob by Law ; Religion mild, a yoke 
To tame the ſtooping ſoul, a trick of State 
To maſk their Rapine, and to ſhare the prey. 
Without it; what are Senates, but a face 
Of conſultation deep and reaſon free, _ 
While the determin'd voice and heart are ſald 
What, boaſted Freedom, but a founding name 
And what Election, but a market vile, 
Of Slaves ſelf-bartered—. 


Yet theſe Verſes were written by Thomſon, under the roof of 
Lord Littleton, under the protection of the Prince of Wale“, 
who perhaps thought that the Rights of the People were thz 
ſureſt guarantee of his own Rights —By a man who had ſtudie. 
and underſtood the Britiſh Conſtitution, who veacra'e l liber y 
but loved order by a man whoſe works had been the delight ct 
a nation, and to whoſe memory a monument was now erecting. 
If the objects of the Societies were treaſonable, then every mue 
who had been a Member of any one of them was guilty of frea - 
fon, and he held his life as tenant at will of the Attorney Gene- 


al. Of the Conventions either held or propoſed, the Attorney 
General imputed the whole original ſin to the London Correſ- 


ponding Society. The contrary, however, was the fat. A Con- 
vention of Dclegates from the Scot's counties had been held as 
above-mentioned at Edinburgh; and the Societies in Scotlan'!, 
on the uſual princip'e of national vanity, reſolved to imitate the 
example. They agreed on a Convention of their own, and in- 


vited the London Societies to ſend Delegates to it. Some of 


them ſent Delegates, whoſe inſtructions were that they ſhould 
concur in all Conſtitutional acts for a Reform in the Reprefen- 
tation of the People. Every man was bound by the acts of his 
agent within the limits of his agency ; but if an agent ſent t. 
buy horſes, ſhould think fit to ſteal horſes or commit Treaſon, 
his employer would be amenable neither for the Felony nor the 
Treaſon. By the fame rule, no acts cencurred in by thoſe: 
Delegates which were not within the letter of their inſtruclĩions, 


could aſſect the Societies by which they were ſent. Mr. Erik ine 


arranged, and commented upon the whole of the evidence in a 


_ maſtierly manner, illuſt-ating every 1 he took te it bythe 


most appoſite and pointed remarks. He warned the Jury againſt. 

_ their ſanction to conſtructive Treaſons, and repeated Dr. 
John on's remark on the acquittal of Lord George Gordon= — 
4% I hate Lord George Gordon, hut I am glad he is acquitted, 
becauſe I love my country, and love myſelf.” He remarked 
with particular ſeverity on the attemꝑt to implicate Hardy in the 
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charge of providing arms, on no other evidence, than becauſe a 
man at Sheffield had written a letter to him, offeriny to make 
pikes, and deſiring him to forward another letter of the ſame 
tenour to Norwich, although it clearly appeared that Hardy had 
never read the leiter ad lxeſſed 10 himfelt to any body, ror for- 
warded the letter to Norwich ; and on the flill more atti ocicus 
attempt to implicate Lim in the buſineſs of Watt at Edinburgh., 
from the mere circum! ance of Watt's having written a letter on 


the ſubject to Hardy, with whom he had never corre ſpun ud be- 


fore, and from whow he had received no anſwer io his letter. I ſuch 


evidence were to he tolerated, the moſt innocent, the molt ne- 


ritorious man living might be ftript of his fortune, reputation, 
and life by any rufſian who cheſe to addreſs a treaſonable letter 
ro him, and get it conveyed into his houſe. If the witneſſes for 
the Crown, not ſpies by profeſſion, were worthy of credit, ibhlen 


the Priſoner was innocent—if they were not, then the tefiimony 
of the ſpies, admitted on all hands to be infufficient of itſelf, was 


left totally deſtitute cf ſupport. One or other ſide of the alter - 
native mult be taken. It was impoſſible to ſay that the witneſ- 
ſes for the Crown were to be believed where their tellimony 


made againſt the Priſoner, and diſbelieved where it made for 


him. If the teſtimony of the Spies could be ſupported Ly 


| ther Witneſſes, whoſe evidence would not prove at the ſame 


time that the Priſoner never harboured the treaſonable inten- 


| tion imputed to him, why were they not preduced ? For this 


reaſon only, that out of more than 40,000 members of the ſeveral 


Secieties, not one could be found. On the character of =, 
having no eloquence of his own, he would avail himſelf of the 
eloquence of a writer who had much (Mr. Burke). 

& A mercenary Informer knows no destinction. Under 
such a system, the obnoxious people are slaves, not only to 
the Government, but they live at the mercy of every indivi- 
dual; they are at once $'aves of the whole community, and ot 
every part of it; and the worst and mos: unmerciſul men are 
those on whose goodness they must depend. 

4 In this situation men not only shrink from the frowns of 
a stern Magistrate; but are obliged to fly from their very 
species. The seeds of destruction are cown in civil intercourse 


and in social habitudes. 1 he blood of u holesome Kindred is 
infected — Their tables and beds are Surruunded with snares. 
All the means given by providence to make life «aſe and com- 


fortable, are perverted into instruments of terror and tor- 
ment. Ths species of universal subserviency, that makes 
the very servant who waits bel.ind your chair, and arbiter of 
your life and fortune, has such a tendency to degrade and 
abase mankind, and to deprive them of that assured and li- 
beral state of mankind, which alone can make us what we 


to put a man to immediate death for opinions 1 dishked, and 


My pe „ 


ought to be, that I vow to God I would sooner bring myself 


as age 
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so get rid of the man and his opinions at once, than to fret 
him with a ſeverish being, tainted with the jail-distemper of 
a Contagious servnude, to keep him above ground, an anima- 
ted mass of pꝛurefaction, corrupted himselt, and corrupting 
all about him.“ : 
Ny whole argument, therefore, says Mr. Erskine, asserts 


no mbre than this, That before the crime of compassing the 
King's death can be found / you, the Jury, whose province it 


is 10 judge of its existence—it must be believed by you to have 
existed in point of fact. | 
Before you cen a judge A FACT, you must believe it Not 
suspect it, or imagine it, or fancy it—BUT BELIEVE IT—and 
it is impossible to Impress the human mind with such a reason- 
able and certain belief, as is necessary to be impressed, before 
a christian man can ad;ndge his neighbour to the smallest pen- 
aity, much less to pains of death, without having such evi- 
dence as a reasonable mind will accept of, as the infallible te: t 
of truth. And what is that evidence ?— Neither more nor less 
tian that which the Consti:ution has established in the Couris 
for the general admission of justice, namely, that the evidence 
c-n -inces the Jury beyond all reasonable doubt, that the cri- 
mal intention constituting the crime existed in the mind cf 


the man upon trial, and was the main spring of his conduct. 


The Rules of Evidence, as they are settled by law, and a- 


dopted in its general administration, are not to be over. ruled, 


or tampered with. They are founded in the charities of reli- 
gion in the Philosophy of Nature —in the truths of history, 
and in the experience ot common life. And whoever ventures 
rashly to depart from them, let him remember that it will be 
meted to him in the same measure, and both God and man 


will judge him accordingly. 


Gentlemen, these ate arguments addressed to your reasons 
and con ciences, not to shaken in upright minds by 
way of precedent, for no precedents can sanctity injustice ;— 
if they could, every human right would long ago have been 
extinct upon the earth, | | | 

if the State Trials, in a bad hour, are to be searched for 
precedents, what murders may you not commit; what law 


_ of humanity may you not trampie upon; what iule of justice 


may you not violate ; and what maxim of wise policy may you 
not abrogate and contound ? | | 

if precedents in bad times ate to be implicitly followed why 
should we have heard any evidence at all? „ou might have 
convicted without any evidence, for many have ben 52» con- 
victed in this manner, murdered even by Acts of Parlaiment. 

If precedents, in bad times, are to be iollowed, why should 
the Lords and commons have investigated thes. charges, c. 
and the Crown have put them into this course of judicial trial, 


and even after an acquittal upon one, they might l. ave attain- 
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ed all their 48 by Act of Parliament? — They did $0 
ii thc case of Lord Stratford. There are precedents, there - 
Fre, for all sucli things; — But such precedents as could not 
for a moments survive the times of madness and distraction 
wich gave them birth, and which, as soon as the spurs of 
the occasions were blunted, were repealed and execrated even 
by Parliaments; which, little as 1 may think of the present, 


are not to be compared with it.—Parliaments sitting in the 


d irkness of former times, —in the Night of Freedom, before 
tae principles of Government were developed, and betcre the 


Constitution became fixed. 5 
I! he last of these proceedings as I before stated to you, and 


all the proceedings upon it, were ordered to be taken off the 
file and burnt, to the intent that the same might no lon; er be 
visibte in after ages; an order, dictated no doubt by a pious 
teaderness for National honour, and meant as a charitable co- 
vering for the crimes of our fathers :—Bur it was a sin agai:.st 
p2sterity, it was a Treason against Society—for instead of 
commanding them to be burat, they should rather have direc- 
ted them to be blazoned in large letters upon the walls of our 
Courts of Justice, that like the characters decyphe:ed by the 


Prophet of God to the Eastern tyrant, they might enlarge 
and blacken in your sights, to terrify you from acts of injus- 


tic. 

In times when the whole habitable earth is in a state of 
fluctuation, when desarts are statring up into civilized Em- 
Pires around you, and when men, no longer slaves to the pre- 
judices of particular countries, mu.ch less to the abuses of 
Pirticular governments, enlist themselves like the citizens of 
an enlightened world into whatever communities shall best 
protect their civil liberties, it never can be for the advantage 
ot this country to p:ove that the st ict unextended letter of 
our law is no certain security to its inhabitants. On the con- 


tray, when so dangerous a lure is held out to imigration, it 
Wi 


be found to be the wisest policy of Great Bruain to set 


up her happy Constitution, the strict leiter of her guardian 
laws, and the proud condition of equal freedom, which her 
highest and lou est subjecis ought equally to enjoy. It will be 
her wisest policy to set up these first of human blessings a- 
gainst those charnis of change and novelty u hich the varying 


C -adition of the world is hourly holding out and which may 
deeply effect the population and prosperiy of our country — 


Aa times when the subordination to authori:y is said to be 
every where but too little felt, it would be found to be the 
 wixest policy of Great Britain to ins til into the governed an 
almost £uperstitious reverence for the strict security of the 
laws, which from their equal administrati:n, can seldom work 


- Injustice, and which from the reverence growing out of their 


muldness and antiquity, acquite a s: ability in tie habits and 


1 e 


— 


( 
affections of men far beyond the force of civil obligation? 
whereas severe penalties and arbitrary construction of laws in- 
tended for ease and protection, lay the foundations of alien- 
ation tfum Government, which, at all times is dangerous, but 
at this time is certain and sudden ruin. | 

Culrivate the old maxim of the Church, sursum corda ; look 
to the hearts of all your subjects, and do not entertain 59 
stupid an imagination as that in days like these, a country can 
be preserved by corrupting one half of the People io defame 
buliy, and perzecute the other. At a time when Englaid 
may be put to great difficulties to support herself, even when 
the whole nation draws together with one heart and accord, is 
it wise at such a time to set up Lawyers to tell us that every 
man who sees and feels, and is detern. ined to assist in removing 
the corrupiions which are the parents of these cali mitics, are 


traitors to the Sovereign, and plotters of his death ? Gentle- 


men, if this doctrine is established by your verdict, you do 
not leave your Sovereign, the King, one half his subject and 


although you may, in tize ordinary course of things, keep the 


peace in England upon these principles, by armed assvciatious 
and the terrors of legal tribunals, yer, it ever the indepen» 


dance of the Nation were assailed by foreign force, in one 


hour would desolation come upon you. L. uk to the fruit of 


these miserable factious and divisions in Brabant 1 if the late 


Emperor Joseph had given to his subjects fully and at once, 
the To 


oyerse Entree, their antient Constitution, derived from the 


good Duke of Burgundy, to obtain which, 1 remember the 


same movements as in this coun ry for the reform of Parlia- 


ment, they would—lI know what | say—it is not what I have 


heard or read of—i have seen the process of the thing of 
which 1 am $peaking—they would have risen in a inass to 
maintain their own liberties, and their Prince's thraue, thus 
inter woven together, and the French, like the Giants of An- 
tiquity (and they are indeed the Giants of mo, ern times), 
when they attempted Heaven, would have been rolled and 
trampled in the mire of their ambition. But instead oi this 
concession in due time, the Prussian army marched into Bra- 
bant, and all was peace, —but it was Such a peace as there 18 
in Vesuvius or Aina betore they vomit fourth their lava, and 
roll their cunflagrations over the devoted habitatiuns of men | 
When the French approached, the fatal ettects were seen of a 


_ Goverument ot constraint and terror; the well aticcied were 


dis-spirited, and the irritated were inflamed into fury. At that 


moment the Archduchess fled from Brussels, ard the duke 


of Saxe Teschen was sent to offer them ihre, Entree, 
But the season ut concession was past away ; ana the Throne 
of Brabant has departed from the house of Au>ula—l tear, 
for ever! In the same way a lar more important and splendid 


Throne departed from his Maiesty's iMlustrious tous I will 


( 12 ) 
not give you my own words; I will again refer to the almost 
divine and immortal oration of Mr. Burke = 

« For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, 
trade, or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British Con- 
stitution. My huldof the Colonies is in the close affection 

_ which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and equal protection. As long as you have 
the wisdom to keep the Sovereign authority of this country as 
the sanctuary of Liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, whereever the chosen race and sons of England | 
L wors!np Freedom, they will turn their faces toward you. The | 
| more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their | 
obedience. Slavery they can have any where.—lt is a need a 
that grows in every soil.—They may have it from Span; 
they may have it from Prussia; but, until you become lost io 
all feeling of your true interest and your national dignity, | 
Freedom they can have from none but you. It is the spirit of | 
the English Constitution which pervades, feeds, unites, in- 
vigorates, vivifies every part of the Empire, even doun tv the | 
minutest Member. Is it not the same virtue which does every | 
| thing for us here in England? Do you imagine that it is the : 
1 Land-tax Att which raises your Revenue; that it is the an- | 
nual vcte in the Committee of Supply which gives you your 4 
army ? or that it is the Mutiny Bull which inspires it with © | 
bravery and discipline ? No! surely no; It is the love of the 1 
People it is their attachment to their Government, from the 14 
zense of the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army aud your navy, and infuses into | 
both that liberal obedience, without which your army would | 
be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten umber-"" 
—Such was the language ot that Sublime writer, u hose 
opinions, if they had been tollowed, would have done mere 
than saved you America; it would have saved you the atie-- 
tions, and admiration of mankind. Instead of this you were 
made to persevere in that horrible contest, to procure the means 
of extending that corrvption at home, over those whom Mr. 
Tooke is represented to have called the Skip Jack Nubility, 
and in so doing you lost the Colonies for ever. | 
My wish and my recommendation is not to conjure up a spirit 
among us to destroy ourselves, by bringing on the tyranny of 
a French tribunal, where an accusation 1s cnough to bring its 
object to the guillotine. If ue keep to the old and venerable. 
rules and laws of our forefathers ; and let a jury of the country 
do the duty they owe the public, to themscives, to poſterity, 
and to God, to preserve in law the life vi a man who only 
asks it of them on the terms they would, in their turn, ask 
their own. I shall now conclude with a fei vant wish and a 
tond hope, that it may please God, who guides the world, 
moulds governments at his will, and who governs us all in 
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juaſce and in mercy ; from whose care and bounty has arisen 
the prosperity and glory of this happy Island, to enlighten and 


direct your minds} To your care I now commit my client 


without fear, being confident that you will do him justice. 
Mr. Erskeme spoke very near six hours, and then signified 
his intention of calling witness in behalf of the prisoner ; but 
the Court perceiving the strength and spirits of the learned 
Gentieman much exhausted, they adjourned for one hour. 
The first witness called in the defence of the prisoner, was 


Lorimond Goddard, who had frequently conversed with the 


prisoner on the subject of politics, but had never heard him 
wake ue of any expressions hostiie ta the Constitution of 
this country. He was ; rese:.t at the meetings at Chalk Farm, 
and in the Globe Tavern, and knew that Margarot and Ger- 
rald were appointed de.:egates to Scotland, 2 
Mr. Attorney General repcated the chorus to a song sung 


at the societies, and asked if he did not know the song to 


which it belonged ; | 
Plant, flant the tree, 
Furr Freedom's tree | 
* Mrs: blood aud wounds and slaughter, c. | 
The uiiness answere1 in the negative; adding, that the 
Attorney General $:c:ned to know mote of the song than he 
himself dig. | BE 
Th's observuion occasicning some laughter and noise in 
Court. the Lord President warmly expressod his disapproba- 
tion of sich conduct, and directed the officers immediately 
to take into cus! dy any person who should again be found 
offending against the"sulemn dignity of the Court. | 
The cross- examination being c..minuec, it appeared that 


the witness had been in posscssion of Several Sings written 


by Thelwall, but he declared that he did not know any of 
their contents io be of a criminal nature, nor did he remem- 
ber the titles even of the songs. Fs 

Francis Dowling had been a member of the London Cor 
re ponding Socieiy, whouse object was to obtain a Reform in 
Parliament by legat means. He knew Mr. Hardy to be a man 
of a pe :ceable, orderly, and pious disposition. 

On his cross-c xatuination he $aid, he nad heard in the So- 
Cieiy that à man was to be paid for sticking up bilis in the 
night, but he was a Stangrr to any desigu of the menibers be- 
ing provided with pikes. 8 | ; 
Ale rander Mill aus a member of the London Societies, and 
whenever he attended, the members conducted themsclves 
with „respect, honour aud «.lcacy towards the King.“ He 
did not believe ihe Socicties to have had any design of op- 
posing Government. He believed the priscner to be a well- 


meaning aud invitensve man. 


(un) 
William Saline spoke to same effect as the former witnes3 
for the prisoner. 3 | 
The last witness being cross- examined by Mr. Law, he said 
he was in independent circumstances. his property sometimes 
laying in his pocket, sometimes in hand, and sometimes in 
the funds. After the 1 as to his profession had been 


repeatedly put to him, 
twelve years ago had followed the employment of a hair- 
dresser. | | , 
Alexander Frazer was a member of the Corresponding So- 
ciety, whose object was a Reform in Parliament by constitu- 


tional means, He said Hardy was a man of unexceptionable 


gvod character. | 
zm Barklin, a shoe-maker, had known the prisoner 
thirty years; he had been a servant to this witness for seven 


'ears, and nad quitted his service about three years since. 


his witness, who had never been a member of any political 
Society, gave the prisoner an unexceptionable character. 
Mr. Oliver, a Dissenting Minis er, had known the prisoner 


three or four years, and had been told by him, that the ob- 


ject of the Society of which he was Secretary, was to obtain 


by proper and peaceable means, a Reform in Parliament, on 


plan proposed by the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt 
82. He believed the prisoner to be a man who feared 


any political meeting. 


Daniel Stewart, formerly Secretary to the Society of the 
Friends of the People, became acquainted with the prisoner 


in December 1792, and they very frequently conversed toge- 
ther. The diflercd in opinion on this one point only: Hardy 
thought the Duke of Richmond's plan of 1 Reform the best, 
and that it would be adopted; but the witness thought other- 
wise. He did not believe the prisoner to have any view than 


to procure a Constitutional and Legal Reform. He gave the 
{mage the character of a peaceable and orderly man, per- 


tly harmless in his manners. 

Peter M*Bean had know the prisoner seven years, and had 
always found him to be of an amiable character both civil 
and religious. On his cross examination he said, he became 
a member of the Corresponding Society at its first institution, 
and had continued a member two years. 


John Boak said the prisoner was a quiet, peaceable and 


Strictly honest man. He, the witness, had been a member 
of the London Corresponding Society for two year . ; 
The Rev. Mr. Stevens, a Dissenting Minister, ad known the 
risoner seven years; he regularly attended his congregatiun, 


and had attended betore the witness became Minister. The 


prisoner was an o:derly, quiet, and peaceable wan, and he 
had cver found him a man of conscience to God aud man. 


e Said he was a perfumer, and about 


the 
in * 
God and honoured the King. He was never a member of 
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John Carr, John Stephenson, Alexander Greg, William Hen- 
derson, Alexander Gordon, and Matthew Dickey, all of whom 
had known the prisoner several years, concurred in gaving 
the prisoner an excellent character as a man of a peaceable, 
orderly, and good disposition. | 

Mr. Gibbs stated to the Court, that as the evidence with re- 
8 to character was nearly gone through, and his learned 

iend, Mr. Erskine, was much fatigued, he hoped the Court 
would indulge them by a Jjourning. | 
Die Lord President said, it was much the wish of the Court 


to make all possible progress in the trial, and wished the 


whole of the evidence as to character might be gone through 
this night. | | 
Mr. Ershine observed that if they proceeded further, they 
might go into evidence, the admissibility of which might oc- 
casion argument, in which, in his present exhausted state, 


he should not be able to take lüs share; and therefore he wish- 
_ ed the indulgence of an adjournment. So 


The Attorney General having assented to Mr. Erskine's pro- 
position, at one o'clock in the morning, the Court adjourned 
until eight en Monday morning. | | 

A few minutes before the adhournment, loud and repeated 
acc! mation weie lea: d from without the Court, which were 
not sileced until the civil power interfei 21. The uoise 
was occasioned by some persons haviug reported among the 


populace that the prisoner was acquiticd. 


Monday, Nor. g.—Sixth Daz. 


The Court met at half past eight in morning, and proceed - 
ed on the evidence for the prisoner. | 

Mr. Erskine stated, that he meant to call a vitness to prove, 
that a letter, which had been given in evidence on the parc 
of the prosecution, written by one Davidson, who had re- 


_ Sided at Sheffield, to the Secretary of the Nor» ich Patriotic. 


Society, and enclosed in another which was sent to Hardy, 
was ſound in Hardy's possession, unopened, at the time he 
was taken into custody. | | : | 

Chief Justice Eyre observed, that Hardy had no right to open 
th: leiter that was enclosed for the Secretary at Norwich; but 
what constituted the weight of the proof in favour of Hardy 
was, that he nal not sent that leiter to Norwich. 

Droid Martin u beast engraver, and lived at Snef- 
field. He had reaes dcr 3 twelve years, aud carried 


88 
en trade. He had become a membes« of the Sheffield Soci- 


ety within three months of its commencement, and had con- 


tinued to be a member till the time that Camage and others 


had been taken up by Government. He said, his object was 


to obtain a Reforin in the Commons House of Parliament, 
by legal and constitutional means; and from all that he ob- 
served, and saw, in the course of his attendance on that 
Society, he had no reason to suppose their views were differ- 
ent from his. He had not the most distant idea that the So- 
ciety meant to attack the Government by any armed force. 
He was a Member at the time they sent a Delegate to the 
Convention that assembled at Edinburgh. The object of the 


Sheffield Society, in sending their delegate was, in order to + 


co-operate with the other delegates of the different socteties, 
to produce the end already mentioned, namely, a Reform in 
Parliament. After the petition, signed by a tew iadividuals, 
for a Parliamentry Reform, which had been presented by 


Mr. Grey, had been rejected, they thought the general sense 
of the people, as far as it could be collected, would make 
an impression on the House, and induce them in their justice 


to grant the prayer of the petition. If he had imagined thit 


those gentlemen, delegated from different societies, had been 
to constitute a Convention at Edinburgh, for the purpose of 

devising the mearts by which the Pai liament should be forced 
to grant a Parliamentary Reform, he should not have con- 


tinued a Member of the Society. He did not think it was 
the intention of the Society to affect the King in his person, 
his state, rule, or government, in this kingdom. There 
was no intention to touch the House of Lords. He was at 


Castle. hiil when Mr. Yorke made a speech there. 


On his cross examination, he said, the persons who princi- 
pally managed the business ot the Society, were a Cominittee. 


e knew a person of the name of Gales. He aid, he (the 
witness) was an associated member of the London Constitu- 


tional Society. in March, «792. He knew the proceedings 
of the British Convention, which was held at Edinburgh, as 


they appeared in the Gazetteer. He did not altogether ap- 


prove of tne proceedings of the Convention, particularly that 


mmittee at Sheffield. He did net hear that a resolution 
had been voted at Castle Hill, not to petition the House of 


Commons There was a great number of people assembled 
| and he stood at the outside of them, aud did not hear 
it; but, if he had heard it, he might perhaps have approved 


of it. He knew Mr. Yorke. He believed he was not a 
Sheffield man, but he did not know what brought him to 
Sheffield. He had frequently heard him, both in public and 
| quay thought he could not say he was very intimate 


in 
I 


relating to a Secret Committee. They had no Secret 


him, or that he enteriained exactly the same opinious 


Pon — „ 


r 


0 | 
on Parliamentary Reform. He could not recollect: hie spec. fic 
diſſerence between him and Mr. Yorke. He said, Ilie did not 
know who was the editor of the Patriot, though he nad heard: 
that it was Mr. Campbell Brown, their delegate to the 
Scottish Convention He thought Mr. Brown was à peace- 


able, well-disposed man. Letters had occas:onall y passed 


between their Society and the Suceity of Stockport, and he 
believed they were as-ociated tor the same peac2abie purpors 
with themselves. He knew that a motion was m:ve on 
Castle Hill, to a1d-ess the House of Com mans; but he did 
not know it was made by contrivance, to be nexatived. | 
On re-exan-na'ion, he said, that whatever Mr. Camph: {} 
mi2hi do, while he attended the British Co wention zt Eain— 
burgh, the Society gave him no power to act but by leg aut 
constitutional means He tor one would not hve corsentet. 
to send hin to Edinburgh, if he had conmveived that he: 
would have t ansgressed the bounds of the lum. The wo 
ceedings at Cutle-bil, and Mr. Yorke's «perch were pubs 
lisled, and the witness sad he had read the speech ater it 


was publisned. 


Willa n Oakes was next examined, He said, lie was 2 


| plater, and |:ved at Sheffield, wa his fatrer, who was 4 


baker. his rv dente was exact y to re same eject with ia: 
given by the last witness : — that ts ect was a Parliamen:- 
tary Reform'by a petition to Parliament; and wat their ob- 
ject only extended to a reformation of the House of Com- 


nmions. He also added, that a tew montlis back he heard ot 
pikes and arms at Sheffie.d. Thc Society apprehended danger 


rom the opposite parity, by repeated tiie4ts, aud by the ill 
usage which individuals had rece:ved from them. Individuals, 
and not the Magis rates, took upon themselves an authority 
which the Scciety thought they had no right to, and it was 
complained of in the docieiy, as a thing to which they had 
no right. He said he was sens ble in whuse presence he was 
speaking: and declared, upon his soletmn cath, as he stood 


*- 


in the presence oi God., he could solem-ily affirm, that it was 
never thouglit of in the Society to arm as a bo iy to attack 


Government. It such had been the obiect ot ie Society, he 
must have known it. 

On his cross-exan ina: ion, he said, he did not mean to in- 
ginuate that twelve members of thei: Society were not asso- 
ciated with the London Correponding Society though he be- 
lieved that they were no'. He was present whea Faine's 
Rights of Man were introduced into the Society, but tha. was 
betore they were proved to be a libel. These books u eie cir- 
culated by the members of the Society, though he did not 
know that they were W in great numbers. They did 
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not mean to attack Government, and if Government attacked 
them, they would have submitted. | | 

Mr. D. Stuart, Secretary to the Society entitled the Friends 
of the People, sud, the date of the declaration of that Socie« 
ty, was April 11, 1752, and was published about the end of 
tat month. | | | | 5 

[ Thrs declaration wes read, and also the long list of names who 
had subscribed it.] 5 - | 

On the 12th of May, the Society of Sheffield having (b. 
served the declaration of the Friends of the People, their Se- 
cretary (Mr. Samuel Ashton) wrote a letter to Mr. Stuart, 
dating, among other th'ngs, that their object was the very 
Same with that of the friends of the People, namely, the, ob- 
taining a Retorm in Parliament, so as tv place the constiution 
on its true principle. On receiving that letter from Sheffield, 
the Society of the Friends of the People sent an answer to it, 
sie ned by Mr, Grey, dated the 24th of May, and addressed to 
Nir. Ashton, secretary to the Society for Constitutional In- 
vation at Sheffield, approving of their let'er, and stating 
that the object of all the proceedings of the Friends of the 
Pecple was to put the constitution on its true principles, by a 
iemperate reform, and in which they disavowed all desperate 
measures.“ He did not know Mr. Hardy was a member of 
the Constitutional Society. On the 26th of May, the Society at 
Sheffield wrote to the Constitutional Society, “that they had 
received aleiter from the Friendsof the People, u hose principles 

vere not according to the Rights of Man, and that they 
would not have any more correspondence with them but 
only in as far as the Society for Constitutional Information 
vcutd permu.”” About twelve months ago, Mr. Stuart said, 

ir. Ashton as in town, and called upon him. On the 15t of 
May, the Society of the Friends of the People expiessed their 
reasons tor having nothing to do with the constitutional Socie- 
1y, and stated to them that they would have no more corres- 
ponde nce with them. Mr. Stuart could not say, whether 
Asluon corresponded with the Cons'itutional Society. About 
twelve of the respectable gentlemen, who had been members 
uf the Society of the Friends of the People, might have quit- 
ted it. Lord Daer, the eldest son of the earl ot Selkirk, was 
a member of the Friends of the People, and was chosen a de- 
legate to the Britisù Convention at Edinburgh; and yet the 
Friends of the People had never taken any notice of that cir- 
Lumstance; no motion had ever been made on that account, to 
banish him the Society. | 

William Jusenap wr? he was a razor maker, at Sheffield, and 
was a member of the Society very nearly to the last. His ob- 
ject was the reformation of the Commons House of Parlia- 
meut, and the means by which he expected to obtain that re- 
form was, by vetilioning the House of Commons; the idea 
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he formed of the business was on the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond. He had no reason to believe that the object 
of the Society was different from his own. As to arms, he 
had never heard of such a thing in his life, either to arrack 
Government, cr to resist it. The rest of this man's evidence 
was substantially the same with that of Martin, Oakes, &c. 
and therefore we shall not detail it. | 

Edward Smith said, he lived at Sheffield, and was a cutler. 
He was also a member of the Society. He never heard of 
arming till a hand- bill was circulated in the strce:s, recom- 
mending it to the people of Sheffield to arm themselves 
against those who were of different persuasions from them- 
selves. The Society had no intention to arm themselves 
_ pikes, or they might have procurcd ten thousand in one 
His Grace the Duke of RicHMoNnD was here examined. Mr. 
Erstine handed up a printed paper to him, and asked if that 
was a copy of his letter to Lieut. Col Sharman, cf the Irish 
Volunteers. His Grace, on looking at it, said, it was extreme- 
ly difficult for him to say that that paper was precisely the let- 
ter he had written to Col. Shaman. Ile reculletted there 
was a printed edi ion of that letter, which was mutilated, and 
thereſoie, whether the paper u as that copy or not, his Grace 

could not take upon him to say. 5 = 

That paper, which had been circulated about Sheffield, was 
compared with a genuine edition of the letter, and, except in 
| a very few words, was exactly the same. | : 

After the Duke of Richmond's letter was read, Mr. Erskine 
offered a piece of evidence on the part of the prisoner, which 
was opposed by Mr. Attorney General. Mr. Erskine wish:4 
to produce witnesses to prove what they had heard the 

risoner at the bar declare in conversation, with respect to a 

eform of Parliament, and what his sentiments were with re- 
gard to a Convention of the People, &c. After a very 
learned argument, Mr. Erskine and Mr. Gibbs on the one 
n_ and the Attorney General and Solicitor General on the 

r. 

Chief Justice Eyre said, the Court went a certain way with 
Mr. Erskine. Nothing was so clear as that all declarations 
that applied to the facts of the case, were evidence against tlie 
prisoner, though not evidence for him. it was presumed 
that no man would declare any thing against himself that 
was not true — That was the general rule; but if the question 
here was as his Lordship thought it was, u hat were the politi- 

cal speculative opinions which the prisoner at the bar enter- 
tained touching a Reform of Parliament; His Lordsh p 
was of opinion that that might very well be learned and dis- 

eovered by the conversations _ he had held at any time, 
3 | | 
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er any place. If his declarations Kere meant to apply to a 

isu vowah of the particular charge made against hiin, as tor in- 
S*ance, it he had said to some friend, when there was a plan 
for heading a Conveidion, that it did not mean to affect the 
King and the Government, such a declaration could not be 
given in evidence in favour of the prisoner though it would 
be evidence against him, because it was supposed he would 
not have made sucli a declaration unless it was true. 


Mr. Stuart was ngain examined, and said, that in all his 
conversat ons with Mr. Hardy cn the subject of a Parlia- 


mentary Keform, he always adhered to the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan, and stated that to be the whole object of the So- 
ciety. Ile was the more particular in att-noing to his opinion 
on that subject, because he difiered from him. As to the 
ieved him to be a very Sincere, and a very honest man. 

Mr. Stuart was then ex:mined as to what lie heard from 
Hardy respecting his intention and opinion of the Convention 


proposed tu be called. tie said, he had reason io believe, 
that he meant only to procure Parliamentary Reform by 


peaceable means. 
andrew Ferguson was called, and asked whether the book 


produced was an account of the minutes of the Scottish 
Convention ? | | | | | 


The Court thought it was inadmissable evidence, and was 


of course rejected. | | 

Foxeph Shetton said, he lived at Derby, was a Member of the 
Derby Society. Their object was a Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament. They had no design against the other 
Branches of the Leyislature, for when their petition was re- 

jected, they never met afterwards. | 

Mr. Erskine said, he wished to take the opinion of the 
Court upon the adniissibilicy of another piece of evidence. 
He wished to produce the resolutions of the Retorm Societies, 
in 1780. His purpose for so doing was this. It was shes ing 
that the persons of the present day were follow ing the exam- 
pie of great and illustrious men in their own country, and 
not imitating the coudutt of men of another count: y. 


The Court was of opinion, it was no way cunnected with 


the present cause, and efore not ad missible. | 

r. Sheridan was then sxamined, he said, tie had seen the 
prisoner in March, 179g. He sent to him respecting a motion 
22 to make in the Hou: e of Commons. He had 


given notice, That he would move for a Committee 10 


enquire into the practices of tlie de 8 · cieties; and the g risoner, 
at his request, offered him the tice use ot all the papers in 
his possession. 5 

The attorney General asked, whether he had slieu n, or offered 
to she him any journal of the prucecdings of the Society ? 


Prisoner's characler for sincerity and truth, Mr. Stuart be- 
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Mr. Sheridan replied, he did not mention a journal, in par- 
ticular, but generally all the papers in his possrssion. 

Mr. Francis was next examined. He had seen Hardy; he 
came with a Commiittee of the Society to his house, with a 
Petition which they desired him to present to the House of | 
Commons. He read the petition, and thought the prayer of 
it was improper. It required Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Pariiaments. He told them he would present it, but stated 
his objection to the prayer of it. Hardy sermed a remarkably 
quiet and steady man. : 
Here the evidence on behalf of the prisoner closed. 
Mr. Gibbs then rose, and spoke a few words indistinctly. 

He appeared considerably agitated ; and after a tew moments 
sunk down. In a short time he was so far recovered, as to 
be able to address the Jury. He said, he need nct say to 
them, he was overpowered with anxiety. He was pressed 
down with the weight of this great cause; a cause to which 
no human powers were equal. Even the infinite abilities of 
his Learned Friend had sunk under its pressure [ Here he 
burst into tears]. He felt himseif how unt qual he was io the 
task but all he could do he would do, in discharge of his 
duty-tcwards his client. He did not wish to spare himself; he 
did not wish to secure his health ; but that mass of evidence 
brought forward, rendered it impossible for any Advocate 
fully to discharge li's duty. All the labour he had used had 
not enabled him to comprehend the enormous mass introduced 
in this cause. The annals of this country, he believed the 
annals of the world, could not shew a trial parallel to this. 
He would desire the Jury to recollect, that in the outset of 
this cause, the Attorney General could not state his evidence 
with the necessary comments, in less than nine hours. To 
suppose that it might have been compressed into less compass, 


Vas to suppose that the time of the Court had been unnecrs ; 


Sarily wasted. This never could be the cade; and therefore 
the conclusion was, that the thing i:zelf 1cquircd all that had 
been said upon it. | 
There were two things he would press upon their recollec- 
tion: 15t, the law; and 2d, the indicen.ent. The law was 
founded upon a statute, and the indictment contained a s$tate- 
ment of the facts. The fact first stated, was the compassing 
the death of the King, and tu the effectin of this purpose 
were stated other acts, 5st, the calling a Convention, or the 
procuring a Convention to be cailed, and a conspiracy to levy 
war, thereby occasioning a rebellion, fur the purpose of de- 
throning his Majesty. The indictment was founded upon the 
Statute of the 25'h of Edward III. and must be strictly ac- 
cording to the law as there laid down. For although in com- 
mon the practice should be received as evidence of hat the 
Jaw was, yet in this case it must be strictly conformable to the 


i . | 

Statute. It was there declared what things should be Treason; 
and by an express clause it never should be extended beyond 
the letter. The compassing and imagining of the death of 
our Lord the King, &c. should be Treason. He would now 
read to them the opinion of that most learned and able laws 
yer, Lord Coke, in exposition of this Statute ; He said, that 
in this case there ouglit to be direct and positive proof; that 
it ought io be manifest, and not drawn by infetences, but 
proved by reputable witnes3es ; and that the intention should 

clearly and manifestly chewn. He would also shew them 
the opinion of other grea: lawyers, the one in judgment upon 

a case of Treason, and another acting under it. In the case 
of Lord Russel, where he was indicted ſor Treason in com- 
p_ the King's death, it was proved in evidence, that he 

ad planned to disarm the King's guards. Lord Chief Justice 
Pemberton, in summing up, told the Jury, that they would 
consider whether there existed any design in the prisoner to 
compass the King's death He did not sta'e the design of 
Seizing the King's guards to amount to the crime of compass- 
ing the death of him, but left it 10 the Jury to consider, whe- 
ther they would not draw the inference :— The fact was, hey 
did conceive that it was evidence of his intention, and $0 
found him guilty. It was remarkable, in this case, that the 
Chief Jnstice told them, they had no evidence such as they 

had in the morning (in the morning of the same day the Rye 
House conspirators were tried), where the fact to be done 
proved the intention. But they would judge of it from what 
appeared in evidence. This was the proceeding in the case of 
Lord Russel, and no one supposed that he had been treated 

with lenity. . 

He had stated the law, and would now turn to the charge. 
The charge was, that the prisoner had conspired to procure a 
Convention; or had agreed, and been party to consult tions 
for procuring a Convention, the purpose of which was, to be 
the destruction of the King, and the subversion of govern- 
ment. In bringing forward this charge, the counsel for the 
Crown had bound themselves io one of these two things— 

either io =_ all Conventions were in their nature unlawful, 
or that * particular 88 were to associate for the 
purpose of compassing ing's deposition. 
9 answer i the first, he Pads analy obsere, that we 
had heard of many Conventions in this country, and never 
were they supposed to be illegal or unconstitutional. In fact, 
they had rtaken, to prove, that, although Parliamentary 
Reform was the ostensible object ot the Societies, yet, in fact, 
their real and concealed purposes had a much wider extent. 
They (on behalf of the prisoner) contrary to that, meant to 
 inaist, that Parliamentary Retorm was the real as well as the 
 avoned object of the Societies. They thought that corrup - 
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tion had proceede i such lengths as to cause many great and 
pressing evils ; among which they ranked the long duration 
of, and unequal representation t the people. In Parliament; 
and after their petition had been, he might say, contumeliously 
rejected, they began to devise sone other means. They sup- 
poxed, if they could gain the united voice ot the people upon 
this Subject, that Parliament would then grant what they 
had refused to their separate and individual application. This 
the language of their resolutious imports. gi _— 

The way which th's Treas en was attempted to be proved 
was, by the existence of a general plot of ail the Societies, 
ard in a hich the prisoner was implicated. This did not go 
in the least to aftect him particularly. In evidence of tins 
general contplracy, was byought forward that immense mass 
of papers which had already been displaved. It was mpossible 
to couprehe::d the u hole of th s evidence, there fore he could 
rot farl cularly go through it, tie admired, many of the re- 
Slut:ons were in a language indecent and improper. No 
wan could stand up and defend them, but they did not 
a nount to overt-ac!s of High reason. He dcfied the gentle- 
mien on the other vide to prove them to be evidence against 
Hardy, of compassing and imagining the death of the King. 
He again admitted they were indecent, but that was not High 
Treason; and it the papers were to be taken, take the whole 
of them, and they would be found to contain srong senti- 
n:ents in f.vour of Annual Parliamen's and Universal Suff. 
rage, It ti.ey erried in their opin:o::s of the utility of these 
Points, it was the error of much wiser men than themselves. 
Another chjection brought agaiust the: e men was, the use of 
French terms. I his objection he thought of no importance, 
and he dared say the gentlemen of the jury would throw it 
entirely from off their minds. | Wc 

But the approbation given to the French Revolution was 
strongly ar.,ucd tu be a convincing proof of the intentions 
of the e men. NIost vnquestiorably, Mr. tlardy had rejoiced 
at the French Revolution, most men, in its commencement, 
had rejoiced. it was natural to us, as freemen aud Britons, 
to rczoice at a na ion emerging from slavery, aud regaining 
the rights due to them by nature. The approbation was 
general, but it did not follow that a man, who approved the 
general principle of the revolution, approved of every par- 
ticular act since done, or that he wished to introduce into this 
country every thing which had been done there. The situa- 
tion of the countries were by no means similar. The King 


'* was there accused of having violated the Constitution he hau 


cunsented to accept. We had no overbearing nobility here, 
who plundei ed and oppressed the country. Here the King 
vas luved and aumirea for his virtues and respect to the Con- 
stitution. The hereditary nobility were viewed with re. 


. 
verence and respect. It could not be presumed tliase things 
were necessary here, where there did not exist the least 
parallel circumstances. But, say they, an union with the 
French Nation was desired; and for what purpose did the 
resolution express a wish for that union? It was to prevent 
the desrtuctive calamities of war; and could the calamities of 
war be avoided. certainly it were a thing much to be wished. 

The next argument was drawn trom the resolution for in- 
serting the speeches of Roland and Barrere. But did that 
constitute High Treas en? His Client might even approve of 
the conduct of Roland and Barrere, under the circumstances 
which pressed upon them; but it did not in the least apply to 

this country, where circumstances were $9 widely different, 
It would be monstrous, upon this sort of evidence, to accuse 
the prisoner with a design against the life of his Sovereign. 

Bur, said the gentlemen on the other side, they must have 
meant force, because they resolved to petition Paihament no 
more. He conceived, in the very nature of the case, such a 
resoluti::n must precede the calling a Convention; because 
they had hitherto found their endeavours fruitless, they souglit 
means to raisc the voice of ii: public still louder, hoping 
that, when it should be found to be the universal wich of the 
people, that their request would meet with compliance. He 
would call the recolle-tion of the Jury to the protest sianed 
by that great constitutional lawyer, Lord Camden, with thirty 
two other Peers, in which the right ot 2 for rearess 
is most distinctly stated, and those associations held to be per- 
fectly legal. Another ground of accusation was, the proceed - 
ing of the Scotch Convention; and the chief forc: of thr 
argument was direct against Art 7. which expresses their 
resolution to oppo>e any law which they cunceived repugnant 
to the first principles ot the Constitution. This, though he 
admitted it to be in., proper, yet it was not High Treason, and 
he had the express authority of Lord Holt, as delivered iu the 
case of Sir Jon Friend. He lays it down as express law, that 
a conspiracy to ob'ain the repeal of any particular aw is not 
High Treason, @ /cr7zor: ; therefore—a cunspiracy to prevent 
the passing of any particular law, cannot be Treason - Much 
less Can it be evideuce against the prisoner of compassing the 
King's death, Coe 

Something was due to the weakness of human nature, for 
the strong language of their resolves. They were told, from 
high authority, that the punishment of their delegates was 
unjust and illegal. It was not wonderful, theretere, with 
their minds heated as they were, that they did not always use 
that language which was fitting and becoming. We had also 
been told, tnat the act of the delegates themselves amoun ed 
to high treason ; but this, he thought; could nut be warraitcd, 
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in law. Fer he was Sure, if they had been guilty, the judge 
who tried them for misdemeanors, would have been bound to 
have directed an acquittal of that part of the charge, and had 
them again' indicted for Treason. It was the law, that when, 
upon that a lesser offence, a greater was proved, that the 
personishould be acquitted, and tried upon that charge whic 
the evidence sustantiated. If therefore, it was not Trea- 
son in the principals themselves, how could it be Treason 
in theman who was at a distance, and had no connection in 
that immediate part. 
Thus far he had gone over the general topics ; he would 
now notice the parole evidence, and ex2mine how far it sub- 
stantiated the particular facts charged against the prisoner. 
Mr. Gibbs accordingly here went th: ough an investigation 
of the evidence relating to guns, pikes, &c. kur as Mr. Erskine 
has alread gone fully into this part, we forbear being very 
minute. Re ative to arms, he remarked, that on the evidence 
called by the Crown, it ap eared that the pikes were originally 
prepared at Sheffield, and by the concurrenee of all, for self- 
defence; as they had good and reasonable greunds of pre- 
Sumption that they would be attacked. Their opponents in 
politics had proceeded to violent lengths, even so far as to fire 
into their houses. Under these circumstances he justified the 
preparation of ai ms, and asserted the legality of their conduct, 
but it did not appear that there was any connection between 
them and Hardy, the only proof being a letter found in his 
custody; but which it does not appear he ever answered. He 
nent briefly into the evidence 1esfecting guns and knives. 
Franklow's association he insisted was public, and that no in- 
ference could be drawn that those arms were designed to act 
against the governmeat—sixty guns, three dozen pikes, and 
less than halt a duzin French knives were the arms prepared 
to resist all the force of Government. | 5 
He commented also upon the evidence of Groves. He in- 
sisted that the information of spics was to be received with the 
utmost caution, They were men who became important ac- 
curding to the ma: nitude of their evidence, and were conse- 
quently interested to magnify every thing under their obser- 
vation. He adverted also to the circumstance of Watt, and 
insisted that if those men who sat at the same meeting were 
not considered as guilty, how was it possible to aftix any to 
Hardy, with whom it u as not in evidence there was the least 
trace of a correspondence? The whole of these circum- 
tances he considered as inadequate to the purpose of affixing 
any criminality of intention upon the prisoner, and he was 
Sure the jury would keep their eye fixed upon the crime 
charged; and unless they tound that, they would not find the 
prisoner guilty, It the acts of the Convention were Treason, 
Government held out a snare to others, by not prosecuting 
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them as such. Tt induced these men to commit those acts 
which they could not possibly conceive to come within the de- 
scriptio of Treasen. | 
Mr. Gzbbs said, his wish was to prove to the Court, and to 


impress the minds of the Jury th at in the case of the prisoner 
nothing was to be left to presuniption, nothing to conjecture. 


All the evidence against the prisoner wa complete. All 
that exists about arms, all that existed in the Convention is 
fully known. The spies of Government were active in every 
action, and present in every place. All that the Jury could 
possibly know is made known to them by the evidence for the 
rosecution. Whatever degree of criminality is in the case, 
s be en long since published in the face of day. He did not 
mean to sav iat publishiug those acts, if illegal, had made 
then: less ill; al, but he meant to make this use of their pub- 


lication, that ihey came from men no were not afraid of 


what they had done, and that they were done by those men 
bona fide as their acts and d signs. If they were thought ille - 
gal, they were ready to submit them to a court of justice, and 
abide by a legal decision on them. _ . 

It therefore may evidentiy be discovered, that their object 


was a Parliamentary Rerum in the Commons. This point is 
fixed by the oath of ali the witnesses, both those of the Crown 
and those of the prisoner. Ali concur in that; and that the 


Convention was called ivr chat purpose alone; not to effect 


| their object by force, but to collect the voice of the people, 
and thence to carry up that voice to Parliament. That this 


was the real object of the pr:avner, he would prove from re- 
cords, the most clear and adisputable. From the evidence 
of Mr, Sheridan, and Mr. Francis, it would appear, that 
this object was bounded within the limits of a Returm, and 
this and this only was the real object. As a proot ct this, 


Mr. Gibbs said, that at the tine when the Parliament was 


assembled together, and the aa called out in an exiracr- 


dinary manner, it was assi .:> reason that the general 
apprehensions from evil a'.. „ aing persons was the cause. 


An enquiry was then clall..., , and the prisoner at the bar 
made a tender into the hand. fir. Sheridan of all such pa- 
* plans of retorm, and tt: correspondence thereon. That 
ie complained of the treatment which ne (the prisoner) and 


those of his Society had met with in the public houses u here 


they peaceably met, and from whence they were driven out 
by the publicans, who said, that it hey received them in 
their hous<:, they would be deprive of their hicenses, and on 
this account the p:isvner vwished tor an investigation. This 
seemed in his nund a boni fide co i m- uο f the openness 


and consistency ot their avowed inc.c..ivs, 1:4 not a pretext 
or veil to cover i- ason and Sedition. B ancis's evi- 


dence, it appearec, .at ihe pris ner le Wah him 


on the subject of Reſoren, and w. si. ad, by 


„ 
2 motion in the Commons, introduce the plan of Universal 
Suffrage and annual Parliaments. Mr. Francis paid e - 
tention to the prisoner, from his conduct and decent der 
ment, and remarked on his steady and reasonable dispo 
The principles of this Reform were exactly those oft) 
of Richmond, and to some objection which Mr. Fran 
E to the form of the proceedings, the prisoner 81 
left the forms to the wisdom of Parliament, but stal. 15 

| ly adhered to the plan of Universal Suttrage and annual Parl:- 
aments. This, which was said to be ihe pretext was, to his 
mind, the fullest proof that the prizoncr was under the 
strongest conviction of his favourite schen of reform. And 
what 1s this scheme of reform 7—It is that originally laid down 
by the Duke of Richmond, and that with which the prisoner 
was passionately possessed. The ideas of the prisoner were, 
that the House of Commons was corrupt, and that this cor- 
ruption was confirmed by long duration. That. the remedy for 

this corruption was the Duke of Richmond's corrective. This 
was the only remedy that could purge and restore it to its 
soundness and integrity. The House of Commons, he was 
led to think, would never receive with satisfaction, a petition 
that went to this object. The majority of the people, he 
thought, were of his opinion, and that therefore a Conven- 
tion should be called, to collect the scense of the people. And 
this was the only remedy which would be effectual and per- 
manent— Universal Suffrage and annual elections. The coun- 
sel here laid down the principles of his Grace, which he com- 
pared with those of the prisoner, and said they were same. — 
The Duke had said, that it was from the great body of the 
people he expected this reform. The counsel then hoped, 
that from their good sense and humanity, they would consi- 
der the case of the prisoner, whom he considered as the dis- 
cipline ot a nobleman elevated in rank, in genius, and abili- 
ty, and whose cnlightencd mind could not lead him into error 
and into guilt. The prisoner was a man of humble condition, 
of an illiterate mind, and guided by his own feelings in what 
he cunceived to be right ; he hoped, he was assured, that the 
Jury would be inclined to find some little excuse for any mis 
takes, for little illegal proceeding through incaution, ot 
through ignorance of forms. | X 

Mr. Gibbs here referred to a protest which had been en- 
tered at the close of tne American war. It was when the 
country was exhausted of its strength, and overburthened 
with taxes, that Lord Shelburne (Niarquis Lansdowne) moved, 

that a Comniitiee should be appointed to enquire into the state 
of the public finances. This motion was negatived, aud a 

protest Solemnity entered on the Journals, signed by the great 
Lord Camden, the Duke of Portland, &c. and ever true ta 
this old principles the Duke 72 Here the counsel 
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read the protest, which strongly insisted upon the great 
weight the voice of the people should carry with it. This 
opinion having the sanction of the greatest legal and consti- 
tutional characters that this country possessed, would now, 
he hoped, be received as just and 12114. You cannot then, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, attach guilt to this man for calling a 
Convention to collect the sense of the people; for no other 
design can be proved. The Counsel then roceeded, with 
great legal accuracy, into every situation to which the prison- 
er had been brought, asserting, that in no one stage of the 
| 22 any instance of criminality arose by design, or 
by overt- act, that could lead the Jury to give a verdict against 
nis innocence. The question now to be determined was, 
whether the prisoner did intend that in his mind, which was 
imputed to him; and if, from a fair interpretation of the sta- 


tute of Edward III. it could not be proved, he therefore was 


not criminal. He was seldom without a spy at his elbow; and 
though this was his hard condition, yet no one expression of 
disloyalty, or disrespect, had escaped, as proved, from his 
lips. He was a man of peaceable and regular conduct: full 
evidence of this had given by all parties; and on those con- 
Siderations the Jury could not be led for a moment to suppose 
that his views ever were, or could be, to attack the Govern- 
ment through the convention. ens ES 
The Lord President here called on the Prisoner for his de- 
fence. | 3 . = 
The Prisoner rising, informed the Court, that he had no- 
thing to offer in addition to what had been said for i:im, and 
was satisfied with what his counsel had done. f | 
The Court here adjourned. On their return, | 
The Solicitor General rose, and addressing himself to the Jury, 
pointed out the great advantages that resulted in every judi- 
cial proceeding by e gaging the attention and decision of 
just and dispat:onate men. He was assured they would not 
Suffer tneir minds to be perverted or drawn asiqe from the 
justice of the caze which was before them, but that they 
would give their verdict in truth; and that it would be 
founded upcn the truth of those charges, which, notwith- 
standing the very able aud eloquent detence, which the pri- 
soner's Cousel had made, Still stood on the sclid basis of 
fact. = | | 
The Solicior General then accurately reviewed the evi- 
dence which had been brought in defen: e of the prisoner, 
and, dwelling on the wavering inconsistency of the coeduct 
and behaviour of thode who had sworn in behalf of the pri- 
soner, insisted that little dependence could be reposed in their 
evidence. The Attorney General did not mean, he said, 
to charge the body of the people at large in those Societies, 
with the guilt of the pris ner he meant to charge it on the 


ef 
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few, who led, and blindly led on those whose easy credulity 
had made them the dupes of cratty and designing men. The 
fe had hid themselves and their designs in the darkness or 
a Secret Committee, who managed within themselves the 


whole plin cf treason and sediiion, and invested themselves 


with power ot chusing successors at any time that they 
were dissolved or dispersed. Within this dark cabinet ot 
foul treachery, every plan had been concerted that tended 
to injure or $:;bvert the Goverement and Laws ot the country; 


and so app:chensive and jealous were they of their procecd- | 


ings, that they dare not trust them to the light of inspection 


ol the day. The evidence on the Sheffield letter world be 


attendei to by the jury, hese unbiaced mind would lead them 
to a just and impartiai determination, and he would but ch 
serve upen the fraud aud secrecy which had atteniled thts 
letter tough every investigation which had been mide whe u 
it. He would also observe the pretest made to get into arne; 
first, for sel'-defence, then when armed, to ust agr.cabie to 
Ute plans, both onenzively and delenszvely,. 1e piece 
was eli-dufense. Ilie Spread an alarm :hit the Aint cr. 
ric party Vee up agaiit them; they hal learned fron ter 
orators, that by the Lil of Ri ts, they cal arm to gun i 


against violence; the rumour was Spread that the Chino 


party were their avowed antagonists, and this served ther 
ds pecious pre:ciaces, Ile had 1. doubt, and the Jury woult 
be convinced, that it was practical for a numerons force to be. 


| $00N in arms, as 16,Gco pikes could be forged in one day; 
and then a scene. such as Paris has already presented, would 


be exlubited to the eye, and would shock and degrade hu- 
manity. Ihe whole, he said, was a train of subtilty, art, 
and sys “em. A system which led to the destruction of the 
Government, and to the consequent danger of the King. 
The Solicitor General then ob>crved upon the various views 
of the different person who were examined in behalf of the 
deſence, one witncss had declare his expectations of Reform 
to be such as happened in 1688. The Solicitor General said 
he absolved the Society from the guilt which was charged 
upon the prisoner, because the criminality devolved entirely 
upon those who composed the Committee. The prisoner 
cannot be then absoived, as it was manifest that he was in the 
very center of their proceedings as a Member ot this Com- 
mittee; a Comnmutice compo:ed with all the subtilty and 


power of a Venetian Junto, with power of naming their $uc- 


cessors. If its intention was good, why not openly avowed? 
Speculative opinions in every tree State are indulged, and 


indulged to every degree short of injury to the State which 


protects them ; when injurious, they become punishable z 


and so sensible were the first Assemblies of France of this 


opinion, that one of the best decrees that they left to their 
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to their suecessors was, the keeping a watchful and jealous exe. 
over those Clubs and Corporations, They form Governments 
within Governments, and produce, in the end, anarchy and 
ruin. | | 
The Solieitor General took a full view of the evidence, 
and the purposes of the Convention: he marked the mystery 
of the correspondence of the prisoner with the cther con>pt- 
rators; and said that this carried with it a stong degree of 
the precumption of the quiit of the prisener. He sad that 
the proceedings in every point of view had torr.e on the pri- 
g mer, and having once proved the criminal umnentions of the 
Convention, the guilt of tle prisoner would be apparent. 
In order to prove this substantially, it was necessary for the 
Jury to attend to the fair and accurate interpretation of the 
Statute of Edward 111. lle then entered into the statute 
with the ablest legal accuracy, examined its different clauses, 
and pointed out, with precivion, those which comprehe: ded 
tlie particular case of the prisoner; in which he went to a 
very great extent of able reascning and ingenious argument. 
The Solicitor Genera! next went into the principles of Con- 
vention founded upon the Rights of Man, and insisted upon 
ies being incompatible with all Government. He afterwards 
commented largely upon the Addiess presented to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and was going to an examination of the 
President's reply, when he was interrupted by the Court. 
Die Chief Justice observed, the strength of no man could 
last longer; and told the Solicitor General, he must continue 
to-morrow morning. — The Court then adjourned at half past 
twelve. 15 „ TT 
. Seventh Day, Tuesday Nov. 4. 
At nine o'clock, Mr. Solicitor Genera! resumed his argument 
where he had stopt the night before. — He had brought to the 
reccl:cction of the Jury the steps that had been taken by 
these Sccieiies in sending Joel Barlow and John Frost to 
Paris, with an address to the Legislative Assembly. He 
had pointed out the strong and unequivocal language they 
| Had used on that occasion, which the Counsel for the prisoner 
had not even attempted to explain away; and he drawn 
their attention in the answer of the Assembly, who seemed 
perfectly to know their character and their views for the 
President addressed them by the title of Republicans and 
Prethren, and hoped that they should scon have to send an 
addresss of felicitation to the National Convention ot re- 
nerated England. That these things were most important 
in the consideration of the present case no man could doubt, 
since it went, among other things, to shew the character, 
views, and objects of these Societies. They evidently went 
to prove that their uniform and sole intention was io overturn 


our happy Constitution, root and branch, and to astablish in 
its room that anarchy which at least had not made the happi- 
ness of regenerated France. He next adverted to a kter 
to the Corresponding Society from a Club a: Stockport. 
calling themselves the Friends of Universal Peace ani the 
« Righ's of Man” —for these Societies indulging in the most 
romant:c views, and warmed by the wila .t enthus asm, 
formed to themselres the imagination of universal peace. If 
they would attend to what they meant by universal peace 
they would find it to be a peace obtained by a general repre- 
sentative system, wich would fraternize the whole world, 
and make the interests of the governors and governed so in- 
separable that no grievsnces could exist but would be imme- 
diately redresed. The circumstancc of e this and othe: let- 
ters not being commented on by the learned and ingenious 
gentlemen Who conducted the defence, must be a decisive 
proof, amounting to conviction, that they were conscious 
no defence could be vffercd. They should recoi:ett that they = 
were gentlemen of great talents and great knowledge; that 
the last gentleman who addressed them, though he had not 
tune oruamental part of oratory in such high perfection as some 
others might, yet possesed talents, and knowledge in a very 
 considerable degree, so consderable, as to entitle him to 
the charater of one of the most eminent advocates. It 
was not then for want of talent, for want of attention, or of 
industry that no remarks had been offered them on this sub- 
ject, but because the learned gentlemen had no ground on 
which they could stand. | . 
le next desired they would pay attention to the letter 
from Norwich, which letter had been made the subject of 
debate in the Corresponding Society: this letter contained 
express:0ns whiclr merited special notice, as containing a 
t deal connected with the cause they had to determine. 
t enquires whether the object of the Societies be a Reform 
upon the plan of tiie Duke of Richmond only, or whether 
their design was to rip up Monarchy by the roots, and es- 
tablich Democracy in its place. They say the letters from 
Sheffield seem to be obscure, at first they seem to intend 
abiding by the Duke's Plan, and afterwards are contented 
_ 4 moderate Reform, in concert with the Friends of the 
People. | a 
The People at Manchester, by addressing Paine, seem to 
wish for a Democracy; here he observed, that they had been 
found fault with for attributing this intention to the prisoner, 
from his Address io Paine, when one of their own Societies 
had put the same interpretation on a similar address, This 
letter was read to the Society, and instead of answering so 
monstrous a proposal as that o ripping up Monarchy by the 
| 3 
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roots with indignation, they had debated on the Letter with a 
sort of (emper highly incousintent with their professions of 
regard to the Constitution. ” 
Ihe Jury ought to notice the answer, which does not men- 
tion with any degree of resentiment such indecent and traito- 
rous expressions, but says upon that head, that it is the adv 8 
of the Society that theyshon)d not not dispute amongst tem- 
Sel ves upon Monarchy, Democracy, or Religion. The prison- 
er, therefcre, when honly conversed on the expediency of 
their being contented with the Duke ot Richmond's plan, only 
followed the advicehe had given to others of not disputing 
upon the monarchy. — | | 
The Society approved of the French Convention, this he 
contended was goed evidence of their intention to act in 
the same manner in England us the Convention had acted in 
France, and a clear proof of their dete: mination to overturn 
the constitution of their country. He said their resolution 
was to asSemble a Convention in this country which was to 
be a National Convention, in order that they might have a 
more direct communication with the French, and might be 
fraternized with them. This Convention was to assume all 
the powers of government. He bexged they would attend to 
the conduct of the Society; they had conspired to raise a very 
strong party, in order more eſfectually to obtain the detestable 
they purpose they had in view. So strong was the similarivy 
between these pevple and the French, that he conceived the 
Jury could have no doubt in their minds of their intentions 
being the same; the reason ot their not Succeeding in this 
conntry, as well as in France, was, the different circumstances 
of the twocountries—all government must depend on the pub- 
lic opinion. | 9. 5 
In France the government had long lo:t the favourable 
opinion of the public; it was far otherwise in this country, 
whose government was safely lodged in the hearts of the peo- 
le, whose boast and whosc comfort it had been for centuries. 
They would not hesitate to suppose that men who attempted to 
destroy this opinion intended to overthrow the Constitution, 
and involve the country in ruin. After many observations on 
the various papers which were in evidence before the Jury, he 
came to the complaints that had been made at various times 
on the abuses of pgovernment.—No doubt, he said, there were 
abuses in the government of this; gross and abominable 
abuses, which every good man would wish to remedy, for 
whatever situation a person might hold; there was still a 
a higher obligation upon him ; which was to do all he legally 
could do to remove abuses. In a religious view, what should 
a man give in exchange for his Soul ? in a political view, what 
z bould a man give in exchange for his Liberty ? riches digni- 
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Hes, titles, honours, were nothing in comparison with this ob- 
Jeet. But all this must be done without any treasonable or 
$rd:tions practices, and he maintained that the members of 
these Societies had views very different ſrom remedying these 
partial defects; he then proceeded to state that it was evident 
from the different papers in evidence, that the Freach, and all 
those who espoused their cause in politics, acted upon a spirit 
of enthusiasm, as the Papists for:::erly did on points of reli- 
gion; they acted on the idea that they alone were right, and 
that it was their duty to oppose all those who differed from 
them in opinion, and they were continually employed in mak - 
ing converts; this precisely was the case with the French in 
their present politics; they proceeded on the same principle 
of intolerance in politics as the Papists did in religion, and 
these Societies were patties with the French. They had not 
been content with publishing their sentiments, but they acted 
on them, for they had formed resolutions, and acted on them 
—they had formed rezolutions, the direct tendency of which 
was to make this cauntry a Republic, and that was their ob- 
ject; and they followed this up with a resolution to ac- 
complish it. He then read many ot the resolutions of the So- 
ciety, from time to time, aud proceeded to give an account 
of the Constitution of France settled in 1789, which was 
certainly, at that time, more popular than auy other Consti- 
tution in the world: it was a Constitution, however, in 
which the King had little, except that of a very large and 
enormous revenue, and some ornaments, that soon proved to 
be of but little use to him, and that Constitution fell because 
the King had not power enough under it. Having made 
many observations on this subject, be proceeded to observe 
on what was called prejudices in favour of government, and 
he niaintained that the mass of mankind must always judge 
of government b prejudice, for as they must be employed 
almost the whole of their lives in procuring the n« cessaries 
of life, they had nen her time nor abilities to form opimons 
for themselves; they acted wiscly in doing tis; for in this 
_ rey followed the wisgdom and the experience of the most en- 
lightened of mankind; and ti:is would always be the ase in 
every well- regulated state.— lle then m.:de many comments 
on the various pamphlets that had been written by gifferent 
authors, and circulated by tliese Societies; all of them, he 
said, in substance ended to inculcate the doctrine, that -e 
had a bad form of government, particularly they seemed to 
level against two branches of the legislature; and they all 
seemed to insinuate, that a full representation of the people 
in the House ot Commons would ans ser all proper purposes: 
this, he maintained, was a proof, amongst many other things, 
that their object was to form in this Country a Republican 
system of government.——He proceeded next to give a history 
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of the Jacobins of France; and maintained, that the conduct 
of those Societies was exactly similar to that of the Jacobins 
in France. [Here he read several of the addresses, letters, 
&c, ot the Societies, in proof of his assertion.] He said, there 
could not be a doubt, but it was the intention of these per- 
sons to bring about a Republican form of government in 
th:s country: they had acted often on that idea, with a view 
of bringing it about, and that most clearly was High 
'Trcason. | 


He then proceeded to take notice of the proceeding of the 


London corresponding Society of the 2oth of January, 1794, 


J. Martin in the Chair, and maintained that they were all of 


the same nature as those he had already commented upon, and 
there could be no doubt whatever of the tendency of the pro- 
ceedings from the begining to the end; the proceedings he 


again read. The next point to be taken notice of was the 
Convention at Edinburgh, a Convention, the proceedings of 


which were a mine of sedition, treason and rebe llion. To 


illustrate this, he observed that if any man had proclaimed 
the Pretender at Edinburgh at the time of the mecting of 


that Convention, that would clearly be an act of High Trea- 


son of i-self. The declaration of a Republican form of Govern. 
ment being to be established, was a proclamation of rebellion, 
for that was their meaning, for they said it would be brought 


about. This prova that their minds were bent on Treason, 


and he }--!jeved there would nut be two opinions on that cir- 


 Cumsfauce among these who attended to their proceedings. He 
then gave an account of the toast that had been given ina 
compa y of some of these Societies, and he observed that al- 
though the subject m. ght be treated with levity, yet it should 
be recol!ecte:i tnat such circumstances had always been deem - 
ed fit matter of evidence on State trials, and that for best rea- 
sons, for inen in convivial hours, in company with their 
friends and connections, were generally sincere, and it was 
in such situations that we were to find out what was passing 
in their minds, and that became material in the cause; for the 
intention of the party was the great thing to be decided upon. 
He would not repcat al! these toasts, as they had been read in 
evidence, he $houuld repeat only one of them. — “ All that is 
good in every Constitution, and may we never be Superstitious enough 
to reverence in any that which is good for nothing. 

This, he maintained, was a very unworthy sentiment, for it 
tended to insinuate that we could not have any reverence for 


our own Constitution without superstition ; this also proved 
what was passing in the minds of the company who had drank 


 it—a contempt for the Constitution and such persons must 


be deemed to have wicked intentions against the government 


of the country. It was apparent also from the letters of the 


Prisoner that he had expressed his wishes for establishing a 
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Republican form of Government; and he had expressed 
hopes of seeing a completion of his wishes. By establishing 
a Republican form of Government, he must have meant to 
have hostile wishes with regard to the King—this was also 4 
treasonable intention. The parties in this conspiracy en ered 
into Resolutious together, and these Resolatious being exami- 
ned, would be found to amount to a full proof thai the in- 
tentions of the party were treasonable beyond all duub!. 
Another circumstance was tv be taken notice of upon this 
trial, Temporary convenience made it necessary that a cer- 
tain number of Heosian troops should be landed here; these 
Societies thought proper to enter into Resolutions upon that 
subject, condemning it as an unconstitutional measure; they 
deciaimed against it, and clamoured ; ende..voured to Create 
an alarm. What was this intended to produce? Discontent 
in the minds of the People. For what purpose ? To prepuie 
the minds of the people to revolt. Having proceeded in 
this manner, until they thought the minds of the People 
_ were to a ceitain degree ircitated, they then agreed to hv:d 
anotker Convention similar to that which met at Edinburgh. 
Ihe place of its meeting was to be a secret. What was to be 


inferred from this ? In his opinion is amounted to a demon- 


stration that their intention was not honest: the whole Society 
Who bore a part in this transaction, must have a hostile inten- 
tion to the Government of this country. The letter of the 


Prisoner of the 4th of May, 1794, in evidence before the jury 
was a proof of what he thought upon the subject; tor it ex- 


ressed explicitely what ideas he had formed, in which he had 
said he looked forward to the glorious reign of Liberty and 


Equality. He then proceeded to takę notice of the preceed- 


ings at Sheffield, u hich, he said, clearly demonstrated the in- 
tentions of the parties to be treasonable. Mr. Yorke hiin- 
self seemed to disapprove of the convention at Edinburgh, 
and deciined to attend ir, nut because he disapproved ot ine 

principle on which it was formed, but he Shs they had not 
prepared the minds of the public to regard tl.ein in the chag 
racter of a Convention of the People, and tor ant ot that 
preliminary caution they failed to produce the etfect for which 


their institution was intended. He then procteded to take no- 


tice of Mr. Yorke's speech, at the Castle-hill at Sheffield, and 
to comment on its inflammatory tendency, and maintained 
_ that this was another incident in furtherance of the plot which 
had been formed for creating in the minds at the people dis- 
conteut and disaffection towards Government. He tuok notice 
also of the letter of Mr. Skirving, of the 5th of July, 1798s 


_ which explained clearly the meaning of the parties to be vs - | 


tile io Government; this letter proved he said, there was acivil 
discord in the minds of the parties, a long time before the letter 
was written. With regard to the evidence of che knite that had 
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made a part of this prosecution, he was ready to allow that 
was rather a trifling circumstance, and therefore the Jury, if 
they pleased, would put it out of their consideration; but the 
whole of the evidence taken together, he was confident, was 
conclusive upon ti.c case now before the Jury. Sir John Mit- 
ford then said he felt himself so much (xhausted (having spoke 
six hours, in which he went over all the evidence in the cause) 
that he was unable to say more, and was compelled to leave 
untouched many topics which he intended to submit to the 


consideration of the Jury. He could only say, that to the ut- 
most of his power he had done his duty; and he trusted the 


Jury would do theirs. It was a hard task to press against a man 
12 a case the event of which might be the determintaion of his 


le. They were tv judge of him according to evidence. If 


on the fullest invest gation of the cause, the Jury could find 
themselves justified in accquitting the prisencr, he knew they 
would do it with joy. It they found themselves bound to 
give a contrary verdict, bitter as the case might be, they had 
a s:.lemn duty to perform, and they must pe: form that duty. 
He ha1 had a duty difficult to his feelings to perform; having 


gone throuzh it as well as he could, he would not trouble 
them any longer. 7 85 | | 


The Court and Fury then withdrew for an hour for refresh - 
Chief Justice Baron Eyre proceeded to sum up the evidence. 


_ Gentlemen ot the Jury, this Prisoner stands indicted for 


High Treason, in compassing and imagining the King's death, 
The indictment contains nine counts or overt acts. Of these 


are, first—conspiring to levy war against the King—secondly, 


preparing arms for that purpose. Three others are, first, 


cConspiring to subvert the Government —secondly, sending 


letters, and preparing arms for hat object. The four other 
overt- acts relative to the aszembli:ig a Convention, the first 
of which is—conceitin : to call a Convention the second, 
228 books, letters, and pamphlets, in order to induce 
is Majesy's subjects to send Deputies to the sa me Conven- 
tion the third, meeting, consulting, and delib erating how, 
when and where this Convention was to be held the fourth, 


the appointing Jeremiah Joyce, John Augustus Bonney, &c. 


to meet and co-operate towards the calling and assembling 
such Convention. You will attend only to the evidence ne- 


cessary for the establishing one of these acts; the general 


effect of the whole will come afterwards to be considered. 
The Chiet Justice then went on to sum up the evidence in 
the order in which it had been brought forward; and began 
with adverting to the witness from Sheffield, Camage and 
Broomhead. In the course of his statement, he ordered the 
Clerk to read to the Jury the Address to 2 and the 

on the Csstle- 


Petition to his Maiesty, which had been v 
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Hill. As to the general libelous tendency of the address, he 
remarked that it was not very much to the purpose. There 
was one expression in the Petition which deserved to be re- 
marked; inen ion is there made of the impending storm,“ 
but what was he application to be given to this phrase, taken 
along with the date, was matter of fit consideration for the 

Jury. The whole of this printed paper lad been very much 
relied on by both sides, and had received very different con- 
structions from the Counsel for the prosecution, aad the 
Counsel for the prisoner. Its importance arose not so much 

from the other extravangances which it contained, as from 
one Resolution, That they would petition Parliament no 
more. . | | ; 

It was evident, therefore, that they meant to take some 
other course in order to obtain their object. What that other 
course was, it remained for the Jury, taking it in the chain of 
evidence along wich the time at which the Societies had in agi- 
tation their plan of a Convention, to determine. The next 
witness to whom he adve:ted was Henry Alexander, whose 
testimony, from the manner in which it was given, was not 
entitled to much credit, and upon which indeed nothing ma- 
terial depended. All that could be gathered from hira was, 
that he had been present at a meeting where Yorke, who was 
then on the eye of going abroad, talked extravagantly.— 
Thomas W hnehall confirmed nothing. The testimony of the 
next witness, Gcorge Widdison, suggested one remark. This 
was the first witness who had talked of a Reform of Parlia- 
meat, and stated his sentiments upon the subject, which he 

professed to have borrowed from those of the Duke of Rich- 

mond. And this ou; ht to afford an important lesson to all 
men of rank and property, how they committed their senti- 
ments to the public upon such subjects, since they there gave 
te others the power of oispersing them to un unlimited extent, 
and nazarded the n ischief that might be produced by their 
talling into the hands of these who were either not qualified 
to understand them, or not disposed to draw from them pro- 
per conclusions. „„ 

Henry Hill, who was next examined, among other things 
stated, that there were ten thuusai d persons present at the 
meeting on the Castle Hill, at Sheffield, who expresscd their 
approbation of the procecdinꝭs which niany of them could not 
hear, aud this no doubt was che way in which very frequently 
the 2pprobat:on of so great a multuude was obtained to pro- 
ceedings with which they were entirely unacquainted, or 
which, it they knew, tney were not qualified to understand. 
The witness knnew not that a motion for a Petition to Par- 
lament had previously been agreed to be rejected by theJunto, 
which gives one an excellent idea of what sort of a thing a 
debate is conducted in such an asseinely. Jcha Edwards 
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proved that he had received from Baxter that infamous paper 
* The Gulliotine, which he ordered the Clerk to read. This, 
he said, was a most infamous and detestable paper. The allu- 
sion contained in it was too obvious to require to be pointed 
out. But whether it ought at all to be inter woven with the 
Indictment, or allowed to have any weight in the eharges 


inst the Prisoner, was for the Jury to consider. The wit- 


ness did not think that Hardy had ever seen the paper, or 
that if he had seen it, he would have approved of its contents. 


One material circumstance which appeared from the evidence 


of this witness was, that Hardy had received the letter from 
She ſtield relative to the pikes, and had so far acted upon it as 
to have communicated to the witness the direction where he 
might furnish himself. The next witness, Samuel Williams, 
spoke only to the subject of guns. He had given Hardy an 
order for boots and shoes, who in return had found customers 
for three or four ot his guns; thus far the transaction was 
merely in the way of trade and mutual accommodation, and 
could reasonably fix no impuration upon Hardy. But it ap- 

eared afterwards tliat Hardy had recommended him to 

ranklo's Association. The private and clandestine way in 
which this Association met to exercise, and the manner in 
which they shifted about from one place to another, warranted 
at least a suspicion, that they were conscious that they were 
engaged in no good purpose. From this recommendation, it 


was evident that the nature of this Association was not un- 
known to Hardy; but what were their designs; how far the 


Prisoner might be implicated in them, were question fit for 


the conslderation of the Jury, Eduard Gosling had stated an 
expression to have taken place in the Society, which was cer- 


tainly a very strong one, “that they would arm to support 
their Convention as the French had done.“ If the Conven- 


tion, which it had been so much contended was to have met 


in a legal and peaceable manner, were to have been supported 


in their proceedings by an armed force, it gave indeed a new 


complexion to the business. — At the same time it was to be 


1ecollected what degree ot credit was due to a witness of this 
sort, who was prolessedly employed as a spy, and whose cha- 
racter was by no means the most unexceptionable; were there 
not 6bjcctiuns to his credit, his testimuny would be very im- 
portant indeed, as it would serve to mark a determined pur- 
lose against the King and his family. He had ascribed to 
nnd: language so very imprudent, as could scarcely have 


been supposed to be used. His evidence was to be received 
weich great caution, John Groves was a witness, whose vera- 


city was still more virectly impeached. The Chief Justice 


oi dered a letter from Stockport to be read, dated 5th January, 
1794, the whole of which he aftirmed to be inflammatory, but 
_ parucu'aily the last paragraph. This was followed by read- 


/ / / 


W 


is a very important a 


P 


. Ing a song full of seditious matter, which had been found - 
among Hardy's papers. The Chief Justice observed that - 
it had very fairly been taken notice of by the Counsel 
was 
exposed to receive all sorts of papers, and could not 8 re- 
dpponsible for their contents. The circumstance of imp 


for the Prisoner, that he, being a of a 


papers being found in his possession, might only afford an in- 


_ dication of imprudence, and it remained for the Jury to de- 
termine how far that, taken in connection with other circum- 


stances, ought to attach a charge of criminality. The Chief 


Justice then proceeded to remark on the evidence of Lynam, 


and the evidence brought from Scotland, relative to the cone 
spiracy of Watt and Downie, from any share in which he 


seemed to consider the Prisoner as completely exculpated. 


He then adverted to the papers found in the possession of 
Martin and Thelwall, which, whether they were allowed to 


affect the Prisoner or not, proved at least the existence of very 
dangerous desigus, and that the minds of some of those wit 
_ whom he was connected, were infected with a d 


egree of vio- 


| | lence, the probable effects of which he shuddered to contem- 


late, and with a wickedness which it was almost impossible to 
Celine, He then went over the witnesses that had been 
brought to prove the Prisoner's private character, and 
the moderation of the political sentiments of the Prisoner, 


Shortly remarking on the evidence that had been given 


by each. 1 | 

The Court then adjourned at half after eleven o'clock. 
== Wednesday, Nov. 6.—Eighth Day. 

At nine o'clock 
President of the cunmiss'on proceeded as follows, in con- 


tinuation of his charge 10 the Jury. 


Yenterday, Gentlemen, 1 went through the whole parole 
evidence, except a report ot the House uf Lords, which was 
read to yon as evidence in favour of the prisoner ; some ar- 


guments might be made use of from this on the part of the 


prisoner, or shew his honest and upright intentions. 


Im now to say = gentlemen, that this cause, which 
momentous one, is at length brought. 


near its conclusion: it must be a satifaction to every hun 


man, that it has been as "a $0 much temper oof all 


this morning the Court sat, and the Lord 


1 To 
Sides, and that there is a reasonable your minds ma 
have been sufficiently informed to dee Ne — 
to your own mind, and of course satisfactory to the whole 
country. 
It is extremely pleasing to me, as you a satisfaction indeed 
AS A man can feel, who has 80 painful a duty to discharge, that 
in this cause there can be no possible hazatd of our being en- 
tangled in any difficulties of law. Your verdict will not pro- 
on any narrow or technical grounds. The overt - act is in 
substance, that the prisoner had conspired to depose the 
King; this has been always considered as an overt-at of 
campassing aud imaginin King's death, and as a known © 
presumption of treason, by all writers on the subject. 
There's no question whether the compassing and imagining 
the King's death were the primary intention of the person 
concerned, conceived by him previous to any step for deposin 
the Sovereign. The deposing is a presumption of law, and 
that only because it is a strong qy— - of fact, so strong 
indeed, that no reasonable man could entertain a single 
doubt on that head. I will waste no time in the discussion of 
such a question; the answer is too obvious to need it. | 
A great deal has been said on the subject by the Counsel 
for 11 but they were not able to controvert the 
position which 1 have just told you is undoubtedly law. 1 
must agree with chose learued gentlemen, that no prisoner 
ought to be convicted otherwise than proveably ; the evidence 
must be plain and convincing. I avoid using the word di- 
rect, lest it should entangle ycu in a difficulty, where sufficient 
| proof arises from a chain of couvincing circumstances— 
The short state of the question is this: was the prisoner at 
the bar proved to have conspired to dethrone the King, and for 
that purpose did he, with others, contrive the establishment of 
a National Convention # I begin with stating, that I think it 
ought to be conceded to the prisoner, that he did set out ori- 
ginally on the plan of the Duke of Richmond for a parliamen- 
tary reform, upon the grounds of Universal Sutfrage and 
Annual Parliaments. 1 think it will be incumbent on those 
who conduct the prosecution to prove that the prisoner, and 
those who were concerned with him, irritated by their own 
feelings of grievances, or by the example of France, had de- 
parted from it, and entered into views of a diſterent nature; 
nat they had extended their designs to ether objects, not very 
far removed from the original one; and this is the reason 
that the publication of such as the noble Duke's becomes 
dangerous; for the object I mean is the substitution of a pure 
democracy by a representation of the only, which 
is there expressed by the word full and free reprezemation, 
zn the mass of evidence which has been laid before you, there 


ae parts to be found, not very numerous, which are to be 
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dubmitted to your consideration, as grounds from whence the 


prosecutors have drawn their conclusion, and for which they 


ate to Support the assertion, that the prisener is guilty of the 


crime of compassing the King's death. 
The parts I particlarly refer you to are those passages 
which mark the conduct of these persons in the course of the 
r 1792, in their Address to the French Convention; after- 
wards the Address itself should be attended to; then should 
de considered their zubsequent conduct down to the time 
when the British Convention was dispersed at the end of tlie 


"uw 1793, and the project of a Convention, in the beginning 
or 1794. 


The Delegates are instructed, on the part of this Society, 
to assist in bringing forward and supporting any constitu!ional 
measures far procuring a real Representation of the Com · 
mons ot Great Britain in Parliament. That in specifying the 
redress to be demanded of existing abuses, the delegates 
ought never to lose sight of the two essential principles, Ge- 
neral Suffrage and Annual Representation, together with the 
unalienable right in the people to Reform ; and that a reason- 
able and known cumpensation ought to be made to the Re- 
presentatives of the Nation, by a national contributi n. 

That the D-l-gates do punctu:.itv correspond with the So- 
ciety, for the pu- pose of commanicating information, and 
of receiving such further instruc: ions as the exigency may 

Uire. | | | 
very thing done by the British Convention is completely 


brought home 16 tie Society, by the wig ialified approbatiou 


of their conduct. | | 
His Lordslnip then said, I should state to you, that it ja 


erident that those pupuiar Societies had, in the begintiniag 
of the year 1793, so conducted themselves as to excite a 


question concerning their conduct before their Address to 
the Convention. You must recollect that a Scciety, calling 
itself the Friends of the People, co: wi ting of men ot rank or 
weight in the State, had rciuged to correspond with the Con- 
stitulional Society, and had exhorted the Sticfiield Society 
in vain to make an explicit declaration of their attachment 


to the Government, a> esubli hed by law. 


One of these Societies had gone so far into Republican 


opinions, that the Socicty at Siockpor: put the question di- 
rectiy to know whether the House of Lords would satisfy 


their desires, and whether the Bishops, a part of ou 

would grant that hberty of comclence the? + + — ag —— 

The Society at Norwich put ihe question more openly, and 

in à manner which cuuld not be mis-understood; their ques- 

uon was, Whether the Societies intended io rip up Monarchy 

by the roots, and put as ade its place? The Society 
| 2 
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. $uspeQed that these letters were intended as a snare, and 
this put them upon their guard; they answered the letters. 
One might reasonably have expected that men, who adopted 
the Duke of Richmond's plan with sincerity of heart, would 
when sa called on, have most distinctly avowed their. plan, 
in terms admitting of no qualificaticn or doubt. — They would 
have avowed their adherence to the King and Queen, and 
their attachment to the Government of King, Lords, and 


Commons, as by law established; they would have left no 


doubt, or appearance of doubt, concerning their opinions on 
these subjects. The answers to these requisitions shall be 
read to you, not that I think that in a case of this nature 
much stress Should be laid on particular express ions. God 
— the life of any man should rest on words hastily 

CKen. 

You may often, in my opinion, even give a too strict inter- 
pretation of actions; but sometimes words may be too explicit, 
and act ons too plain for any man to misunderstand. Sce, 
Gentlemen, if they avow any attachment to the Government 
of the Country, as established by law, in these papers. 

Many critical obser vations have been made on the expiess:ons 
contained in these documents: it is for you to judge what is 
tl:e proper force of them? such as stike your minds clearly 
and distinctly are probably well founded; if they requiie 
much difficult investigation and minute inquiry to convince 
you of their propriety, I think they do not merit your at- 
tention; you will only entangle your minds, and not be able 
to discover the general application to the case. One obser- 
vation 1 feel myself obhged to make on their answer to the 
Society at Stockport. In this they inform that Society, that 
they have resolved on an Address to the French Convention ; 
and then follows this extraordinary passage Without en- 
tering into the effects of such a measure, which you will 
discover, we invite you to join us. | * 

Now, Gentlemen, what were these effects, and why did 
they not avow the whole of their object in terms _— 

of no possible cquivocation or doubt} Afterwards they d 
address the National Convention, and it is found that the 
London Corresponding Society took an active part in the 
measure. They had int the Constitutional Society of 
their design, w dec 


. 
to a National Convention in England. He would not make 
any observations on the persons who had used this language, 

except as far as it was connected with the prisoner at the bar. 
The approbation given to those gentlemen, by their princi- 
| pals, bound them; though it would not be so, if that positive 
approbation had not been given. Had they been dutiful and 
loyal subjects who had used these expressions, they would 
have been entitled to a fair and candid ex position: but if, on 
the contraty, their principles were different, their conduct 
must be referred to them. —His Lordship tock notice of the 
approbation given to the writings of Paine and Barlow, which 
—— Societies had dispersed with t industry. What could 
have been their motive in this? It they intended nothing but 
speculative discussion, they might have said that they did not 
intend any thing against Government, or the Priviledged Or- 
ders in this country. Much mischief had been done in alien- 
ating the minds of his Majesty's subjects. There certainly 
was nothing in the publications that did away any part of 
the carge, whatever weight they might be supposed to have 
on the other side. The abundance of licentious publications 
sent into the world by those Societies, was another feature 
in the case. They were likely to irritate the people's minds. 
A good subject should be care ful and cautious, wat, in pur - 
| owing & redress of grievances, he did nothing to over-turn 
the Constitution of the Country. Hardy's letter to Skirving 
_ - ought to be particularly attended to. It was in answer to one 
written by Skirving, to the following effect: : 
« If we sought only the extirpation of one set of inte- 
rested men from the management of national affairs, that 
7 might be given to another set without affecting the 
vitals of the system adverse to Reform; this might be easily 
accomplished ; but to cut up wide and deep rooted preju- 
dices, to give effectual energy to the dictates of truth in 
Favour of public virtue and national prosperity, in opposition 
to self and all its interested habits, and to withstand and 
overawe the final efforts of the powers of darkness, is the 
work of the whole and not of a part —a work to which 
mankind, till this awful period, were never adequate, be- 
cause, never, till now, di to fraternize. 
begin in to make up our minds relative to 
t of Reform which we ought to ſeek, be prepared to 
justify it, and to controvert objections. Let us model the 
whole in the public mind. Let us provide every ſtake and ſlay 
of the tabernacle which we would erect; fo that when the 
tabernacle of 


the 
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This ſeemed to point out pretty plainly Mr. Skirving's in- 
tentions; Hardy was not ſurprized with the correſpondence 
and therefore it would have its due weight in the minds of the 
jury. His Lordſhip thought there were great doubts of the 
ſincerity of the application of the London. Correſponding So- 
cicty to Parliament for a Reform ; they ſeemed rather to wiſh 
to agitate the public mind by the diſcuſſion of the ſub;eft. 
When, in the Britiſh Convention, there had been a motion 


for petitioning Parliament, it was ſct aſide by the order of the 


day. Here then they laid aſide the original purpoſe of the 


meeting; they alſo aſſumed an exti aordinary ſovlemnity ; they 
bags every day's buſineſs with a form of prayer. They di- 
vided themſelves into Seditious Committees, &c. after the 
model of the National Convention of France, and dated their 


| Proceedings from Convention Hall, ſometimes firſt year of the 


Convention, one and indiviſible. 
One of the immediate conſequenecs of this diſperſion was an 
vutention openly avowed zbhe Societies of aſſembling another 
Britſſh Convention in England, At this time, if their views 
had been good, if they felt as dutiful ſubjecte would feel, appre- 


henſive of exciting the people againſt the government and of oc-. 
caſianing miſchief, they would have made an expreſs avewal, 


that they wanted nothing more than Parliamentary Reform, 
and an expreſs diſavowal of the ſedittous and illegal purpoſes 


which had been imputed to them. Every thing inflamatory 


would have been moſt carefully avoided. But the jury would: 


ſee what was their conduRt on this occasion. from the follow- 


Ing papers. Then the reſolut ons of the Globe Tavern were 


read; and paſſages from the Addreſs io the People of Great 
Brit in S-e page: 30, 31, 32, 33: 

Of the very dangerous tendency of this paper, there could be, 
his Lordſhip obſerved, no manner of duubt It would make 
an impreſſion upon them, but he hoped not an unreaſonable 
one. They were called upon, with reſpect to this paper. to 
judge between the King and the Prifoner at the bar. They 
would judge whether their real ob ect was a fair, fice, ard full 
Repreſentation of the People, or the defiruftiun and ſubverſion. 
of the Governinent—whether they intended this paper as a 
paper of advice, or as their publje manifeſto and appeal to the 


* 2 the Government. : + 
he Lord Preſident obſerved, they had already been read 

three or four times. He then proceeded to the time of calling 
the Chalk Farm mee ting. It was never he ſaid, too late to re- 
track one's errors. This Society had it now in their power to 


do fo, if they had the inclination. Their Reſolutions would 


ſhew how they had ated. This laſt meeting, his Lordſhip 
obſerved, was intended to have been held in Great Room Store- 
ſtre ct. Tottercham-court-road, The. Reſolutions were veiyg | 


been entered into at the Globe Tavern, it was hardly poſſible, 


1 * 


violent. If the Jury attended, they would find that the Society 
now thought the crifis had arrived when the compact between 
ths people and the Government was broken. Why this meet - 
ing had been convened at all it was diſſicult to conceive ; had 
they thought of retrafting any violent or improper Reſolutions 
they had entered into, ſuch meeting would have been a proper 
thing; but if it appeared that theſe new Reſolutions were a ſe - 
cond manifeſto, intended to impreſs on the public mind that a 
force was ready to 3 a Convention, and that Governmert 
was no longer entitled to their obedience, then the meeting and 
its reſolutions would wear a very different complexion. If these 
laiter Reſolutions were intended to fellow up thoſe which had 


from the terms of them, that any degree of enthuſiaſm could 
prevent the authors of them from ſecing their tendency. It 
was evident that theſe Gentlemen conſidered the {word of the law 
ſuſpended over them by a ſingle thread. They directed 200, 
cupies of their Reſolutions to be circulated, and conſequently 
they appeared deſirous that number of perſons, or as many more 
as ſhou'd happen to read their papers, ſhould affiſt in their views. 
— Their appealing to the ſupreme Law, the my the peoples | 
for, conſidering 


adinitted, he thought, but of one interpretation 
this ſentence in its relation to the context, the people were in- 
formed that thcy had been betrayed, and that they muſt now 
look/out for themſelves. The $th and 1eth Reſolutions glanced 
at he houſe of Lords and the Crown. On the part of the pri- 
r. it had been ſaid, that theſe perſons were dutiful and loyal 
ubs of his Majeſty. and that they had provided arms fur 
no other than conſtitutional purpoſes. This was the defence, 
and the jury would conſider whether it was true, not 
that it was made by the perſons who addreſſed the Nati 
Convention of France, and who had agreed to all the other Ree 
ſolutions of which they had heard. 

His Lordship made a few remarks on the Sheffield Meeting, 
on the Castie Hill, conducted by Mr. Yorke. He said, that 
though a multitude of names appeared to all those Resolu- 
tions, there is every reason to believe that but a very few 
were engaged in the depth of the criminal project. This 
assemblage was said to have consisted of 6oco people, and, 
perhaps, no more than ace were anquainted with the pro- 
mulgation of the resolution, that Parlament ahould be pe- 

titioned no more. It would not be perfectly fair to put a 
construction on this resolution unfavorable to the Society, if 
they had not given their reason for it, viz. that they were 
not re presente. in Parliament. This objection would always 
apply to the House of Commons while it remained in its pre- 
sent state. The weight of this part of the evidence arose 
from a comparison with the other parts of the conduct of these 
Societies; by which it appeared that it was their design to 


Ma 
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establish a Government by Popular Representation. It was 

Said by one of the wit 

Margarot 28 233 — _ present, that 
rgarot | ou wish to introduce French princi 

here? The anſwer — in the affirmative. 2 
This might, perhaps, go to the extent of the whole propoſi- 


11on aſſerted by the proſecutors. The preparations for arming 


to defend the Convention did not look well. Bvery thing oughe 

to have been conducted by that Convention in a peaccabie man- 

Z _ and — waned poor be Ja need of cp — — 
to the Baxter, they appeared to be con 

with the whole tranſactions of theſe Societies. The Jury would, 


from all theſe circumſtances, conſider whether the Priſoner had 


any part or ſhare in a conſpiracy for ſubverting the Conſtitution, 
that is, of depoſing the King,whic 
compaſſing his death. In the performance of this duty, they 

were not to conſider the impreſſion which the evidence might be 


ſuppoſed to have made upon his mind. They would allow to 
the Priſoner cvery thing that was — He did not ap- 


pear to have been the of the Sacicties, but he had been 
à very active member in both the Societies. If the | 
4 of the caſe was right, there was no doubt with re- 
gard to the connection which Mr Hardy had with them. On 


the of the Priſoner, it had been ſtated, that the ding 
manner conne with the 


of the arms had not been in an 
Convention intended to be aſſembled. The two circumſtances 
were in ſome meaſure, but not wholly connefted. It was al's 
ſtated, that the Priſoner was, a plain, good, honcſt, man, and 
a Friend to the Conftitution of his Country. | 


"The Lord President. after having commented on the Duke of 


Richmond's jctter, obſerved, that the peaceable conduct of the 
perſons belonging to theſe Societies was not a ſufficient evidence 


of the innocence of their intentions, when it appeared that they 


had ſent about publications of a contrary tendency. It had cer- 
tainly been proved, by a crowd of witneſſes, that the Priſoner 


rakter was excellent and amiable; but it was likewiſe evident 
that lie was an enthuſiaſt. Such was the caſe with the enthuſiaſts 


_ of the firſt ceatury, who were mentioned on the preceefding day 
dy the Solicitor General. Thoſe Monarchy men, as they were 
called, might have been moral and religious men, but they were 
likewiſe enthuſiaſts, and their religion might have led them to 
acts of High Treaſon. The enthuſiaſm of the Priſener might 


| have got the better of his judgment, and have had the ſame 


x 4 | 
Upon all theſe points and ſtatements his Lordſhip defired the 
Jury te exerciſe their judgments? and requeſted them not to pay 
any more attention to the obſeryations that fell from him, than 


nesses, that in a conversation between 


h amountcd to an overt- act of 


was z moral, religious, and good man, and that his private cha- 
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as far as they related to the particular points which went to 
conſtitute the crime charged in the Indictment. One great ob- 
ject was anſwered by the preſent proſecution, which was, that it 
ſatis fied the Country as to the fairneſs and impartiality with 
which it was conducted. | | 

The Jury asked his Lordship's Permiſſion to have a copy of 
the indiftment” : 

The Logp PRESIDENT conſented to give it, but at the 
ſame time obſerved, that it was not ftriftly regular. 

The Jury withdrew atfive and thirty minutes after twelve; 
and between three and four o'clock returned with a verdict, 


NOT GUILTY. 


The LonD PRESIDENT then thanked the Jury for their 
_ diligent attendance on ſo long and ardious a trial; and gave 
directions that the priſoner be immediately diſcharged. 


THE END. 


„ The Trial of Mr. JOHN HORNE TOOKE, and the Nest 

of the Prisoners, will be pri- ted in the ame Manner as this, and 

Published in daily Numbers, Price only Three Pence. 

1 An Engraving of Mr. Tooke will embellisk our Firit 
4 — | | | | 
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